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HAST THRONG HAILS 
MR. HADLEY’S OPERA 
| | AT ITS PREMIERE 


“Cleopatra’s Night” Richly 








Mounted and Given Sterling 
' First Performance at Met- 
ropolitan — American’s 
Work Based on Noted Tale 
of Théophile Gautier—Score 
Is Skilfully Fashioned and 
Orchestrated, But Fails to 
Reflect Atmosphere,of . the 
Period or of Original Trag- 
| edy—Incidental Dances 
+ Prove Colorful Features— 
Alda and Harrold Win Un- 
equivocal Triumphs in Lead- 
| ing Parts—Scenery Is Strik- 
| ing and Opulent in Char- 
acter 











HE powers at the Metropolitan, ever 
assiduous in letting light fall upon 
the American operatic product, added an- 
other native opera to their list of novel- 
| es on Saturday afternoon of last week. 
To Henry Hadley came the honor, and 
e latest child of his fancy received 
brilliant a baptism as even the most 
acting composer could wish for. The 
v opera is titled “Cleopatra’s Night,” 
not altogether satisfying translation of 
famous criginal “Une Nuit de Cléo- 
patre” of Gautier, on which it is based. 
In two acts Mr. Hadley’s setting of a 
bretto fashioned by Alice Leal Pollock 
vers the essentials of this pulsating 
nance of Egypt. Such alterations of 
Frenchman’s product as have been 
ured upon have served no good end. 
But that criticism seems almost invaria- 
\ly to hold when a work of literary art 
made over for operatic purposes. 
Mr. Hadley showed perspicacity when 
went to this particular source for 
dramatic material. The miraculously 
uught tale of Théophile Gautier pre- 
its a dazzling vista to the man of im- 
ination, to the lover of rich, resound- 
g¢ color. The stark passion that flames 
lin these pages ought to be a thing with 
| which to make magic. A story as simple 
as it is tragic, set in a frame of inde- 
scribable magnificence; a tiny glowing 
epic of quivering youth and its swift end 
——such is “One of Cleopatra’s Nights.” 
Presumably Mr. Hadley was to some 
degree gripped by its ceaseless unfurling 
of beauties and by the lucidity and naked 
strength of the plot. He had long con- 
templated making an opera from this 
fabric and spent a period in Egypt where 
he made some sketches to this end. But 
until he secured Mrs. Pollock’s libretto, 
for which he “‘waited five years,” the real 
task was postponed. It is claimed that 
very few liberties have been taken with 
the original story. Superficially this is 
more or less true. Mrs. Pollock has 
simply sentimentalized it, made its main 
protagonist a “better” woman, sacrificed 
Cleopatra’s favorite maid on the altar of 
unrequited love—a purely gratuitous ad- 
dition to Gautier—and in general sub 
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ict of March 3. 1870 


something more cloying and far more 
commonplace. But alterations were prob- 
ably to some extent inevitable under the 
circumstances. Let that pass for the 
present. If only the spirit of the thing 
had been preserved! For in this both 
librettist and composer have gone wide 
of the mark. They have been powerless 
to beat the gleaming metal into the de- 
sired shape without losing its fine temper 
and curious antique color. 

Examine the work. The curtain rises 
on the baths of Cleopatra, “a huge foun- 
tain-basin, approached by four porphyry 
stairways. Through the transparent 
depths of the diamond-clear water the 
steps can be seen descending to the bot- 
tom of the basin, which is strewn with 
gold-dust in lieu of sand.” A scene of 
delicate splendor. The music that in- 
troduces the picture enunciates a few of 
the main motifs intended to delineate the 
two personages of the play and to hint 
at the emotions that sway them. A brief 
rushing scale figure given to the clarinet 
believe) -neant to symbolize 
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Meiamoun’s longing. The oboe sings of 
Cleopatra the languorous. 

A blazing orange sky lends its vivid 
light to stone and sand. From the dis- 
tance, over the Nile, a chorus of Egyp- 


tians chants to Nutar imploring rain. 
Mardion (Cleopatra’s handmaiden) and 
Iras enter; they await the approaching 
Queen. Mardion confesses her passion 
for Meiamoun, the intrepid hunter. 
Comes a Eunuch announcing that Cleo- 
patra is close by, and that her moods 
“are myriad as the sands.” The siren of 
Egypt enters to an orchestral outburst. 
At this point the play proper begins. 


Characteristics of the Score 


What are the strong points and hat 
the shortcomings exhibited by Mr. ad- 
ley’s setting? He has worked wit ll, 
as he always does; the music has vil 
with freedom from his pen; he hae 
deavored to reflect, depending solely on 
his own musical resources, something of 
the sumptuousness, the riotous sptends?, 
the gloom, the enormity, the extrava- 
[Continued on page 2) 
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CITY’S MUSIC WEEK 
USHERED IN WITH 
ROUND OF CONCERTS 


Gala Program at Hippodrome 
by Chicago Opera Stars and 
the Ringing of Chimes Open 
Festival — Fifth National 
Music Show Inaugurated at 
Grand Central Palace — 
Hundreds of Associations 
Give Free Concerts — Ar- 
tists, Schools, Stores and 
Civic ‘Bodies United Forces 


A GALA concert at the Hippodrome 

by Titta Ruffo, baritone, and 
Yvonne Gall, soprano, with the Chicago 
Opera Orchestra led by Gino Marinuzzi, 
and the ringing of chimes in the churches 
on Feb. 1 officially opened New York 
City’s first Music Week, calculated to 
bring music to every corner of the city’s 
life. 

Besides the church services consecrat- 
ing the week to music, special orchestral 
and song programs in moving picture 
houses and hotels made the day one of 
simultaneous music throughout the city. 

The important feature of Monday’s 
program was the opening of the Music 
Show in the Grand Central Palace, the 


first show since the spring of 1918, and 
the fifth national event. One hundred 
exhibits representing a total combined 
cost of two million dollars were installed 
on three floors of the Palace, exhibiting 
the industrial side of music, while con- 
cert*throughout the building presented 
the artistic side. 

Scheduled for the rest of the week, 
and participated in by hundreds of or- 
ganizations were a round of concerts 
which afforded one of the fullest events 
of its kind in the country’s history. Both 
the Ampico and Duo Art manufacturers 
presented comparison recitals at Aeolian 
and Carnegie Halls through the week. 
The first of these by the Duo Art 
took place at noon on Monday in 
Aeolian Hall and was given by Maurice 
Dambois and Prokofieff. For the rest of 
the week, the noontide concerts by this 
company present Guiomar Noves, Marie 
Sundelius, Alfred Cortot, Percy Grain- 
ger, and Dambois. The chief feature of 
the Ampico programs is scheduled in 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 2, when a com- 
parison recital is offered by Godowsky, 
Levitzki, Moiseiwitsch, Ornstein and 
Rubinstein. 

Through the seven days at the Palace 
eminent artists are to give concerts, and 
settlements music schools and clubs will 
give exhibition concerts. 

“Martha” in English was scheduled 
for Friday at the old Grand Opera 
House. 

The schools are presenting a particu- 
larly elaborate program, under the super- 
vision of George H. Gartlan, Director of 
Music of the Department of Education. 
The children are writing essays on musi- 
cal topics, the best to be rewarded with 
prizes, while competitive concerts by the 
high school orchestras will be held in 
each borough. Addresses and programs 
wére given in the assembly periods. 

‘hej National Bureau for the Advance- 
of Music, under whose supervision 
ic Week was carried on, presented 
estral instruments as prizes for the 
jest orchestral concerts by the high 
schools. Private schools also took an 
active part. Demonstrations of music in 


[Continued on page 2] 
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industry will be made by 2,000 individual 
plants. Music teachers and conserva- 
tories co-operated by recitals. 

At the head of public programs, was 
the Music League of the People’s Insti- 
tute, Mrs. Arthur M. Ries, chairman. 
Under its auspices was offered the fifth 
Franko Chamber Concert at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School; .a concert by 





the New York Symphony Orchestra at the 
Stuyvesant High School; musicales at 
Public School 25 and also at Public 
School 40. The National Opera Club has 
announced, through its president, Baron- 
ess Von Klenner, that the National 
Opera Club will give an afternoon of 
free grand opera to the people at the 
Manhattan Opera House, Feb. 6. Other 
organizations will give special programs. 
Suburban communities promise a _ sur- 
prising amount of activity. New Ro- 
chelle will give as the big event of the 
week a presentation of the “Stabat 
Mater.” Other towns participating are 
Bay Ridge, Westfield, Flushing, Red 
Bank, Passaic, Montclair, Belleville, Nut- 
ley, Elizabeth, Paterson, Plainfield, 
Ridgefield, Arlington, Orange. 





TOSCANINI MAY VISIT BERLIN 





Italian Maestro to Conduct Two Works 
at State Opera 

BERLIN, Dec. 30, 1919.—The questions 
as to the reintroduction into the Berlin 
State Opera of modern works of erst- 
while hostile countries, and the rumor as 
to Toscanini’s visit to this city to con- 
duct performances of ‘“Meistersinger”’ 
and “Aida,” are almost definitely an- 
swered in a statement given by Max von 
Schillings, present intendant of the Opera, 
in speaking to the representative of 
MuSsICAL AMERICA. 

Mr. von Schillings said: “I don’t believe 
there is one member of our organization 
who is not anxious to have international 
relations re-established as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

On the question as to whether the 
Italian maestro would come to the opera 
for the guest performances, the _ in- 
tendant said the matter was not decided. 
“But the outlook seems hopeful,” he 
said, “for we understand that Signor 
Toscanini is willing, and so are we. So 
there should be no complications as far 
as we can see.” ©. Fd. 





Toscanini to be in America Next Season, 
According to “American” Critic 

Arturo Toscanini will conduct in 
America next season, according to a 
personal message sent by the conductor 
to Max Smith, critic of the New York 
Amercian. “Details regarding Tosca- 
nini’s cannot be divulged at this time,” 
says Mr. Smith. Dispatches from 
MusIcAL AMERICA representatives abroad 
bear out Mr. Smith’s announcement that 
Toscanini will soon leave Italy. From 
Berlin and Dresden come stories that 
Toscanini will conduct, as guest, special 
performances of Wagner and Verdi 
operas. 








JUILLIARD FUNDS PROGRESS 





Bill Introduced in New York Legislature 
to Authorize Music Foundation 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 5.—By the intro- 


duction before the New York legislature 
on Jan. 28, by Senator Burlingame of a 
bill seeking authorization for the in- 
corporation of the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation, this fund is one step nearer to 
being available for the assistance of 
musical students. 

So far, the exact amount of the fund is 
not known as it was the residue of the 
estate. It has been variously estimated 
at sums between $5,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000. While it is not probable that the 
fund will reach the latter sum, it is al- 
most certain that it will not fall below 
the former, which, in any event, will be 
the largest sum ever bequeathed in the 
interests of music. Mr. Juilliard died on 
April 25, 1919. 





John Brown Leaves. Chicago Opera for 
Columbia Post 


John Brown, New York representative 
of the Chicago Opera Association, and 
former business comptroller of the Met- 
ropolitan, resigned last week. Mr. 
Brown will be associated in an important 
capacity with the Columbia Phonograph 
Company as assistant to its vice-presi- 
dent, Edward N. Byrne. 





Olga Samaroff Has Grippe Attack 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3.—Olga Samaroff, 
the pianist, was taken to Palm Beach 
Tuesday to recuperate from a_ severe 
attack of grippe. She will undergo a 
throat operation while there. 

W. R. M. 


The Story of *“‘Cleopatra’s Night’’ 


*“Metamoun,” a hunter, is madly smitten with ‘Cleopatra.” 


*‘Mardion,” favored maid to the Queen, is in love with ““Metamoun.” 
The curtain rises on a scene showing the splendid bath of “Cleo, 
patra.” “Mardion” and “Iras,’ a companion, enter from the 
Palace. ‘“Mardion” tells “Iras” of her love for “Metamoun.” A 
eunuch enters from a small boat and announces the approach of 
“Cleopatra.” The bath is made ready for the Queen. “Cleopatra” 
disembarks from her cangia. She is moody; she dreads the night 
and the thought of the mummies sleeping everywhere about her. 
She implores the gods for a break in her monotonous existence. 
Suddenly an arrow buries itself at her feet. Enraged and affrighted 
“Cleopatra” vows vengeance. She notices that the arrow bears a 
papyrus wound about it. Unwillingly ““Mardion” delivers it to her. 
On the papyrus are inscribed three words: “I love you.” “Cleo- 
patra’ discerns far off in the Nile the head of a swimmer. She 
orders his capture. “Cleopatra” is made ready for the bath. She 
thanks the gods for answering her appeal. As she steps into the 
water a man emerges from the bath. It is ““Metamoun,” who has 
found his way to the Queen. The eunuchs rush forward, but 
“Cleopatra” stays them. ‘“Meéiamoun” confesses his mad love and 
declares his willingness to die now that he has been near “Cleo- 
patra.” The latter, struck by his youth and beauty, offers to buy’ 
his life, the coin to be one night with her. ‘Mardion,” frantic, 
implores him to refuse and kill himself. But he cannot, and flings 
the dagger away. ‘“‘Mardion” seizes it and stabs herself. Together 
“Cleopatra” and “Metamoun” enter the cangia as twilight falls. 

Act two opens just before dawn. A great banquet forms the 
scene. ‘“‘Meiamoun’” lies at his Queen's feet and has eyes only for 
her. The dances and the rich food have no attractions for him. 
Locked in each other’s arms the two forget for a space their compact. 
But the dawn arises. “Cleopatra” demands that the canopies be 
drawn; she would shut out the day. But ““Metamoun” tells her he 
has nothing left to desire. A slave enters with the poison draught. 
““Meiamoun” is about to drink, when “Cleopatra” bids him live— 
for her. He hesitates; a clarion call is heard without. It signals 
the approach of “Antony.” “Metamoun” drains the cup and falls 
dead. Tenderly “Cleopatra” holds the corpse to her heart as she 
had promised her doomed lover to do. “Antony” calls from a 
distance. Slowly she goes to greet him as slaves cover the body 
of “Meiamoun.” 
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[Continued from page 1] 
gance, the scarlet heat, the unbridled 
sensuality and voluptuousness of this an- 
tique world. To do this with any real 
measure of success needs a rare tem- 
perament. The play demands more than 
Mr. Hadley can give. Personally we 
found little of fervor in his score. Per- 





haps the music’s greatest lack is this, 
that it has not come glowing from the 
Whether the 


furnace of imagination. 


Scene from Act I of “Cleopatra’s Night”: Jeanne Gordon as “Mardion,” Frances 
Alda as “Cleopatra” and Marie Tiffany as “Iras” 


composer has neglected to steep himself 
sufficiently in the story, whether he has 
been genuinely insensible to its magic, 
whether he is temperamentally unsuited 
to wed it to music—these are questions 
one dislikes to answer with complete as- 
surance. To our mind the work is sadly 
lacking in that indispensable thing called 
atmosphere. Does this music paint that 
saffron and “sinister kingdom,” that 
“land of granite and mystery,” or its 








worth, of what avail is mechanical skill? 
Of that there is a good deal here; but it 
is all too often bookish skill. Mr. Hadley\,) 
has not the inspired faculty that enables 

the born man of the theater to weld plot, §/ #t' 


action, music and speech into one stung- gt 
ning and indissoluble whole. His cli- fey 
maxes are not cunningly builded; they do Ai 


not taper to one poignant culmination. 
The tonal architecture is a compound of #4 
styles. There are passages that lean on git 
Wagner and Strauss, and others again! fpr 
that come to nothing better than ballad- 
music in all its beloved banality. Such 
is Cleopatra’s solo in Act I, wherein she’ * 
thanks the gods for the message of love! ple 
borne to her by Meiamoun’s arrow. This x 
kind of thing will, of course, gain easy’ Bi: 
applause from lovers of the saccharine; | Of 
no 
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but it will no less certainly do a deal to 
damn the work when time has its say. 


Dances Are Features 
“Cleopatra’s Night” is in two acts, be- 


tween which is played an Intermezzo. 
The latter, which begins with a portion 
of the Greek Dance (interpreted later 
by a solo dancer) and resolves into Cleo- 
patra’s love song, will probably become 
popular. 
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The Baths of Cleopatra—Setting for Act I 


cruel glorious Queen? It does not. In 
its own way what Mr. Hadley has writ- 
ten limns the action with comparative 
fidelity. But it is never evocative; it 
never sends the imagination winging. 
This is not Egypt, not Cleopatra; this 
is not one of her nights. This music is 
no charmed draught to strip away two 
thousand years. It chains you to the to- 
day. If this holds what is technique 





Act II, laid in the Terraces of the 
Palace just before the dawn, is in some 
respects the better one. Besides the 
Greek Dance it boasts an exciting and ef- 
fective “Dance of the Desert Girls,” 
which ought to add a great deal to the 
opera’s appeal. When that is over there 
is little action until Meiamoun’s death. 
And the banquet scene itself, how far 
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11? rt it fell of the astounding orgy im- 
it apined by Gautier! The banquet served 
wi g@ the opera stage was as like to the 
es | French novelist’s fancy as a tomcat is to 
ing- @ tiger. And in the original “Cleopatra 
li-'| ferself arose from her throne, threw 
do aide her royal mantel, replaced the 
yn. : 
of garry diadem with a garland of flowers, 
on| gitached golden crotali to her alabaster 
in} #ands and began to ‘dance before Meia- 
+ moun, who was ravished with delight. 
he . Heart-consuming love, sensual 
ve leasure, burning passion, youth inex- 
Lis BE ustible and ever fresh, the promise of 
sy | Bliss to come—she expressed all. Ha 
e;| Of this, nothing in the opera. There is 
no dance for the siren, she reclines upon 
fer couch while a pleasant, harmless 
Greek Dance is disposed of and a Dance 
of Desert Maidens runs its brief course. 
I) these two dances one is supposed to 
gather an idea of the bacchanalian revels, 
the frenzied orgy of a Cleopatran feast. 
Yet when all is said one can honestly 
tecord that Mr. Hadley’s is certainly one 
"of the best American operas till now 
found by Mr. Gatti-Casazza. It is the 
work of a practised musician, a man 
whose hand is sure and deft; its music 
fas a certain colorfulness; the scoring is 
"warm and usually admirably contrived. 
To be sure its inherent weaknesses out- 
weigh these advantages. The character 
painting is entirely unconvincing; the 
| sharp and aggravating differences of mu- 
§ical style are not to be condoned; the 
'griental quality, instead of penetrating 
the whole material, is well watered and 
Gnevenly spread. And despite its com- 
parative brevity the opera as a_ whole 
§eems curiously monotonous. Mr: Hadley 
, pps undoubtedly handicapped by the text. 
For Mrs. Pollock has clearly failed to do 
Gautier justice. The whole dramatic 
aspect of Act II has been woefully sen- 
fimentalized. In her text Mrs. Pollock 
puts into Meiamoun’s mouth a last re- 
guest; he begs Cleopatra that “when his 
Soul first wings faltering to far coun- 
fies,” will she “hold its earthly shell to 
her heart . . .?” This wish the mis- 
f«ss of Egypt proceeds to carry out with 
Much tenderness and womanly feeling; 
and the opera ends on this note. In the 
Original tale, when Meiamoun drains the 
| $tcaming vase and falls dead “Cleopatra 
bent her head, and one burning tear— 
fhe only one she had ever shed—fell into 
the cup to mingle with the molten pearl.” 
When Antony arrives, a moment later, 
Sc explains the corpse’s presence by say- 
hy with a smile that it signifies only a 
.g | poison she was testing. “My dear Lord, 
Wi!! you not please to take a seat beside 
Me and watch these Greek buffoons 
o | dance?” Thus Gautier ends the night of 
Cleopatra. No doubt Mrs. Pollock’s ver- 
} Son is more “telling” and will continue 
t be so while the groundlings demand 
¥ this sort of “idealization.” 
Opera Is Finely Performed 
r he performance was in.all respects 
. Pa of consistent excellence. Mme. 
e |) Frances Alda, as Cleopatra, sang her 
Music brilliantly and with much expres- 
‘Bveness. Her acting, too, was worthy. 
Mme. Alda’s costuming did not seem to 
be .1uthentic and made her a less convinc- 
by figure than she might otherwise have 
prsented. Orville Harrold, as the infat- 
\|-U'ed hunter, sang superbly and enacted 
th: part with fine fervor. His diction 
Wis notable. It is a matter of opinion 
Wicther he is physically well suited to 
th: réle. One pictured Meiamoun a 
\) $l ehter figure, though statuesque. And 
Wy, when he climbed from Cleopatra’s 
\/ Pol, was Mr. Harrold as innocent of all 
|}M@ isture as though he had spent a day 
1h the desert? There can be no excuse 
2 such inattention to easily executed 
ails. 
Jeanne Gordon was a _ satisfactory 
|Mrdion—her voice is a lovely one—and 
M rie Tiffany was capable as Tras. Millo 
‘Pico did his small share well as the 
By nuch and the same can be said for 
Ibuis d’Angelo as a Roman Officer 
a1 Vincenzo Reschiglian as the Voice 
of intony. Mr. Papi’s conducting may 
\9@ accounted one of the best things he 
done at the opera house. 
i a'he scenic pictures, the creations of 
man Bel-Geddes, were imposing af- 
‘s, done from a richly laid palette and 
)M®wing considerable fantasy, especially 
Mat for Act II. The latter provoked ap- 
Wa@use when it was first revealed. 
« ||) Work Is Cordially Received 
8 ‘Cleopatra’s Night” was received very 
) dially by the vast audience. After 
- K first act the claque worked like mad; 
4 at the opera’s end there was no 
e ibt as to the sincerity and warmth of 
e assemblage’s applause. After taking 
. yeral curtain calls the principals led 
r t Mr. Hadley, who in turn produced his 


IN BINDING 
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Orville Harrold as “Meiamoun” and Mme. Alda as “Cleopatra,” in Act II of “Cleo- 


collaborator, Mrs. Pollock, and Maestro 
Papi. Mr. Hadley (upon whom was be- 
stowed a large wreath) made a brief 
speech in which he figuratively doffed his 
hat to Mr. Gatti-Casazza for his interest 
in and helpfulness to the American com- 
poser. He expressed his gratitude to all 
who had had a hand in the preparation 
and performance of his work. 

After “Cleopatra’s Night,” “Pagliacci” 
was sung, with Caruso in his adored réle. 

BERNARD ROGERS. 


Opinions of the Critics © 


The feeling of the solo utterances and all 
the lyric proclamations of emotion, for this 
musician seizes every opportunity to write 
song, are.always correct. The music has the 
necessary quality of sensuousness. It is 
suited to the disclosure of purely physical 
excitements. It is always melodious, but 
possibly some listeners will find it too finely 
moulded. If there was anything worth sing- 
ing in this brutal love it might have been 
sung in savage, large limbed phrases. Mr. 
Hadley’s themes are elegant, graceful, win- 
ning, but not tumultuous in feeling.—W. J. 
Henderson, in ‘‘The Sun-Herald.’’ 


Mr. Hadley writes as one expertly familiar 


with the orchestra, and possessing a true 
feeling for dramatic movement and expres- 
sion and contrast, and for the emotional 


current impelled and directed by the dramatic 
movement. He employs the modern idiom or 
idioms It would be too much to say that 
this music shows strong originality or power- 
ful individuality There is much that is 
effective, much that is well conceived, appro- 
priate to the action and the situation, ex- 
pressive of emotions of the drama. It is 
made with ability and competency. But of 
purning passion, rapturous intoxication, lux- 
urious sensuousness, there is not so much as 
will possess the listener’s sense and transport 
him in imagination to the Nile bank.—Rich. 
ard Aldrich, in ‘*The Times.” 


patra’s Night” 


In his delineation the composer is clear, 
simple and fervid. He rises to no great 
heights, but he never falls into the banal. 
The chief melody, ‘I love you,” first sung 


by Cleopatra, later as a variant by the hero, 
is a trifle sentimental, and it is easy to pre- 
dict its popularity. It will be surely sung, 


hummed, whistled. As no modern opera is 
complete without an intermezzo, we are 
offered a melodious and atmospheric one 


before Act II. It, too, is bound to become a 
favorite. There were many striking details 
in the which throughout is luminous, 
flowing, rich in its oiliness and suffused with 
kaleidoscoping tints. Hadley is ever master 


score, 


of his orchestra.—James WHuneker, in ‘‘The 
World.” 

Mr. Hadley is a master craftsman. There 
was no evidence of a ’prentice hand in the 


structure of his score. Not a crudity, not an 
inept phrase. The music flowed on from be- 
ginning to end, now in deep, pellucid eddies 
of sound, now in swift, surging, spouting. 
glistening sonorities. But whether in tran- 
quil flow or passionate onrush the waters all 
seemed to come from other and higher than 
Hadleyian springs. We would gladly have 
sacrificed much of this technical finish for a 
modicum of originality. The hand was the 
hand of Hadley, the voice was that of Rich- 
ard Strauss, or Moussorgsky, or Wagner; or 
Puccini.—H. E. Krehbiel, in ‘‘The Tribune.’’ 


Mr. Hadley has a better opera technic than 
most of the American composers we have 
listened to at the Metropolitan. In particu- 


lar Mr. Hadley orchestrates well.—Pitts 
Sanborn, in ‘*The Globe.’’ 
With the exception of Cadman’s ‘‘Shane- 


wis,’’ it [‘‘Cleopatra’s Night’’] is the best of 
the ten American works staged during the 
last twelve years by the present manager of 
the Metropolitan. . While not Oriental 
in coloring. Hadley’s music is sufficiently 
sensuous and entrancing to match the glow- 
ing poetic imagery of Gautier’s tale.—H. T. 
Finck, in “The Evening Post. 


“Forza del Destino” 


The opening of the Chicago season in 
New York on Monday night apparently 
meant nothing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where there was the usual ca- 
pacity audience to hear Caruso and Pon- 
selle in “La Forza del Destino.” Leo- 
nora in this old work is perhaps Miss 
Ponselle’s best réle. The youthful, sex- 
laden quality of her tone was particu- 
larly appealing in the prayer of the third 
act. Caruso varied exquisite mezza voce 
with less welcome explosive utterance. 
Zanelli substituted for de Luca as Don 
Carlos. He was ill at ease but sang 
creditably. To Gabrielle Besanzoni fell 
the ungrateful task of singing the absurd 
“rat-a-plan” of the encampment scene. 
The many Latins in the audience ap- 
plauded her’ vociferously. Mardones 
again gave beautiful voice to The Ab- 
bott, and Chalmers was amusing as 
Father Melitone. The ballet of Rosina 
Galli delighted as heretofore. Mr. Papi 
conducted. ©. F. 


A “Coq d’Or” Matinée 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s glorious “Le Coq 
d’Or” was heard at a special perform- 
ance on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 27, un- 
der the baton of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
Although the program had Mabel Garri- 
son down for the singing part of the 
Princess, the latter’s music was sung by 
Evelyn Scotney, who negotiated it satis- 
factorily for the most part except for 
occasional deviations from pitch. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary difficulty of 
the music this may be forgiven. The 


[Continued on page 4] 
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“RIP VAN WINKLE” 
FAILS TO IMPRESS 
THE NEW YORKERS 


De Koven’s Last Opera Dis- 
appoints Lexington Theater 
Audience at Eastern Pre- 
miére—Mackaye’s Libretto 
Misses Spirit of Irving’s 
Idyll— Evelyn Herbert 
Makes Her Début—Ravel’s 
“Heure Espagnole” Proves 
Inconsequential But Enter- 
taining at First New York 
Hearing — Messager’s 
“Madame Chrysanthéme” 
Full of Charm—Other Of- 
ferings of the Chicagoans 


HE injunction to speak nought but 

tenderness and good of the departed 
does not extend to their musical works. 
Else the critical appraisal of the late 
Reginald De Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle,” 
which the Chicago Opera Association 
produced for the first time in New York 
at the Lexington Theater Friday even- 
ing of last week might be fraught with 
embarrassment. The disparity of ar- 
tistic tastes entertained by two com- 
munities is truly one of the most mys- 
terious and inscrutable phenomena of 
time. Only a little month past found 
Chicago protesting solemnly to all the 
gods at once that operatic deficits 
would be an extinct affliction within its 
civic confines if only more operas like this 
lamented composer’s swan-song were 
visited upon it. And yet last week a 
good-sized audience prepared to do rev- 
erence to the manes of the deceased mu- 
sician may well have been moved by a 
wish that the same swan-song had been 
left unsung. For it is a poor song, a 
passing poor one. ; 

“Rip Van Winkle” is denominated a 
“folk opera.” It has four acts, these in 
turn divided into seven scenes. Percy 
Mackaye, who collaborated with Mr. De 
Koven in the ill-starred ‘Canterbury 
Pilgrims” drew liberally on his imagina- 
tion for dramatic adornment and motiva- 
tion of the Hudson valley myth. The 
result comes nearer to the stage piece 
exalted by the quaint personality of 
Joseph Jefferson than to Washington 
Irving’s exquisitely simple legend. Of 


course, Messrs. Mackaye and De Koven 
are not the first to have approached the 
sleeping vagabond of the Catskills with 
operatic intent. A “Rip Van Winkle,” 
by George Bristow, saw the light of the 
stage over half a century ago, and Plan- 
quette, who sounded the _ vivacious 
“Chimes of Normandy,” turned out an 
operetta called simply “Rip,” a feature of 
which was the sudden appearance of the 
ballet to do a pas de séduction about the 
sleeping Van Winkle. Inquisitive re- 
search might disclose still others, but the 
findings would hardly be pertinent to the 
present record. The designation ‘folk 
opera” denotes in this case little beyond 
an intention of the authors. In itself it 


carries a _ specific significance. One 
thinks of “Der Freischiitz” and “A Life 
for the Czar” as archetypes. “Der 


Trompeter van Siackkingen, “Hansel und 
Gretel,” “Czar und Zimmermann,” “Un- 
dine,” “Les Noces de Jeannette,” “Si 
jétais Roi”’—these and others of their 
kind fall in the category of works volks- 
thiimlich by virtue of simple, intimate 
plots about lowly folk and music grown 
close to the soil. But folk operas are not 
made by the mere process of calling them 
such. Percy Mackaye’s story is simple 
and silly and Mr. De Koven’s score in- 
necuous as could be wished. Another 
year will tell how “Rip Van Winkle” ful- 
fills the destiny of “folk opera”—a quali- 
fication which its authors do not prove, 
but blandly admit. 

A spineless, sapless, lifeless entertain- 
ment confronted the audience last week, 
one that automatically raised the paltry 
worth of the “Canterbury Pilgrims” by 
implied comparison. Mr. Mackaye’s ac- 
tionless and inep¢ libretto, with its 
wooden verse, its unlyrical, undramatic 
episodes, its want of clearly drawn char- 
acters, its halting movement and _ its 
puerile, irrelevant and childish conceits, 
as long word plays on “Katydid” and 
“Whippoorwill,” has little in common 
with the adventures of. the cherished 
Rip of the tale or the play, his amusing 
associates and the circumambient charm 
of picturesque locale. In the name of 
“folk” diversion a wistful idyll is 
changed into a creaking, ungreased, 
ill-contrived piece of stage mechanism, 
in which magic flasks and such vanities 
are much in evidence doubly to confound 
the confusion of the whole hopeless 
business. 

Mr. De Koven’s music is here far 
weaker than in his more pretentious 
“Canterbury” opera. He was a sick man 
during the period of its composition, of 
which the score bears conspicuous wit- 
ness. It is a thin, sluggish, maundering 
streamlet of fragmentary bits of oper- 
etta melody, liberal helpings from Puc- 
cini and a few choruses like pale palimp- 
sests of “Robin Hood.” The characters, 
whether Catskill villagers or the well- 
mannered spooks of Hendrik Hudson, de- 
liver themselves throughout in the same 
kind of driveling tunes. Mercilessly 
repetitious usage of a few themelets con- 
jures the exasperation of boredom. The 








Opera at the Metropolitan 





[Continued from page 3] 
rest of the cast was familiar and gave 
a sterling account of itself as usual. Mr. 
Bamboschek has not directed this score 
before to our knowledge. He did it cred- 
itably. What an inspiring task for any 
conductor this work presents! A large 
audience, with a goodly sprinkling of 
young folk, was enchanted by the unique. 


masterpiece. B. &. 
“Oberon” Delights 
The thrice-welcome “Oberon” was 
given on the evening of Jan. 30. The 


fairy legend again provided capital en- 
tertainment for a large audience. The 
interpreters in the admirable perform- 
ance were Ponse!le, Howard, Delaunois, 
Sundelius, Martinelli, Diaz, Dua, Mar- 
tino, D’Angelo, Laurenti, Ananian, Res- 
chiglian. As always, Bodanzky_ con- 
ducted the opera which he has himself 
so adroitly revised. 


The Double Bill 


The performance of Leoncavallo’s “I 
Pagliacci,” which followed “Cleopatra’s 
Night” Saturday afternoon, was perhaps 
the best New York has heard this season. 
Caruso was the Canio, Florence Easton 
the Nedda, and Scotti the Tonio. The 
tenor gave all his vocal resources to the 
“Un tal Gioco” and “Vesti la Giubba,” 
as of yore. Mme. Easton sang with 
beautiful tone, and the vixenish touches 
which she gave the réle made it some- 
thing more than the usual pretty pic- 
ture. Scotti’s Tonio was superb—the 
best Tonio of the year—even though 
lacking the high tones which other bari- 


tones inject into the “Prologue.” Lau- 
renti sang Silvio with beautiful voice. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. O. T 


The Puccini Triplets 


The Saturday evening performance 
was devoted to Puccini’s three one-act 
operas, which drew a large audience and 
aroused much enthusiasm. There were 
no new features in “Tabarro,” in which 
Mmes. Muzio and Howard and Messrs. 
Crimi and Amato again had the leading 
parts. Nor was there anything of a 
novel nature in the performance of 
“Suor Angelica,” in which Miss Farrar 
again gave a magnificent portrayal of 
the anguish and death of the erring 
sister. 

In “Gianni Schicchi,” however, there 
was special interest owing to the first 
appearance of Marie Sundelius as Lauwr- 
etta. Mme. Sundelius sang the part 
beautifully and looked very charming. 
After her singing of the little aria “O 
Mio Babbino Caro” she had _ several 
rounds of ringing applause. The rdéle of 
La Ciesca, which Mme. Sundelius created 
in the premiére of this Puccini opera and 
which she had sung in all its previous 
performances, was entrusted on this oc- 
casion to Mary Mellish, who acquitted 
herself of her part with great credit. 
Mr. De Luca repeated his clever deline- 
ation of the Florentine rogue and Mr. 
Crimi was an ardent Rinuccio. Others in 
the cast were Mmes. Tiffany and How- 
ard and Messrs. De Segurola, Ananian, 
Bada, Malatesta and Laurenti. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted all three operas 
with splendid verve. N.S, 


orchestration is scrawny, and so ill-de- 
vised as to conceal melodies instead of 
enhancing them, while the whole score 
lacks the essential foundation of a solid 
bass. In the revels of Hendrick Hudson’s 
crew in a mountain glen Mr. De Koven 
had a chance for a species of ‘‘Wolfs- 
schlucht.”” But these ghosts of the Half 
Moon are creatures who never violate the 
gentle amenities of comic opera spookery. 
For his choruses the composer writes less 
efficiently than in bygone days. His choral 
technic tended always, it is true, to the 
glee club order, but it falls short here of 
his best efforts along that line. 


The Interpreters 


Given material so intractable, it is 
small wonder that the singers failed to 
lift the overhanging pall or to vitalize 
characters or scenes. Of the English 
text only a single sentence made its 
way intelligibly across the footlights— 
Peterkee’s “I wish I were home,” the sen- 
timent of which the audience pounced 
upon with a roar of approbative laugh- 


Two Novelties and Titta Ruffo ° § 


They toiled unremittingly in the tra’ 
planted operatic vineyards of the C’' 
cagoans on Wednesday of last we’ 
Three operas were given between m 
day and midnight, two of them novelt§ 
to New York, the third exploiting a se 
sational singer. In the afternoon Anc 
Messager’s “Madame Chrysanthéme” 
ceived its first hearing in this neighb« 
hood. At night Ravel’s “L’Heure Esp 
nole” underwent its local baptism, tags 
with a “Pagliacci” that sported Ti 
Ruffo, back after six years’ wanderi: 
The last in artistic account was first 


popular indorsement but shall not fJot 
that reason be first in consideration heve. 


It may be questioned if these mid-week 
matinées are the part of wisdom. 


semblages in big auditoriums, 








There A 
was a depressingly small audience on 7 
hand Wednesday afternoon and small as. 7 
unless } 











fired to unwonted enthusiasm and re. 7 


sponsively alert, diffuse an intangible de. | 
pression that reacts on everybody and 9 
The gathering in question © 


everything. 
showed itself politely cordial and nothing 
more. A _ pity, too! For 


“Madane | 








Principals in “Madame Chrysantheme”: 
Miura, Charles Fontaine, Dc 


ter. Poor Mr. Baklanoff struggled hard 
to create a colorable portrayal of Rip. 
But the only result was precious little 
of the beloved vagabond of popular im- 
agination, so imperishably externalized 
by Joe Jefferson. As Peterkee—the 
young hoyden invented by Mr. Mackaye 
to lend point to Rip’s adventures and 
supply a modicum of love interest at the 
close—Evelyn Herbert, of sensational 
Chicago fame, introduced herself to New 
Yorkers, though without effects as un- 
balancing as on Congress and Dearborn 
streets. She is a vivacious creature, 
amateurish as yet, with a _ pretty 
but scarcely phenomenal, soprano voice, 
light of texture and small in volume. An 
inclination to flat and to pinch high tones 
to the point of stridency did not pass un- 
noticed. But definite and conclusive 
judgment upon her merits may be sus- 
pended till she has been heard in a réle 
musically more distinguished and grate- 
ful. Mr. Dufranne took the ghost of 
Hendrik Hudson with all the seriousness 
in the world. Mr. Huberdeau was 
Nicholas Vedder, Edward Cotreuil Dirk 
Spuytenduyvil, Edna Darch Katrina and 
Emma Noe—of charming voice—a Goose 
Girl. Messrs. Nicholas, Warnery and 
Carroll filled lesser parts. The sing- 
ing of the choristers spoke ill for the 
effects of Catskill air on the voice. A 
ballet was dragged in to caper awhile 
about the slumbering Rip—presumably 
to indicate that here was indeed opera. 
Hudson and his cronies held their nine- 
pin sports in a region resembling Col- 
orado much more closely than any lo- 
cality in the vicinage of Kaaterskill or 
Haynes Falls. The stage management 
concerned itself little about the impal- 
pability of spirits and the bogeymen of 
Hudson’s maritime equipage mingled 
with the plain, everyday folks of the 
Catskill village without perceptible divid- 
ing lines between solid flesh and impon- 
derable substance. Alexander Smallens 
conducted noisily. Between the acts 
Percy Mackaye made a speech eulogizing 
the dead composer and Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, who a year ago commissioned 
poet and musician to create the opera. 
H. F. P. 


Left to Right, Edmund Warnery, Tamiii 
Dorothy Follis and Hector Dufranne 


Chrysanthéme” deserves a kindlier fu 


than the quick oblivion to which the » 
difference of last week’s hearers imp] 
itly dcomed it. If it will not pass ini 
history as a momentous contribution 1 
the musical joys of humankind it great) 
exceeds in unostentatious merit stuff ( 
which the fictitious virtues are pré 
agented in advance from the house-tox 
Its production by the Chicago people} 
due to the necessity of supplying a Jap 
nese prima donna with the only type 

réles for which nature fitted her. 1; 
maki Miura makes an admirable Butte 
fly, but even she cannot live by Cio-C 
San alone. Japanese parts are few a 
far between and after Jris has been @ 
counted for there remains little beyo: 
Yum-Yum (the best of them all) and 
Mimosa San, neither of which is dee 

legitimate in the sight of persons 4 
gaged in purveying “grand” opera | 
Americans. “Madame Chrysanthéme” 
not, speaking by the card, grand ope 
It fulfills the technical French definit’ 
of opéra-comique even if its authors oc 
it “lyric comedy,” which means much 
little. Opéra-comique or lyric comedy. 
belongs in a house designed for intima 
not in a great maw avid of heroic sono 
ties. Should we some day be bless 
with an institution corresponding artis 
cally to the Comique of Paris “Chrys: 
théme” and much like it may find a re’ 
ing place among us—not otherwise. I 
before such an institution can rise abi 
the abortive a radical change in 


American attitude toward operatic ® 


tertainment will have to transpire. 
“Madame Chrysanthéme” is based 


Pierre Loti’s story of the same tif® 
Georges Hartmann and André Alexan® 


made it into a tenuous libretto. There 
no action and no plot to speak of—he: 
no drama. A French naval lieutena 
Pierre (Loti himself shorn of his p 
ronymic) lands in Japan, marries 
geisha for diversion, philanders in f 
view of his little wife, jealously upbrs 
her for a fancied slight and then, afte} 
reconciliation, leaves her broken-hear} 
upon receiving sailing orders, cynic: 

a 


[Continued on page 5] 
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® obeerving that “all women are alike” 
Aween his comrade, Yves, recalls little 
(Gm santhéme to him on the journey 
i tmee, Loti, who traveled extensively 
| Pipi ge che Far East, put something of an 
m@obiographical bit into his narrative. 
ts of plagiarism have flown hither 
yon as between “Chrysanthéme and 
sk Bibe later written “Butterfly.” But the 
re Mmrallelisms are casual and superficial. 
on & loves and unions of Easterners and 
terners have supplied dramatic mot- 
before either of these works. 
re. Me iinjoyment of Messager’s opera de- 
le. “ends largely upon the attitude and ex- 
nd Mectancy of the listener. It is not a 
) Matter of pomp and circumstance, of 
ng Weandiose issues, of brilliant pretense. 
ne @ e is no strut, no heroic purpose, no 
Me-c. It is the placid, the delicate, the 
arcely mobile entertainment which 
ench folk sit through complaisantly, 
bn-exigently. Mild diversion, exempli- 
¢ in its character a trait of national 
‘hology. Disappointment awaited 
ose last week who anticipated more 
: this modest measure. 
\lessager’s score is charming, super- 
al, unimportant and designed by a 
nd of facile and abundant resource at 
« dictates of taste and gracious fancy. 
ere is no attempt to mirror passions, 
paint character, to evoke exotic atmos- 
eres, to color deeply or frame powerful 
chitectures. Melody, always fluent, 
nging from the deftly exquisite to the 
llid, instrumentation and workmanship 
vised with Gallic tact and art, and 
rywhere the French touch of delicate, 
obtrusive suggestion—of such things 
“Chrysanthéme,” no more, no less. 
rtions wefe omitted last week—por- 
ips that promised well, if the impres- 
ys of the libretto were trustworthy. 


Work Finely Mounted 


Hlhe piece was mounted with a mini- 
im of gaudy setting but a maximum, 
ne the less, of arresting stage effect. 
k'nd of proscenium mounted on a dais 
steps framed at the rear of the stage 
bat set scenic pieces were shown. Red 
d orange hangings broidered with 
ve chrysanthemums enclosed the space 
front of this frame, the action being 

nak ‘ried out simultaneously in the two. 

Heologue and epilogue disclosed the 

idowy bridge of a ship, backed by a 

‘turnal firmament of golden constella- 

ms. The four acts disclosed further a 

bi of elevated quay backed by tall 

sts of the anchored shipping; a gar- 

1 and the view of a Japanese street 

tival with processional and ballet. 

s last, executed by Serge Oukrainsky 
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r | Miss Ledowa and the admirable 
0 is de ballet of the Chicago company, 
le ved an ingenious devisement, in gor- 
a} busness of coloring and originality the 
e t thing of its kind seen in New York 


ms season. The glitter of the lovely 
tteemectacle roused the audience from its 
Cte her lethargic acquiescence in the pro- 
al dings to a vigorous demand for a 
‘or etition. 
yom maki Miura hardly succeeded, as 
1d jsantheme, in duplicating the im- 
mippeession of her Butterfly. Yet the rdle 
auemers little beyond an opportunity for 
7 ntiness and a wistful pathos, both of 
e? h she prettily conveyed. Her sing- 
ye" hardly maintained a high standard. 
it; emitted tones of many qualities and 
C , ofttimes strident and pinched. In 
h lefence may be adduced a recent 


Mr. Fontaine made a debonair 
‘+h ensign but his vocal methods play 
with the natural excellence of his 
By far the best singing of the 


tice noon was done by Mr. Dufranne, 
rsqummose Breton sailor, Yves, was a most 
re ically contrived opposite to his 
I id of the preceding night. Edmond 

nery did what could be done with 


be 

marriage broker Kangorou—an un- 
teful part at best—and there was a 
ty débutante in Dorothy Follis. 
d 1s Hasselmans conducted Messager’s 
tig@emeceful score with taste and sympathy. 


ws 
=o 
Rive 


- a “The Spanish Hour” 
re, 
ref |’ Heure Espagnole” (which ought to 


nafeeenglicized as “Spanish Time” instead 
= The Spanish Hour”) is diverting and 


es er. That is about the sum of its uses 
4 virtues. The little comedy dates 
rafeen 1912. It was produced only lately 
ae ™ London and still more recently in 
arfaecago. It managed to shock the 
ic; «Named citadel of the virtues. If 


‘Me disturbed the moral equilibrium of 
‘ev Yorkers last week there were no 
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Some of the Bright, Particular Stars of the Chicago Opera Association: 
3. Gino Marinuzzi, the Remarkable Young Conductor. 
6. Florence Macbeth (Photo by Daguerre). 
10. Forrest Lamont (Photo Mishkin). 


Bonci. 
Daguerre). 
9. John O’Sullivan, (c) Matzene. 


indications to that effect. Rather there 
seemed to prevail a lack of interest aris- 
ing from a failure to apprehend any but 
the most patent humors of the piece. Is 
the French language so insuperable a 
barrier to Americans? Or does the old 
saw hold that comedy in the holy confines 
of an opera house is incompatible with 
the American concept of what belongs 
there? 

The farce of Frane Nohain skates 
on thin ice and at one point, at least, 
breaks through. It might be an episode 
out of the “Decameron,” modernized in 
externals. There is a clinging Boccaccio 
flavor and that immortal is mentioned by 
name in the little epilude just before the 
final curtain. An old clockmaker of To- 
ledo, Torquemada, leaves his shop to at- 
tend to municipal duties. His wife, Con- 
cepcion, profits of his absence to receive 
various lovers. The presence of a mus- 
cular customer, a muleteer, who awaits 
her husband’s return embarrasses her. 
She sets him to work carrying clocks 
back and forth. In these clocks two gal- 
lants have taken refuge and humorous 
complications readily grow out of the 
muleteer’s amenability. Finally she in- 
vites the latter to her bedchamber. Her 
husband returns, but is easily persuaded 
that the suitors are present for legiti- 
mate reasons. Thatis all. Ravel’s music 
contains clever descriptive conceits. The 
rhythms of ticking clocks sound in the 
orchestra, mechanical toys are heard as 
well as seen in operation—Ravel learned 
sheep bleating from Strauss—violent dis- 
sonant explosions and sliding trombones 
emphasize the difficulties and discom- 
forts of the hidden lovers. But apart 
from these there is little matter in this 
score, little relationship to the subject, 
and virtually no comic suggestiveness. 
Spanish color, which might have been ex- 
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pected, is limited to the infrequent use of 
a characteristic rhythm. The final quin- 
tet is musically the best thing in the 
score and a capital travesty of the florid 
operatic concerted piece. But “L’Heure 
Espagnole” is not the Ravel of the gor- 
geously painted “Daphnis et Chloe.” 

Yvonne Gall sang and acted the self- 
indulgent wife admirably, though the 
opera gives scant occasion for sustained 
song. Mr. Maguenat as the muleteer 
Ramiro, Messrs. Warnery and Cotreuil 
as the baffled suitors, and Desiré Defrere 
as the cuckolded clock-maker fitted the 
picture in fine style and with excellent 
team play. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 

A host of Italians who bided their time 
put in an appearance after the Ravel 
opera and _ perpetrated pandemonium 
when Titta Ruffo finished the “Pagliacci” 
prologue. Delirious plaudits, strident 
whistlings, shouts, screams such as have 
not been heard in New York this season, 
greeted the feat. The baritone found it 
necessary to capitulate and repeat part 
of the number. He must have regretted 
the necessic”, for he broke on the high 
A flat and the whole passage was less 
satisfactorily delivered. Mr. Ruffo’s 
voice is still the voluminous organ of six 
years past. But it has lost the clarion 
brilliancy it had and it lacks compensat- 
ing mellowness and “velvet” as well as 
the former matchless breath control. Be- 
sides there are features in his singing 
indefensible in point of artistic propri- 
ety. The triple attack on the last G is 
from any standpoint unjustifiable and 
the three raps on the curtain as a signal 
for starting the piece a lame and impo- 
tent device of explaining away a mere 
vanity. It would be futile, though, to 
deny that Mr. Ruffo delighted the audi- 
ence immeasurably. 

The Nedda was Maria Santillan, who 


4. Titta Ruffo, (c) Matzene. 
7. Myrna Sharlow, (c) Moffett. 
































1. Amelita Galli-Curci, (c) Matzene. 2. Alessandro 


5 Tamaki Miura (Photo by 
8. Carlo Galeffi, (c) Moffett. 


showed a pleasing but ill-handled so- 
prano, and the Canio Forrest Lamont, 


ever ready to sing anything. Mr. Mari- 
nuzzi conducted. Be. F. 


“Pelléas” on Tuesday 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” was the opera 
put forward by the Chicagoans for the 
second night of their visit. ‘Pelléas” di- 
rectly after “L’Amore dei Tre Re”—they 
are esthetes truly, these Westerners, and 
a dash of estheticism is a thing of which 
our operatic life has need! Undaunted 
by the terrific exactions of Fiora the 
evening before, to which she had re- 
sponded with such unmatched force and 
fervor, Mary Garden assumed _ the 
scarcely less trying if antithetical rdéle 
of the mystic maiden of unknown prove- 
nance. In a stage box sat Maurice 
Maeterlinck. He was seeing the opera 
of which he was the unwilling libret- 
tist for the first time. The tale 
of his antagonism to Debussy’s set- 
ting is history. He had hoped the fall 
of the whole thing “would be swift and 
noisy.” Slight alterations in his text 
ruffled his temper. Some say that other 
reasons colored his irascible mood. No 
matter. Debussy’s music will keep his 
play alive. Did he, one wonders, recog- 
nize last week the absolute spiritual 
brotherhood that existed between com- 
poser and poet in the evolution of this 
music drama? Mr. Maeterlinck sat, 
looked and listened impassively, his out- 


ward indifference untouched till after 
the fourth act. Here Miss Garden 
stepped across the stage to his box, 


and leaning over the footlights shook his 
hand. The audience was not to be quieted 
till the portly poet had bowed several! 
times. 


| Continued on page 6] 
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Chicago Opera at the Lexington 








“RIP VAN WINKLE” 
FAILS TO IMPRESS 
THE NEW YORKERS 


[Continued from page 5] 


“Pelléas” does not attract the throng 
to-day any more than when its novelty 
was esteemed a world problem. Probably 
it never will. It frankly bores some and 
even those who reverence it can see why. 
Its beauty goes hand in hand with its 
monotony. Monotony is a part of its es- 
sence, the inevitable result of the prem- 
ises out of which it was engendered. 
Time has, however, shed light upon the 
folly of the stereotyped accusations once 
urged against it. It is not harmonically 
restricted, even if one does long at times 
for an elemental chord; it is not dynam- 
ically monotonous, or thematically in- 
tangible, or calculatingly negligent of 
tonality. Wonderful it is, though no 
longer perilous or even passing strange. 
So long as Mary Garden embodies the hap- 
less maiden it will hold an exalted place 
in the affection of many American music- 
lovers. Her impersonation last week fell 
nothing short of its previous charms. The 
pathos of her enactment in the scene of 
Goland’s insane brutality and the episode 
of her final passing wrings the tears from 
the beholder’s eyes by the intensity of 
quiet poignance. Could this be the in- 
candescent Fiora of the night before? 
Verily, a miracle of art, of imagination, 
of creativity! 

The rest of the performance was 
worthy in spite of its apparent placidity. 
Mr. Maguenat’s Pelléas, and honest and 
capable achievement, is yet somewhat of 
the earth earthy for this impalpable 
pageant of souls “perplexed in the ex- 
treme.” Mr. Dufiranne’s Golaud remains 
the superb creation it was twelve years 
ago, and the Arkel of Mr. Huberdeau 
conveys the sense of paternal benignity. 
Mme. Claessens, Mme. de Phillippe and 
Mr. Nicolay completed the cast. Mr. 
Charlier conducted, but his is a robust 
constitution. Poor Campanini! How 
miraculously he used to evoke the mystic 
dreams woven in the gossamer fabric of 
this score! H. F. P. 


Galli-Curci in “Traviata” 


Mme. Galli-Curci made her local oper- 
atic re-entry as Violetta, in “Traviata,” 
last Monday night. A large audience 
of predominantly Italian constitution— 
incidentally the largest drawn by the 
Chicagoans to date—attended and dis- 
played during the early part of the even- 
ing an effusiveness which waned notice- 
ably as the opera progressed. The per- 
formance in detail and in general was 
the poorest yet offered by the visiting 
company, partly for unavoidable reasons. 
Illness still wrought irremediable havoc 
in the ranks of the organization, forcing 
a twelfth-hour substitution of Mr. Mag- 
uenat in place of both Messrs. Galeffi 
and Rimini, successively slated for the 
labors of Giorgio Germont. Mr. Mag- 
uenat is a worthy French artist of dra- 
matic proclivities, and does more or less 
commendable things as Pelléas Ramiro, 
Valentine, and such. But the gods never 
purposed him for a role like Germont, 
and the audience was obliged last Mon- 
day to accept with the best grace pos- 
sible his unquestionably sincere inten- 
tions. Allowance had to be made as well 
for Alessandro Dolci, who undertook 
Alfredo, though just come from a bed 
of sickness, and who, in the circum- 
stances, acquitted himself tolerably. But 
chorus, ballet, orchestra and conductor 
could lay claim to no such indulgence. 
Teofilo de Angelis conducted in rude and 
ragged fashion, and appeared supremely 
unconcerned over the misfit of his accom- 
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MISS SOPRANO 


Send for handsome leaflet fully describing 
THE MAID OF THE CANYON (Flute Ob.). 
Price $1.00 and A TALE OF MEXICO, Price 50c 
(with this Ad). Both for $1.00. 

MARATHON MUSIC CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
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WANTED 
Experienced first tenor desires church choir position 
Box J. D. C., care Musical America. 


paniments. Agreement of singers and 
orchestra, as the exception rather than 
the rule, became the accepted order of 
the occasion. 

The popular soprano has never gar- 
nered her best laurels in Violetta. Con- 
ceding even this well-established fact, 
her singing was disquieting on Monday 
night. The oft-remarked flatting, not 
only upon attack, but even as affecting 
the integrity of pitch in sustained tones, 
assumed a persistence more than ordi- 
nary. In quality, in body, in resonance, 
moreover, the voice appeared to have 
undergone signal deterioration—whether 
transient, or otherwise, further perform- 
ances will tell—and there was ‘ess bril- 
liance, less than the wonted spontaneity 
of delivery in the utterance of the 
“Sempre Libera” and the lesser corusca- 
tions of the first act. Her convulsive and 
disjointed treatment of phrases was not 
the least deplorable feature of a dis- 
tinctly unfortunate showing. H.F.P. 


Bonci Returns in “Masked Ball” 


For the second time in a week the 
siege of illness thwarted the first ap- 
pearance of Rosa Raisa on Saturday 
afternoon. Billed to sing Amelia in the 
“Masked Ball” she yielded the part to a 
newcomer, a young Brooklyn soprano, 
Kathryn Lynbrook. Likewise Giacomo 
Rimini, billed as Renato, failed to re- 
cover from a besetting indisposition and 
the hardy, much-working Mr. Baklanoff 
stepped into the breach, though he had 
sung Rip Van Winkle the previous even- 
ing, and Manfredo the night before that. 
As a result of all this the attentions of 
the audience focused themselves on 
Alessandro Bonci who returned to New 
York after an absence of years in the 
role of Riccardo. A large congregation 
of Italians took on excitedly over the 
tenor. Enthusiasm was not confined to 
their ranks, however. The most tem- 
perate in the audience found themselves 
powerfully moved by the art of the little 
tenor, which in the interval of his ab- 
sence has lost none of its exquisite re- 
finement, its aristocratic elegance. Here 
was bel canto in its superfine distinction, 
the sort of thing which cannot be dupli- 
cated in this community to-day. Mr. 
Bonci’s voice, far from deteriorating, 
seems to have gained something in body 
and volume. It still has its old-time 
flickering vibrato, but also more of the 
ring of emotion. His treatment of the 
phrase remains as unsurpassably fine as 
ever. He evoked the greatest uproar of 
the afternoon by his performance of the 
“E scherzo od é follia,” delivering the 
laughing sixteenth notes with a tripping 
ease past belief and the ornamental ef- 
fect of exquisite filigree, but barely in- 
terrupting the lovely flow of tone there- 
by. What a pity that the Chicagoans 
have no Mozart in their répertoire. 

Aside from Mr. Bonci’s the best sing- 
ing came from Cyrena Van Gordon, the 
Ulrica, and Florence Macbeth, the 
Oscar. Miss Macbeth’s enchantingly 
“pointed” voice had all its characteristic 
purity of crystal, and though she strayed 
several times from the pitch, completely 
won her hearers by the spontaneity of 
her song and her effervescent person- 
ality. Those who left after the third 
act, dismayed by the lateness of the hour, 
missed in her “Saper vorreste” one of 
the most bewitching features of the 
afternoon. 


Miss Lynbrook, the substituted Amelia, 
exhibited a voice of notable quality 
hampered by some regrettable technical 
faults. Some of Mr. Baklanoff’s singing 
—notably in the “Eri tu”—showed the 
strain of three consecutive day’s labor. 
Mr. Defrere, as Silvano, and Messrs. 
Lazzari and Nicolay as Sam and Tom 
were entirely competent. Mr. de Angelis 
conducted rather roughly but empha- 
sized the remarkable superiority of this 
score over “La Forza del Destino.” Cer- 
tainly there are pages in the “Masked 
Ball” that will always be heard with 
keen pleasure and command artistic re- 
spect almost as serious as portions of 
“Aida.” ae 

“Butterfly” 


Puccini’s “Madama _ Butterfly” was 
given at the popular priced Satur- 
day night performance on Jan. 31. 
The cast included Tamaki Miura 
in the name part, Forrest Lamont 
as Pinkerton and Georges Baklanoff as 
Sharpless. The outstanding feature of 
the performance was the singing of Mr. 
Baklanoff who made his fifth appearance 
during the week, having sung Monday, 
Thursday, Friday and already at the 
matinée on the same day. It was extra- 
ordinary that he was able to sing at all 
and a miracle that he sang so well. Mme. 
Miura’s Butterfly is too well known to 
call for extended comment. It seems to 
have lost in dignity somewhat since her 
excursion into light opera. Mr. Lamont 
was excellent as Pinkerton, singing very 
beautifully at all times, but giving a 
curiously Latin characterization of the 


role. Louis Hasselmans eas ay a 
“Tre Re” Again Thrills 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 


was repeated on the evening of Jan. 29, 
the cast being identical with that of the 
opening night. Miss Garden’s Fiora was 
even more electrifying than at the first 
hearing, strengthening the impression 
that she is the first singer to realize the 
possibilities of the part. Edward John- 
son, Virgilio Lazzari and Georges Bak- 
lanoff, as Avito, Archibaldo and Man- 
fredo respectively, repeated the excellent 
singing of the previous see eG 





E. Robert Schmitz Gives Second of 
Lecture Series 


E. Robert Schmitz gave his second lec- 
ture-recital at the Ritz-Carlton on the 
morning of Jan. 29, tracing the influence 
of instrumental evolution on composi- 
tion. His few remarks preceding an 
eclectic program displayed, as usual, an 
erudition and analysis, uncommon. Be- 


' ginning with clavichord pieces by Daquin 


and Couperin, whose _ interpretations 
made delicious moments, Mr. Schmitz 
gave Bach’s Toccata and Fugue, Beetho- 
ven’s Andante and Finale from the 
““Apassionata” Sonata, and his forte, a 
group of modern works. These last were 
Borodine’s ‘Au Couvent,” Debussy’s “Col- 


- lines D’Anacapri” and “Feux d’Artifices,” 


in which he is unapproachable; Aubert’s 
“Socory” from “Sillages,” and finally, 
the Toccata from Ravel’s “Tomb of 
Couperin.” F. R. G. 





The New York Concert Ensemble, 
which comprises Hans Kronold, ’cellist, 
Bertha Lansing Rodgers, contralto, and 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone, will be un- 
able, owing to the great number of Mr. 
Kronold’s own solo engagements in the 
east, to make its planned Southern and 
Western tour during February and 
March. 








THEO. 


KARLE 


an American tenor 
in recital at 


CARNEGIE HALL 
New York 
Evening of Feb. 23 


Only Fifteen (15) Open Dates 
Between Feb. 1 and June 15. 
Season of 1920-21 now booking. 


Mr. Karle sings exclusively with the 
Brunswick Phonograph Co., his 
records appearing about March 1. 


Direction Kingsbery Foster 
66 W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 





PROGRAM 


1. Recit., Jehovah Hear!. .““Engedi” 
Aria—My Heart Is Sore 


PP Ey Pree eee Beethoven 

S. cc vaackereees Cimara 

Non ho parole.......... Sibella 

Quando tu canti...... Tirindelli 
Paradiso—L’Africaine 

ROPE OEE Peer Perey Meyerbeer 


3. Four Sea Lyrics. Campbell-Tipton 
After Sunset 


Darkness 
The Crying of Water 
Requies 
4. Che gelida manina—“Boheme”’ 
RG Oe ee pene ee Puccini 
5. Supplication.......... La Forge 
Who Knows?.......... Stickles 
(First time) 
To a Hilltop..... a Cox 
This Passion Is But an Ember 
Dai age ih ta analy Sas oar e Lohr 
, SRT Ee Glen 
There Is no Death...... O’Hara 


William Stickles at the piano. 














LOS ANGELES REVELS | 
IN SYMPHONIC FEAST 
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Rothwell and Tandler Orches. 
tras Attract Large Audiences | 
—Cherniavskys Are Soloists 7 


Los ANGELES, CAL, Jan. 25.—Th i 
Philharmonic Orchestra had as soloist; 
in its concert of Jan. 25 the mem. 7 
bers of the Cherniavsky Trio, playing 7 







separately; Leo playing the Tchaikovsky 
violin concerto, Jan playing the Lisz 7 
Hungarian Fantasy, for piano, andj” 
Mischel playing two movements of the 
First Cello Concerto of Golterman, al] ~ 
with orchestral accompaniment. The or. 7” 
chestral numbers were a “March of th: | 
Dwarfs” from Moszkowski’s “Laurin” . 
Ballet, Wagner’s “Dreams,” the Jung. 7 
nickel arrangement of the “Prize Song’ © 
from “Mastersingers,” a Petite Suite by 7 
Ducasse, and ‘Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche 
Slave.” The audience filled Trinity Audi. 
torium and was enthusiastic, especially 
for the “Mastersingers” and the brillian; 
piano playing of Jan Cherniavsky. 

The Los Angeles Symphonv gave ; 
program at Pasadena this afternoon, in | 
which the principal number was. the 
Schumann Fourth Symphony, other nun. 
bers being the Prelude to “The After. 
noon of a Faun” and the “Meistersinger’ 
Prelude. The soloist was Ettore Can. 
pana in the Prologue to “I Pagliacci.” 

In honor of General Pershing, at the 
Hotel Maryland, the Los Angeles Syn. 
phony played a program on Jan. 2 
which included the “War March of 
Priests,” Mendelssohn; Minuet, Boccher. 
ini; Polonaise, Chopin-Glazounow; “Arle. 7 
sienne” Suite, Bizet; “Cortége” from 
“Caucasian Sketches,” Ivanoff. The solo ~ 
ist was Ettore Campana, who offered the 
“Toreador” Song and the, “Pagliacci” 
Prologue with much effect. All available 
room was taken and many congratul:- 
tions were received by orchestra and 
soloist. 

L.-E. Behymer, who is Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s Western manager, states § 
that after a visit to her at her home a 7 
Grossmont, she is recovering from her)” 
illness, which was brought on by over- 
work. He says about the middle of ® 
February she will take up the ten South. 
ern California dates which she had to! 
postpone and seven in Arizona and New 
Mexico, singing probably two concerts :§ 
week. The Los Angeles recitals are now 
scheduled for Feb. 24 and 28. 


W.F.G. 
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New Chorus in Moline, IIl. 3 


MOLINE, ILL., Feb. 2.—The formatior 
of an excellent male chorus which has 
been named The Schuberts is a recent 
achievement of Moline. This organizatio & ~ 
is composed of business and profession: § 
men. They have as conductor Eugen 
Woodhams, formerly Dean of Music ¢® 
the Valley City (N. D.) State Normifl 
School. Margery Maxwell of the Chicago 
Opera Association appeared for the Mc® 
line Ladies’ Chorus, under Eugene Wooi: 
hams. Lois Lawson of Moline provide 
excellent accompaniments. E. W. 
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“Thomas Rivals Best of Concert and Opera Voices’’ 
—N.Y¥. Tribune. 





JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE BARYTONE 


Owing to his exclusive contract calling for his appear- 3 ; 
ance in the Fritz Kreisler-Victor Jacobi operetta ¥ 
“‘Apple Blossoms,’’ during its engagement at the Globe 
Theatre, Mr. Thomas’ concert appearances are neces- 
sarily limited in number this season. 


First Recital—Aeolian Hall 
Monday Matinee, February 16, 1920. | e 





Concert Direction: 
MARK A. LUESCHER, 
New York Hippodrome \ me ty 
| ge 
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(ear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


So trouble has broken out between that 
nost amiable of impresarios, William 
Wade Hinshaw, and your leading musical 
critic, Mr. Herbert F. Peyser. And all 
because of a criticism which Mr. Peyser 
wrote concerning the recent production 
by the Society of American Singers, 
whose ownership to-day is vested in Mr. 
Hinshaw, of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera “TIolanthe.” 

The matter has importance, apart 
from the fact that impresarios and 
‘ritics as a rule are not in agreement 
inless the critics write in more or less 
fulsome praise of the productions. It has 
importance for the reason that when the 
Society of American Singers first made 
its appeal for support, it did so with 
‘ertain definite statements as to its poli- 
cies and aims. ~ 

As you no doubt know, there has al- 
ways been a disposition on the part of 
many of our leading critics and writers 
for the press to insist that any plea that 
was made for our American singers and 
‘omposers was fundamentally wrong. 
The element of nationality, they claimed, 
should not appear. This involves an al- 
most total misapprehension among some 
with regard to your Editor’s position in 
the matter. He has never claimed that 
iny special favor should be shown to 
\mericans, but he has insisted upon the 
‘bandonment of the old prejudice which 
ias existed for years against them. In 
ther words, that they should have 
imple opportunity and be judged on the 
merits! 

Now Mr. Hinshaw’s position is virtu- 
lly that, endeavoring as he has done, 
nore or less worthily, to give productions 
n English with American singers, 
‘hough some of his leading artists have 
ot been Americans, criticism should be 
ivorable and should be animated rather 
vith a spirit of encouragement than with 


. cold, dispassionate purpose to review 
ings as they are. 

There seems to be no question that 
‘our eritie’s attitude with regard to this 
articular performance was more than 
ustified. Independent persons state 
hat the production of “Iolanthe” was 
‘mateurish, slipshod, though they admit 
eadily that “Ruddigore,” which fol- 
owed, was far better and deserving of 
raise. 

There is, however, another point in 
his situation which is particularly in- 
cresting to me, as I witnessed some of 
he first performances in London of the 
iilbert and Sullivan operas. With all 
‘ue deference to the good will I bear 
linshaw, who jumped in, rescued a dy- 
ng enterprise and put it on its feet, I 
nd it incumbent upon myself to tell 
‘(1m quite frankly that his performances 
‘f the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, while 
meritorious on the whole, entirely miss 
their main characteristic, which should 
be preserved—that is, if the present gen- 
eration of theater and opera goers are 
to have a correct appreciation of the 
power and charm of the works of the 

two distinguished collaborateurs. W. S. 
Gilbert was a satirist and humorist of 
the first rank. He was ably seconded in 


‘shape of torpedoes. 





his work by Sullivan, a musician and 
melodist also of the first rank. The 
main idea on which Gilbert built all his 
work was to have the characters who 
presented what they had to say, do so 
with absolute seriousness. To degrade 
his work by having it given in the spirit 
of low comedy, verging sometimes upon 
the positively vulgar, was wholly alien 
to this highly talented man’s scheme. All 
along I have wondered why no one took 
up this point, and I also wondered how 
it was that some of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan productions at the Park were 
treated so leniently by the majority of 
the critics. And then the unexpected 
happened, as you know it sometimes does. 

Now you may recall that I recently 
announced the arrival of the musical 
triplets, composed of our friends Kreh- 
biel of the Tribune, Henderson of the 
Sun and Huneker of the World, who 
seemed to be in agreement about most 
things, though I also expressed my con- 
viction that probably before long Hune- 
ker would “spill the beans,” as it is 
called. But as I said, the unexpected 
happened. ; 

And so it was that our good friend 
Krehbiel, “the Dean,” as he loves to be 
called, came out a Sunday ago and with 
tears streaming down his cheeks stated 
that he supposed he ought to apologize 
to the American Singers at the Park, 
to the majority of the writers for the 
newspapers, who are showing so much 
interest in their performance, and also 
to Mr. Hinshaw’s patrons, for presuming 
to make the observations which he had 
in mind, with the current performances 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operettas. 

Indeed, the Dean goes so far as to tell 
us that it is no fault of his that he is 
alive and obliged to write about works 
with which he became acquainted at an 
earlier and happier day. Nature not 
having intervened to prevent the afflic- 
tion, the Dean says he could only extri- 
cate himself by neglecting his duty to 
the Tribune or committing suicide, which 
he considers would be a crime. 

And then in the course of an able and 
interesting review, he states that: 

“The dominant idea of the Savoy 
operetta (giving it the name by which 
old-timers will recognize it, because it 
was produced at the Savoy Theater in 
London) was that its comicality should 
emerge from the absurd things that were 
said and done by apparently serious per- 
sonages in the most obviously sincere 
and unconscious manner. From this 
arose the delightful incongruity and 
paradox which are the essence of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan comedy. It was 
intellectual sometimes — so intellectual, 
indeed, that it went over the heads of 
the multitude. But the public acquired 
an education in time.” 

Also in the course of his article, Mr. 
Krehbiel states that the fundamentals 
on which the exquisite art of Gilbert and 
Sullivan are built, have been ignored, 
so that the comedian has again become 
what once he was, a crudely, rudely, 
obvious laugh provoker. And so he re- 
fers to De Wolf Hopper, who told him 
once concerning his clowning in a ver- 
sion of a Viennese operetta: 

“T have got to get a laugh when I 
come on. I will do anything, any old 
gag, to get that laugh. I will weep and 
throw my tears on the stage floor in the 
But I must get my 
laugh.” 

And he did. He came on the stage 
riding on the wings of a gale of wind, 
holding on to an umbrella. 

At another time, referring to a re- 
hearsal of the “Mikado” at the Savoy, 
the Dean tells the story how Jessie Bond 
in one scene gave George Grossmith, who 
was the Ko-Ko of the play, a push, and 
he rolled completely over on the stage. 
Gilbert was directing the rehearsal. In 
his characteristically polite manner he 
asked: 

“Would you mind omitting that 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” replied 
Grossmith, “but I get an immense laugh 
from it.” 

“So you would if you sat down on a 
pork pie,” replied Mr. Gilbert quietly. 

And there you have it! 

For once I am in absolute agreement 
with the Dean and rejoice that he had 
the pluck to come out and in a measure 
run counter to the growing disposition 
unduly to favor American productions 
by Americans and tell the truth plainly 
and frankly, and particularly to tell it 
with regard to the performances of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, or operettas, 
or whatever they may be called, at the 
Park and point out in a bright and inci- 
sive manner that their main defect is 
that they wholly miss the spirit of the 
productions as they were originally put 
on the stage by the noted men who wrote 
the libretto and the music. 

When, therefore, a critic as eminent 
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as Mr. Peyser, whose ability, experience 
and conscientiousness are not disputed, 
sees fit to review a performance at the 
Park on the merits, dispassionately, 
what is he doing? In the first place, he 
is doing his duty, and in the second place, 
he is really aiding Mr. Hinshaw in his 
laudable undertaking, for I will contend 
that nothing can militate more against 
the main purpose and success of the en- 
terprise which Mr. Hinshaw has under- 
taken, than the applause of false friends 
or the attitude of some of the critics 
that really these performances do not 
call for serious review and should be 
dismissed with a few general phrases of 
more or less perfunctory approval. 

There is an old proverb which says: 
“He is my friend who tells me the truth” 
and if the enterprise at the Park Theater 
is to be successful, if it is to be estab- 
lished, especially in view of coming com- 
petition at the Manhattan, on something 
like a firm basis, it will only be accom- 
plished by critics who, like Mr. Peyser 
and Mr. Krehbiel, are frank in express- 
ing their opinion, and through papers 
like your own and the Tribune, having 
sufficient independence to print what 
their critics write. 

* * * 

Last week I told you that negotiations 
were on, by which it was possible that a 
gentlemen’s agreement, if not a regular 
business understanding, was in process 
of formation between the high powers of 
the Metropolitan and those of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, looking to the 
elimination of competition. One of the 
results of such an understanding would 
probably. be the appointment of Henry 
Russell, formerly manager of the Boston 
Opera Company, as General Manager of 
the Chicago Opera Association. Another 
result would be that the future perform- 
ances of the Chicago Company would be 
given as a supplementary season at the 
Metropolitan instead of at the Lexing- 
ton Avenue Opera House. 

Gatti-Casazza, when interviewed in 
the matter, it seems was not disposed 
either to affirm or deny the report, which 
again gained additional strength from 
the fact that on the opening night, at 
the Lexington, of the Chicago company, 
Russell and McCormick were seen in in- 
timate conversation. 

At the same time, a gentleman who is 
in close touch with the affairs of the 
Chicago company, said that he thought 
that an announcement would probably 
be made before the Chicago company left 
New York, to the effect that the present 
manager, Mr. Johnson, would be main- 
tained as head of the business depart- 
ment, while conductor Marinuzzi would 
become the General Artistic Director. 
Johnson, a clean cut, American business 
man of great ability, was recommended 
to the late Cleofonte Campanini by Mc- 
Cormick, the main backer of the Chicago 
Opera Company. He is understood to 
have the confidence and esteem of the 
directors. 

However, the matter will probably be 
settled before very long. Is it possible 
that Toscanini will be the man, after all? 

Now that Campanini has passed from 
us, it may not be out of place to write 
of some intimate matters connected with 
his last hours. It seems that for some 
days when he was at the hospital he 
was unconscious. Just before the end 
came, his mind cleared. At that time 
there were at the bedside his devoted 
wife Mme. Campanini, her maid Lena, 
Daddi, an artist, a close friend, the doc- 
tor and the nurse. Slightly raising him- 
self in his bed, Campanini pointed to 
each his finger, and naming them, said 
“Good-bye!” 

' Just before that he had expressed a 
wish that his body be taken back to Italy, 
to Parma, where he was born. This 
wish will be carried out by his devoted 
widow, who was with him day and night 
while he was in the hospital and never 
left him. I understand that she will 
return to Europe with the casket as soon 
as her sister, Mme. Tetrazzini, is through 
with her season, so that they can both 
go together. 

Campanini, like most Italians, was 
very superstitious about making a will. 
Realizing that he had failed to do this, 
at the last he expressed a desire to do 
so, but unfortunately it was too late. So 
he died without making a will. Under 
the Italian law, I believe, his widow will 
get only a third of his property, which 
was considerable. The rest will go to 
his nephew Italo, so named after his 
noted brother, the great tenor. 

It may not be out of place for me also 
to state something that has not gen- 
erally been known. Many artists in the 
Chicago company have been heard to 
complain that Campanini took commis- 
sions on their contracts, also on the con- 
tracts made for their concert tours and 
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for the records that they produced for 
the various talking machine companies. 
It is perfectly true that all these com- 
missions were clearly laid down in the 
contracts with Campanini. But all these 
contracts were made not by him individ- 
ually, but were made in the name of the 
Chicago Opera Company, and all the 
commissions were paid over to the Chi- 
cago Opera Company for its benefit. 
Campanini neither received nor retained 
a dollar. 

The directors of the Chicago company, 
and particularly Mr. McCormick, appear 
to have acted in the most generous man- 
ner. They paid over to his widow the 
entire balance of the contract they had 
with him, though it had still some time 
to run, while Mr. McCormick is under- 
stood to have insisted upon paying the 
expense of the funeral, which was con- 
siderable. 

* * * 


Whenever the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany comes to New York, some of the 
Chicago critics, including Maurice Rosen- 
feld of the Chicago Daily News, blow in- 
to town. Thus it was that Rosenfeld 
foregathered with me and Rudolph Ganz, 
the noted Swiss pianist, at a lunch. 

Ganz is one of the brightest, most in- 
teresting musicians I know. He is a 
walking fund of good stories. Ganz had 
just returned from South Bend, Ind., 
where he had given a very successful 
recital. When I commented that he 
looked so bright, he said he thought that 
his appearance was due to the fact that 
he had discevered in South Bend a notice 
outside a restaurant which said “Duck 
and Kraut, One Dollar.” 

“Was it due to the duck or the Kraut?” 
said I. 

“No,” said he, “it was due to the near- 
beer which I got there. It was nearer 
beer than anything I have ever had.” 

Discussing the failures of some operas 
by American composers, 

“Why,” said Ganz, “they had failures 
in Europe, too. Don’t you remember 
that Schott, the great publisher of 
Mainz, refused ‘Faust.’ ” 

In speaking of the recent death of De 
Koven, Ganz told a good story of how a 
few years ago, when De Koven happened 
to be with him and others in Switzerland 
and were guests at Paderewski’s villa, 
De Koven in trying to interest Ganz 
in some of his recent compositions for 
piano had stated that his last was Opus 
487, 
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“Why,” said Paderewski, who had been 
listening to the conversation, “you nearly 
beat Czerny.” 

Musicians will appreciate the humor. 

As Ganz told of his various adven- 
tures, with inimitable gusto, Rosenfeld 
suggested that he could make more 
money as a movie, out of his peregrina- 
tions, than he could out of 2100 miles 
of travel on a concert tour. 

Speaking of the fact that some of the 
Chicago people had come on for the Lex- 
ington Avenue Opera season, Ganz re- 
minded us that in 1903 a number of 
musicians had chartered a special car to 
come to New York to hear “Parsifal”’ 
and among them was Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, the noted pianist. They had a 
piano in the car, and Mme. Zeisler had 
played a piece by Leschetizky. 

Referring to the bad effect on orches- 
tras which played the same concerto with 
different pianists, Ganz said that this 
was one of the reasons why the Berlin 
Philharmonic has no artistic standing. 
Sometimes it was forced to play a cer- 
tain concerto too fast, another time too 
slow, but it had to follow. And one day 
it played legato, another day “with feel- 
ing.” 

Apropos of the Berlin Philharmonic, 
Ganz said that the mother of a talented 
young American girl once came to Wolff, 
the manager of the Philharmonic, and 
told him that she wanted to engage the 
orchestra for a performance so that her 
daughter could make a début. The 
daughter, she said, had been studying 
two years and was now ready as an 
artist. Wolff explained that the cost 
would be about eight hundred and fifty 
to one thousand dollars, which would in- 
clude a concert and one rehearsal. 

“How many men will there be in the 
orchestra?” asked the mother of the dé- 
butante. 

“Well,” said Wolff, “about sixty-eight. 
Of these, twelve will be first violins, 
twelve second—” 

The mother interrupted and said: 

“Mr. Wolff, never mind what the cost, 
I do not want any second violins for my 
daughter’s début.” 

In speaking of the great advance in 
musical knowledge and culture in this 
country and of the growing disposition 
to take music more seriously, Ganz told 
us that he has been appointed the head 
of a master class in Kansas City. 

He made several sly slings at Josef 
Hofmann. When it was reported that 
Hofmann had cabled to the mythical 
Dvorsky — which was the name, you 
know, Hofmann adopted when he brought 
out some compositions of his own, not 
long ago—Ganz said that he had wanted 
to know who had paid for a cable which 
Dvorsky was supposed to have sent Hof- 
mann. 

“Anyway,” said Ganz, “I told Hof- 
mann that if he had really written the 
music, it was the best thing he had ever 
done. When I saw him fixing it up, I 
also told him that it was lucky for him 
that another had to take the blame for 
the mistakes that were in it.” 

Then we got to telling stories about 
various pianists, and among others, one 
about Moriz Rosenthal in Vienna. 

“Well,” said Ganz, alluding to the fact 
that the managers had paid a forfeit 
rather than carry out their last contract 
to bring Rosenthal to this country, “he 
was the only pianist who ever got a 
large sum of money for not coming to 
America.” 

Then Ganz told us a very interesting 
story of the late Gustav Luders, who, you 
remember, composed the “Burgomaster,”’ 
a good musical comedy, and the “Prince 
of Pilsen,” which enjoyed considerable 
popularity. It seems that during a visit 
to Bohemia Luders was taken captive 
by some bandits. When he was brought 
before the chief of the bandits, Luders 
claimed exemption on the ground that he 
was a composer and that Bohemians, 
great lovers of music, should respect a 
musician. ' 

“Prove that you are a composer,” 
said the chief of the bandits. 

On this Luders produced a big manu- 
script which he had in his portmanteau. 
The chief of the bandits looked through 
it and said: 

“This manuscript proves to me that 
composers are not reincarnated, but 
melodies are.” 

But then they let Luders go. 

Ganz is very proud of the fact that a 
new publishers’ organization of com- 


posers—there have been several such, by 
the bye—has accepted and will produce 
his Symphonic Variations on a Theme 
by Brahms, which has already had great 
success wherever he has played it. This 


new publishing house, Ganz said, will 

have its own printing plant. It proposes 

to do big things. 
* * * 

The opening of the Chicago Opera 
Company took place with the usual en- 
thusiasm, and if Rosa Raisa, because she 
was sick, did not have the benefit of 
singing before a most distinguished and 
indeed notable audience, Mary Garden 
did, and made a phenomenal success, as 
might have been expected, in “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re.” Some of the critics, as 
usual, found fault with her because her 
presentation of the réle was not on the 
line of the character as presented by 
sweet and charming Miss Bori, who 
made a memorable success with Ferrari- 
Fontana when the work was given at the 
Metropolitan some seasons ago. They 
forget that the plot of the opera is laid 
in medieval times, when life had not 
much value, when things were more raw 
and also more vital than they are to- 
day, and they also forget that the heroine 
was an Italian and not a Scotch Presby- 
terian, which might probably have suited 
the views of our dear friend Henderson 
of the Sun-Herald, who is temperamen- 
tally and constitutionally opposed to 
“Our Mary” and all her works. However, 
Henderson may be forgiven, for in a re- 
cent article he says his “final comment 
of the year might well be devoted to ret- 
rospective gloom.” 

* * * 

When Tita Ruffo sings he scores what 
the baseball fans would call “a double 
play.” He raises the roof and brings 
down the hoyse. He certainly did that 
the other night when he sang the Pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci” at the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House. The roar of ap- 
plause was such that it must have pene- 
trated to the upper West Side, and filled 
with envy the heart of Pasquale Amato, 
who lives there. The critics may find 
fault with the vocal vociferousness of 
Tita. That he has a phenomenal voice 
is unquestioned. But then, you know, as 
Ruffo told me in an interview before he 
left for Europe, he does not sing for the 
benefit of the critics. He sings for his 
public, to win it, and he has his own 
individual views as to how to do it. 

Incidentally let me say that Ruffo is 
a master of makeup and character de- 
lineation. His Tonio is individual. It is 
modelled, I believe, on a character that 
he once met in Italy, a man half-witted, 
who had a peculiar nervous affection of 
the face and a kind of idiot laugh. Ruffo 
studied this man for a long time, till he 
had absolutely mastered the twitching 
of his facial muscles. 

It is in the endless study of matters 
of detail that makes him and Scotti and 
others of their kind, among whom I will 
include De Segurola, such wonderful ar- 
tists. But then, you know, Ruffo has a 
voice as well. 

* x * 

Reports have come to us that with all 
Berlin’s trouble, music there is going on 
just as well as ever. Propaganda is be- 
ing made to prepare American students 
of music to return and save the poor 
Berlin music teachers from disaster. Of 
course, Scharwenka, who has a conserv- 
atory, is hopeful that American music 
students will come to Berlin as soon as 
political and economic conditions and a 
few other matters like housing and the 
coal and food problems are settled. 

However, according to a cabled report 
from Berlin to the New York World, Dr. 
Rudolph Cahn Speyer, head of the Ger- 
man Ur on of Concert Artists, said that 
most ot Berlin’s concerts not only yield 
no profit but that they cost the artists 
money to boot. Owing to the new taxes 
the orchestras will not be able to cover 
their bare expenses. Orchestras will be 
forced to disband and Berlin will cease 
to exist as a musical center. 

Dr. Speyer also says that “Paris is 
trying hard to get the foreign students 
away from Germany. If only one genera- 
tion leaves Berlin alone, musical develop- 
ment will go another way. The great 
masters, who can no longer hold concerts 
in Berlin and attract foreign students, 
will emigrate, music publishers will lose 
their gigantic export business, and ideally 
and materially they will be heavy 
losers.” 

Now there is one point that may as 
be as well made here, and that is, that 
when young American students were go- 
ing to Berlin by the thousands, their 
treatment was such that if they have any 
self-respect they will stop the tremen- 
dous American migration to Berlin which 
used to take place before the war. And 
all this has nothing to do with the war. 
That, however, alone should prevent any 
self-respecting Americans from going to 
Berlin, if they can go to any other city 
in Europe, as they can, and obtain such 


_instruction as they think they need. 


Incidentally, however, let me say with 
regard to the advisability of going to 
Europe to study, that which I cannot 


repeat too often, and which was em- 
bodied in Punch’s renowned advice to 
those about to marry—Don’t! 

* * * 


The performance of Reginald De 
Koven’s new opera, “Rip Van Winkle,” 
the libretto by Percy Mackaye, dragged 
unmercifully. Mr. Mackaye is a sweet 
and pallid poet, but not a dramatist. His 
libretto lacks action. In fact, he has 
managed to iron out all the subtle humor, 
the graciousness, the human touch that 
made the play of “Rip” as given by the 
late distinguished actor Joseph Jefferson 
have such an appeal that he was enabled 
to play it to crowded audiences for two 
thousand times, I believe. In the open- 
ing of the old play, sympathy is created 
for the poor, drunken derelict because of 
the constant abuse to which he is sub- 
jected by a shrewish wife. Then when 
Rip takes to the mountains and meets 
the Hendrick Hudson crew, as they were 
presented the ghostly character of the 
scene was maintained, something that 
was wholly lost in Mr. Mackaye’s ver- 
sion. In the next place, Mr. Mackaye 
had invented a magic flask, a very trite 
expedient, to restore Rip to youth at the 
end, and has introduced a new character, 
Peterkee, that of a hoydenish girl in the 
opening, who is also mysteriously kept 
young, so that she becomes Rip’s bride in 
the end. Perhaps, as this was in the 
“wet” period, she took a drink out of the 
magic flask. 

The third act of the opera opens with 
a game of blind man’s buff, which is 
probably Mr. Mackaye’s idea of utter 
recklessness. However, so far as the 
libretto itself was concerned, it did not 
get over the footlights, due to the fact 
that, all the performers being foreigners, 
with the exception of Evelyn Herbert, 
who made her début on this occasion, it 
was impossible to understand anything. 
They might have been singing in Chinese 
or Choctaw. In the middle of the first 
act one of the characters said “What!” 
which prompted a lady behind me to say: 

“Why, they must have been singing in 
English.” 

In the middle of the second scene in 
the second act, when Rip, accompanied 
by Peterkee, is working up to the top of 
the mountain and is confronted by Hen- 
drick Hudson, I believe, Peterkee gets 
cold feet, which gives her the opportunity 
to say: 

“T want to go home.” 

Which was delivered with such empha- 
sis and distinction as to make one of the 
hits of the evening and cause a stout 
gentleman on the other side of the aisle 
to me, to gasp out: 

“T haf no objections.” 

Those who read the libretto realized 
that it contained a good deal of Nine- 
teenth Century slang, such express‘ons 
as “Here’s how, captain,” and “You’re 
rattled.” And yet the action is supposed 
to have taken place a gcod many years 
ago. 

As far as the music is concerned, while 
there were several graceful and charm- 
ing numbers, it seemed to me to be the 
work of a tired man, who was about 
written out. Anyway, the work is more 
on the line of an operetta than grand 
opera. Had the late Cleofonte Campa- 
nini commissioned Henry E. Krehbiel to 
write the libretto, I think that De Koven 
would have had a better chance. 

Baklanoff had the réle of Rip, and the 
credit of such success as was won by the 
performance should certainly go to him, 
although he played the part in a straight, 
easy-going way, and wholly without the 
gracious, good-humored unction that Jef- 
ferson and other have infused into it. 

A conspicuous success was made by 
Emma Noe, the young lady who played 
the small réle of the Goose Girl. She 
showed that she had a beautiful voice 
and knows how to use it. 

As Finck says in the Evening Post, 
“the chief disappointment was the Peter- 
kee of Evelyn Herbert, concerning whom 
hopes had been unwisely raised by inju- 
dicious reading notices. She acted in 
spritely fashion, but neither her voice 
nor her way of using it came up to reas- 
onable expectations.” 

This virtually challenges the opinions 
of the Chicago critics, who were unani- 
mous in acclaiming Miss Herbert when 
she sang the réle of Mimi in “Bohéme” 
with the Chicago Opera Company, and 
in which she made her début. It is un- 
fortunate that Miss Herbert made her 
début in New York in “Rip.” Had she 
appeared in “Bohéme,” as she will on 
Saturday of this week, I think the ver- 
dict of the New York critics would have 
confirmed the verdict of their Chicago 
brethren. 

In the first act Miss Herbert appeared 
with an impossible and unbecoming 
scratch wig, with a yellow make-up, 
which, with her gleaming teeth, sug- 
gested the illuminated pumpkin with 
which bad boys frighten little girls at 
Hallowe’en. She over-acted. Even in 


the later scenes, when her costume was 
more appropriate, she could not overcome, 
the poor impression created at the start. 

However, her lack of success prompts 
me to relate a few facts with regard to 
her début in Chicago, which may involve 
a lesson to débutantes, who mistake an 
initial success, which is nothing more 
than a skirmish, to mean that they have 
won the battle in the long struggle for 
fame on the operatic stage. 

The story to-day is familiar, of how 
Miss Herbert as a very little girl had 
gone to Caruso with a doll which he had 
presented to a charity and which she had 
won, how she secured his good will; how 
later she was taken up by Mr. and Mrs. 
Miles of the Waldorf; how through them 
Caruso was further interested; how he 
then sent her to Mme. Viafora, one of 
the most distinguished vocal teachers in 
this country; how this lady worked with 
the girl for years; how when she thought 
her pupil was ready for an appearance 
she had interested her close friend Mme. 
Campanini; how through the interces- 
sion of Mme. Campanini, Campanini 
himself was interested and had made a 
very good contract with the young lady, 
and had promised her a début under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Among these 
circumstances was the heroic action of 
that great tenor and artist, Bonci, who, 
hearing that the young girl was nervous 
at having to sing with a strange tenor, 
left the bed of his seriously sick wife to 
come and sing in the performance, and 
had helped her through at every stage. 
How all the friends of Mme. Viafora in 
New York, and they are many, pulled all 
the wires they could in Chicago; how the 
press was interested through influential 
press friends of Mme. Viafora, who, in 
spite of being sick herself, went on to 
Chicago to assist in the début, and re- 
turned to go to a sick bed for over a 
month and so lost any amount of les- 
sons, not to speak of the heavy cost of 
the medical treatment she had to under- 
go, which included an operation. 

That Miss Herbert made good, that 
the critics were justified in acclaiming 
her a welcome and valuable addition to 
the stage, is undoubted. But the great 
fact remains that with this success the 
young lady and her parents imagined 
that all was now clear before her, the 
battle won. When, however, without 
many of the elements that had been of 
assistance to her in Chicago, she had to 
face a more or less critical audience in 
New York; when she was handicapped 
by music which was not particularly fav- 
orable, to say the least; when she had a 
role which was not sympathetic; and 
when, furthermore, as I understand, she 
head been tired out by rehearsals on the 
day that she sang, the result was inev- 
itable. 

If it proves to be a lesson to her for 
the future, it will have been worth while. 
At any rate, I feel sure that when she 
comes to sing Mimi it will be found that 
the protection given by the illustrious 
Caruso, the long period of study devoted 
by Mme. Viafora, the help of Bonci, and 
all the other assistance she received, will 
be fully justified. 

She is a pretty girl. She has a fine 
voice. She has plenty of talent and suf- 
ficient self-assurance to carry her 
through. But she is not yet an artist, 
by any means. It will take years to 
make her that. 

7k * ok 

_The papers state that an English 
titled young lady is singing under the 
name of Helen Montague in the new 
musical comedy “Irene” that has been 
produced at the Vanderbilt Theater. She 
is said to be the daughter of Lord Mon- 
tague of Beaulieu and of the late Lady 
Cecil Victoria Constance Kerr, eldest 
daughter of the Marquis of Lothian. One 
of the critics states that “she may be 
identified as the tall blond girl that wears 
a pink frock in the first act.” 

It is also said that she is now living in 
a kitchenette apartment with another 
wage earner on the upper West Side, 
that they do their own housework and 
are at the present time engaged in strug- 
gling with the high cost of living. 

Inasmuch as the American chorus has 
furnished the English nobility with many 
of its most distinguished, and popular 
wives, it seems but fair that the English 
nobility should return the compliment 
and furnish the American chorus with 
one of its members. One good turn 
deserves another. 

However, it reminds me of a story I 
believe recently told in Life, where the 
noble fiancé of a chorus girl says: 

“I suppose you will leave the chorus 
when you are married.” 

“T always do,” replied the sweet lady. 

For all that, there’s many a girl in 
the chorus with talent enough to be a 
star, and also character enough to be the 
wife of the best man living, says 
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MME. RIDER-KELSEY’S 
ART AT ITS BEST 


Soprano’s Return to Concert 
Stage Welcomed by a 
Large Audience 


\fter a considerable absence from the 
neert platform, Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
as heard in recital at Aeolian Hall on 
he afternoon of Jan. 27, by a large audi- 
ence. It is gratifying to record at the 
itset that Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s art, 
hich has had high recognition in this 
untry for so many years, has suffered 

) impairment during her absence, hav- 
ng, on the contrary, taken on a maturity 
nd authority that lent distinction to 
every item on her program last week. 

The first group, of early works, Bon- 
neini, Scarlatti and Handel, lacked 
variety in the matter of selection. The 
Invocation from Handel’s “Radamisto,” 
however, the singer delivered with im- 
pressiveness. It is a number requiring 
extraordinary breath support and ability 
to phrase smoothly. Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
has both, hence the happy result. 

The second and third groups were en- 
tirely of modern French songs. Debussy’s 
“Fantoches” had to be repeated though 
Dupare’s “Phidylé” was the best piece of 
singing. This was a fine bit of work. 
The high-water mark, however, was 
Chausson’s “Nocturne,” which began the 
third group. In this she did the best 
singing of the afternoon, catching the 
spirit of the ominous little poem very 
delightfully. It was Fourdrain’s inane 
“Carneval,” however, that caught the 
fancy of the audience and which was 
repeated. 

The final group in English contained 





: songs by Carpenter, Powell, MacDowell, 





Barnett and La Forge. Three out of the 
six had to be repeated. Alice Barnett’s 
“Beyond” was particularly interesting. 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s voice was in ex- 
cellent shape. Her intonation was in- 
variably accurate, her tones, except for 
a few forced high ones, had a delightful 
roundness which should be so easy for 
singers to achieve but apparently is so 
dificult. Her diction in the English 
songs was not as clear as it might have 
been and a little more careful attention 
to the niceties of the French tongue 
would have improved the French songs. 
John Doane played the accompani- 
ments in a manner wholly above praise. 
As always, this pianist made his part 
equal in interest with that of the singer 
and not a mere adjunct. Would that 
there were more like him! d. &. Bi 


Fred Patton an Active Artist 


With a rehearsal at Philadelphia with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on Jan. 19 
and engagements on Jan. 21 and 22 at 
Boston and Newburyport, followed by. 
Halifax on Jan. 26, 27 and 28 and New 
Glasgow, N. S., on Jan. 29, Fred Patton 
is finding himself as busy as it is possible 
to be. On Feb. 1 he appears in New 
York, on Feb. 4 in Jersey City, and on 
Feb. 6 and 7 in Philadelphia with the 
orchestra, returning for a date in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Feb. 10, and at 
the Seventy-First Regiment Armory on 
Feb. 12. In addition to these Mr. Patton 
has several additional dates the last part 
of February. Walter Anderson has 
booked him as solid as the number of 
days in a month permit. All last season 
and thus far this season Mr. Patton has 
not been obliged to cancel a single date 
on account of indisposition. 





Evansville (Ind.) Flocks to Hear the 
Minneapolis Symphony 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 21.—The ninth- 


Evansville performance of the Minneap- 
olis Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer as con- 
ductor, was given at the Coliseum before 
a record-sized audience under the A. J. 
Lorenz management. The leader and his 
forces were rapturously welcomed. 

To A. J. Lorenz, Evansville owes a vote 
of thanks. His untiring efforts in the 
face of many discouragements to give 
this city the best in music is appreciated 
as was shown by the large - a 





Casals Wins Brooklyn’s Approval 


It was a small but highly appreciative 
audience which greeted Pablo Casals, the 
renowned ’cellist, upon his return to the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in concert 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 18. Mr. 
Casals’ program included a Sonata in 
G Major by Sammartini and two groups 
of shorter numbers. His playing was 
fully up to his usual standard of 
excellence, being in turn brilliant and 
tender, and always technically perfect. 
He was assisted by Victoria Boshko, 
pianist. Nicolai Schneer accompanied 
Mr. Casals with artistry. a. FB 





May Mukle Sails for England After 
Successful American Tour 


May Mukle, the English ’cellist, won 
much success in Washington, D. C., where 
she appeared as soloist before the Cham- 
ber Music Society on Jan. 26. Miss 
Mukle was scheduled to leave for Lon- 
don Jan. 30. Her first European engage- 
ment this season is scheduled for Feb. 
7, when she will be heard with the Scot- 
tish Orchestra in Glasgow. 








Berumen to Play 


Five Times in N. Y. 
During This Winter 








Ernesto Berumen, the Pianist 


Krnesto Berumen, the pianist, will 
‘sent several important novelties at 
'.s New York recital in AZolian Hall on 
feb. 20. These works include “The 
“torm” by Liapounoff, “A Modern Pre- 


| lude” by Alfred Pochon, second violin in 
» ‘he Flonzaley Quartet, and “A Ballade on 
» "wo Mexican Themes” by Manuel Ponce, 






EB lexico’s foremost composer. 


Since his concert début in New York 


BINDING 


three years ago, Mr. Berumen has been 
associated in the capacity of teacher with 
Frank LaForge, and last spring he made 
a successful coast-to-coast tour with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. On this tour he 
appeared in the Tacoma Stadium before 
an audience of 12,000, being the first 
pianist to play there. He was also the 
first pianist to play in the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York. with Arnold Volpe’s 
orchestra during the past summer. 

Mr. Berumen will make five appear- 
ances in all in New York this season and 
will also be heard in Boston and Chicago. 


SAN JOSE DEMANDS CREDITS 








Legislation Urged to Provide for the 
Recognition of Music Study 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Jan. 16.—The Santa 
Clara County Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at the Hotel St. James recently. 
W. B. Kennedy was re-elected president, 
Mrs. David J. Gairoud was elected secre- 
tary, and Elizabeth Pugh, treasurer. 
Nella Rogers and Marjory M. Fisher 
were appointed to confer with commit- 
tees from the other branches of the state 
association regarding legislation to allow 
school credits for music work with pri- 
vate teachers. 

The Cherniavsky Trio gave an inter- 
esting performance at the Pacific Con- 
servatory of Music recently. The audi- 
ence was larger than usual, and accorded 
this organization the most enthusiastic 
reception given to any artists so far this 
season. Alex Czerny was an_ ideal 
accompanist. M. M. F. 





Bessie Talbot Sings Songs of Old France 


At The National Arts Club on the 
evening of Jan. 28, Bessie Talbot gave a 
recital in costume, of songs of old France. 
Miss Talbot’s work showed taste and 
talent for this particular form of recital, 
and she was much appreciated by a dis- 
criminating. audience, 
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Singer and Composer Figure 
ina Delectable Fire-Side Duet 








through that improving process. 





© Keystone Vicw Company 
ATHRYN LEE, American soprano, and Mana-Zucca, American composer, either 
have a weakness for toasting marshmallows or for eating ’em after they’ve been 


Anyhow, here they are indulging in that agreeable 


pastime while the camera makes silent and ineradicable record of the fact. 





-MOISEIWITSCH AIDS 


BERKSHIRE QUARTET 


Latter Brings Forward Novel 
Work by Goosens at 
Second Concert 


With each successive appearance the 
Berkshire String Quartet demonstrates 
its right to be considered one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading ensembles. At its second 
concert of the season, Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 27, Messrs. Kortschak, Gordon, 
Ferir and Stoeber were assisted by the 
Russian pianist Benno Moiseiwitsch, who 
collaborated in the final number. 

The “new” work on the program was 
Eugéne Goosens’s “Phantasy Quartet,” 
Op. 12. The Englishman’s work is ex- 
tremely difficult. About the best thing 
this reviewer can say for it after one 
hearing is that it possesses considerable 


rhythmic charm and interest. Of strong, 
inspired musical material we could 
discern little. The score seems to be 


made up of contrasted fragments, dabs 
of color set down with much skill and 
sophistication. Of their underlying sig- 
nificance, however, we are in ignorance. 
The work is fuli of “effects,” full of the 
kind of things in which the so-called 
modernists adore to revel.  Pizzicati, 
bowed and fingered tremli, etc., are here 
in profusion. It is a matter of opinion 
whether these indulgences are or are not 
out of place in the super-refined art of 
string quartet writing. Mr. Goosens’s 
score was magnificently performed and 
provoked something of a demonstration 
from the big audience. 

The remainder of the program was 
given over to standard Opuses: Schu- 
mann’s Third Quartet in A, and 
Brahms’s Quintet for Piano and Strings 
in F Minor, Op. 34. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
was a splendid coadjutor in the Brahms. 
His playing had repose, clarity and bril- 
liance and fitted admirably into the 
ensemble. The Berkshire players did 
their part nobly. B. R. 





Edwin Grasse and Daniel Philippi in 
Church Concert 


A recital of music for violin and organ 
was given on Sunday evening, Jan. 25, at 
St. Thomas’s Church, New York, by Ed- 
win Grasse, violinist, and Daniel R. Phi- 
lippi, organist. The feature of the pro- 
gram was the performance of Mr. 
Grasse’s Sonata in D Major, Op. 37, for 


organ and violin. Mr. Grasse also played 
works by Friedemann, Bach, Gluck- 
Kreisler, Pugani-Kreisler, a Max Reger 
Aria and his own Pastoral. Mr. Philippi 
opened the program with the Thiele 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue and 
closed it with Bach’s choral prelude, 
“Farewell I Give Thee,” including in his 
list also a Nocturne by Mr. Grasse and 
a Guilmant Pastoral. 


DAMROSCH IN COLUMBUS 


' 








New York Symphony with ore as 
Soloist in Pair of Conc 


COLUMBUS, O., Jan. 21.—The outstand- 
ing musical event of the past week was ~ 
the concert given by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Jan. 15, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting. In the afternoon Mr, 
Damrosch gave one of his most charm- 
ing concerts for young people. Large 
audiences attended both concerts, and ex- 
pressed their appreciation in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

George Barrére, the remarkable flutist, 
was the soloist of the orchestra concert, 
and he, too, was received rapturously, his 
mastery being apparent before he had 
proceeded far into his first number. 

Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, who 
has come from London to teach at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, has been in 
such demand in Columbus that Bertha 
Baur, directress of the Conservatory, 
has consented to give her services two 
days of each week to this city. 

E. M. S. 





Maximilian Pilzer Pleases Scranton 


SCRANTON, PA., Jan. 15.—An excellent 
recital was given last evening in the 
auditorium of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association by Maximilian Pilzer, the 
New York violinist. Mr. Pilzer, who was 
in fine trim, scored in the Nardini E Mi- 
nor Concerto, Wieniawski’s “Faust” Fan- 
tasy, his own version of “Kol Nidre” and 
pieces by Chopin, Rehfeld and Sarasate’s 
“Caprice Basque.” He was applauded to 
the echo and had to add a number of en- 
cores to his list. 


Galli-Curci Enchants Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 15.—Galli-Curci 
made her third appearance in Dallas at 
the Coliseum recently, before an audi- 
ence of 4500 persons, giving an interest- 
ing program that included many well 
known ballads in English besides opera- 
tic arias. Manuel Berenguer, flautist, 
was heard in a group of short pieces and 
also played the obbligato to the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia.” Homer Samuels 
was the accompanist. C. E. B. 
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The New York 





hamber Music Society, Inc. 





Carolyn Beebe... .Director and Pianist 


Pierre Henrotte......... First Violin 
Herbert Soman....... Second Violin 
Samuel Lifschey............. Viola 
Paul Beler ... . «+s 0 os titiens Cello 
re Double Bass 


Gustave Langenus ........ Clarinet 
William Kincaid ............ Flute 
Henri de Busscher............ Oboe 
Ugo Savolini ............. Bassoon 
Joseph Franzl......... French..Horn 


11 SUPERB SOLOISTS IN SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 
THE UTMOST ACHIEVEMENT IN CHAMBER MUSIC 








66 Concerts Already 
Played This Season 


79 More Concerts 
Yet To Play 








The Unanimous Verdict of the Critics Everywhere: 


New York Evening Post: 

The instruments in the Society are 
played by real artists. —a 2 
made the New York Chamber Music 
Society equal in make-up to the Flon- 
zaley and former Kneisel quartets. It 
was a pleasure to listen to this aggre- 
gate of artists. A surprisingly good 
ensemble has been achieved, precision 
being paired with euphony and euphony 
with purity of intonation. Most agree- 
able was the variety in tonal effects, 
so rare in chamber music. 

New York Times: 

Music and performance were of the 
best. 

New York Herald: 

There is a finish and musical preci- 
sion to their work that delights the 
musical purist and makes old works 
grateful to jaded ears. 

New York Evening Globe: 

The performance of the various mu- 
sicians concerned was marked by ad- 
mirable skill and care. 

New York World: 

Last night’s performance was thor- 
oughly artistic and well played. 
New York Morning Telegraph: 

An all-star ensemble. 
Brooklyn Eagle: 

Players of excellence who have per- 
fected a high degree of ensemble finish. 
New York Evening Mail: 

With a fine appreciation of the works 


they interpreted, splendid ensemble and 
exquisite finish in detail, they played a 
programme every number of which had 
musical value and charm. 


New York Sun: 

The artists of this Society are all 
capable, some of them exceptionally so 
and the body of tone is a delight to the 
ear. The nice balance and clarity of 
the ensemble showed that care had 
been taken in the preparation of the 
music. 


Boston Transcript (H. T. Parker): 
The players in the Society are expert 
and diligent musicians, and associa- 
tion has already ripened them into a 
mutually responsive ensemble. 


Boston Herald (Philip Hale): 

The performance of the Society was 
admirable, conspicuous for fine phras- 
ing, unfailing proportion and euphony. 


Buffalo Courier: 

Splendid unity, admirable attack and 
finish of phrase and fine proportion 
marked the playing of all the numbers. 
They were applauded without stint and 
deserved every bit of the approbation 
heaped upon them. 


Buffalo Express: 
A performance of classic elegance 
and artistic presentation. 


Springfield, Mass., Republican: 
A flawless performance. 


Utica Herald-Dispatch: 

They made a tremendous hit and 
merited every demonstration accorded 
them. Their playing leaves nothing 
further to be desired. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph: 
Insistent and thunderous applause re- 

called the artists for seldom have our 

music lovers received such a rare treat. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

The members of the Society are 
without exception musicians of dis- 
tion and their playing is a capitally 
realized ensemble. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, Daily: 

Last night’s performance was one of 
the finest expositions of chamber music 
on record. Let us have some more 
chamber music of the type offered by 
the New York Chamber Music Society 
even though we be compelled as a re- 
sult to suffer the loss of a few ques- 
tionable soloists. 


Oswego Daily Palladium: 

Unique in combination and in the 
quality of the music produced, these 
eleven people gave an evening of de- 
light which is seldom afforded. There 
was a unity of execution as rare as it 
was beautiful. One doesn’t look for 
words to express the effect of such 
work, because words fail. But from 
the opening number to the closing one 


the audience sat entranced in con- 
stantly increasing appreciation and en- 
thusiasm. 


Jamestown, N. Y.: 

Perfect technique, artistic style and 
delightful and satisfying effect. They 
were truly remarkable. The audience 
was breath-takingly impressed. 


Glens Falls, N. Y.: 

The audience showed by rapt atten- 
tion and enthusiastic applause its ap- 
preciation of the perfection of this en- 
semble. 


Stratford, Ontario, Daily Beacon: 

The musical qualities of these artists 
is beyond praise. The evening was a 
rich musical treat and they literally 
held their audience spell-bound. 


The St. Thomas, Ontario, Times- 
Journal: 

The variety and diversified effect to 
which must be added the rich excel- 
lence, pleased all, and at times the at- 
tention was so rapt the performers 
could feel the audience relax when the 
playing ceased. 


London, Ontario, Advertiser: 

The ensemble at work provided 
greatest delight. The brilliant passages 
of sound were only eclipsed by the 
thrill of suspended silences. They 
proclaimed themselves something far 
belond the ordinary. 





Season 1920-1921 Now Booking 
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SIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 1 West 34th St., New York 
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HEAR NEW GOLDMARK 
WORK IN ST. LOUIS 


Zach Forces Give Requiem for 
First Time—Claussen and 
Famous Pianists Seore 








St. Lourts, Jan. 24—A well-filled and 

versified week culminated in an ex- 
ellent pair of concerts by the Symphony 

der Mr. Zach. The concert yesterday, 

efore a capacity house, opened with 

herubini’s overture to “The Water 
Carrier,” finely done, followed by a 
irst hearing of Goldmark’s Requiem for 
full orchestra, suggested by Lincoln’s 
‘ettysburg address. It was played in 
honor of the fallen heroes in the late 
var and its solemnity and general struc- 
ture made it most impressive. The last 
part of the program was devoted to 
Wagner, containing the prelude and 

[solde’s Love Death” from “Tristan and 

olde,” the “Siegfried” Idyl, and the 

sing scene and Brunnhilde’s Immola- 
tion from “The Dusk of the Gods.” The 
soloist was Julia Claussen who certainly 
made the most of her opportunities. Her 
voice was more than adequate and her 
body of tone was of the very best. She 
was most cordially received. “Dreams” 
with full orchestral accompaniment was 
added. In the concerted numbers, con- 
luctor Zach gave her a faultless accom- 
paniment and his reading of the Wag- 
nerian scores was truly magnetic. 

Mme. Dora de Phillippe appeared here 
last Monday afternoon in the Statler 
Hotel ball-room in the last of Elizabeth 
Cueny’s series of afternoon affairs. It 
was a truly delightful recital. She was 
in excellent voice and was charming es- 
pecially in the French and Russian songs. 
Mr. O’Connor accompanied satisfactorily 
and was well received in his solo group. 

On Wednesday evening last at the 
Odeon, the Knights of Columbus Choral 
Club under William Deibel’s baton opened 
its nineteenth season. Adhering to the 
policy of the past two seasons, it pre- 
sented two cantata numbers, “Lochinvar” 
by Hammond and “Before the Dawn” by 
Harling. In the “Lochinvar,” James 
Rohan sang the baritone lead with fine 
intonation. The Harling number pro- 
vided a setting of great beauty in which 
the tenor part was finely done by Louis 
Torti, who with the accompaniment of 
the elub, Vernor Henschie at the piano, 
and H. Max Steindel, playing a beautiful 
‘cello obbligato, gave a unique perform- 
ance, greatly enjoyed. The men sing 
well and are most responsive to the 
slightest desire of Mr. Deibel. 

Elizabeth Cueny upheld the high stand- 
ard of her People’s Course last night at 
the Odeon when, for the final date she 
presented the Isadora Duncan dancers 
and George Copeland, pianist, in a beau- 
tiful program. The dancing of these six 
young protégés of the famed danseuse 
to the playing of Mr. Copeland was ex- 
quisite. Outside of the task of providing 
the music, he also was most cordially 
received in his solo number. He shared 
equal honors with the dancers. 

\n Ensemble Unique, composed of a 
number of the city’s best musical talent 
appeared in a worthy benefit concert 
Thursday evening at the Odeon under 
th» management of Frederick Liebing 
and the Solari Productions Company. 
Avccompanied by an ensemble of string 
instruments the soloists gave their best 

a fair-sized audience. Among those 
who participated were Rose Mortimer, 

rano, Ellis Levy, violinist, the Temple 
Onartet, Glenn, Lee, tenor, Alice Martin 
dancers, Esmerelda Berry Mayes, violin- 
ist, Helene Cassell, B. R. Lemon, Floria 
Folsom, sopranos, Wilhelmina Lowe 
Speyer, harpist, and others. A gorgeous 
sage setting helped much to make the 
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F you don’t believe that artists are “people,” this picture ought to change your viewpoint. 


The Althouses, Big and Little, 


ee 








. pelitan tenor and happy father, having the best sort of time with the little ’uns. 
gifted vocal artist and at present appearing in the motion pictures under the direction of the Famous Players Company, is the 


other member of this jolly cast, while the “property” is that cheery sprig, a Christmas tree. 
Mary (she’s aged two years’) and Pollyanna, 


Celebrate the Joyful Season 


The glad child is all of ten months. 








© Underwood & Underwood 


For here is Paul Althouse, Metro- 


Mrs. Althouse (Zabetta Brenska), also a 


The little girls are called Rita 


‘Let us not interrupt this happy company, but having“peeked in upon them, steal-quietly away. 





evening pleasing to both eye and ear. 

The Pop concert last Sunday was suffi- 
ciently attractive in its makeup to 
draw a capacity gathering. It was 
Request Day and the numbers which 
were given were chosen by public favor. 
The list included two Tchaikovsky num- 
bers, one by Brahms, the “Indian 
Dances” by Skilton, Zach’s own “Orien- 
tal” march and others. The orchestra 
was never in better spirits and gave a 
fully satisfying performance for the big 
audience. The soloist was Monica Gra- 
ham Stultz, soprano, of Chicago, who 
sang an aria from “La Forza del Des- 
tino” and a group of songs with piano. 
She has a most pleasing voice, of good 
quality and fully capable of the things 
which she undertook. , 

The Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry 
Goods company opened its beautiful new 
concert hall here last week. It has a 
seating capacity of about 500 and judg- 
ing from its location and size will be 
much used for the more intimate concert 
work. Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster 
of the orchestra was the soloist and as 
usual he distinguished himself. 

The Productions Committee of the 
Municipal Theater Association has re- 
turned from New York where it has con- 
cluded contracts for the summer season of 
light opera, but is not yet in position 
to make definite announcements. For the 
week of grand opera, the committee had 
hoped to secure the Scotti Opera Com- 
pany in special répertoire but nothing 
definite has as yet been done. Nelson 
Cunliff, head of the Park Department, 
has resigned from that position but will 
remain to guide the destinies of the 
opera. He is also the head of the Civic 
Music Association, which will hold its 
first executive meeting next week. 

Rosita Renard, the young Brazilian 
pianist, completely thrilled two large 
audiences that heard her play at the 
eighth pair of symphony concerts here 
last week. This young woman, posses- 
sing all the power and musicianship of 
many who are years her senior, displayed 
rare technique and expression in Brahms’ 
Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major. 

A capacity audience assembled at the 
Odeon on Jan. 13 to hear a recital by 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the famous Rus- 
sian pianist. His entire program 
was a source of great joy and although 
extremely diversified and rather light in 
texture, it was hugely enjoyed. His first 
group contained the Sonata, Op. 31 by 
Beethoven and “Rondo Capriccioso” by 


Mendelssohn, after which he added the 
“Spinning Song” by the latter composer. 
The Pop concert last week had a 
nicely mixed list of offerings. The solo- 
ist was Rose Goldsmith Mortimer, one of 
our city’s best sopranos, who gave the 
“Depuis le jour” aria from “Louise” and 
a group of songs with piano in most ap- 
proved style. H. W. C. 





HERTZ FORCES ENLIVEN 
WEEK IN STANFORD, CAL. 


San Francisco Symphony Gives Second 
Program—Lazzari in Fine 
Recital 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., Jan. 23.— 
With Carolina Lazzari, the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, and three organ re- 
citals by Warren D. Allen, the University 
organist, music lovers in this vicinity 
have had a rare treat during the past 


week. 

Carolina Lazzari attracted a large 
audience to the Assembly Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening when Frank W. Healy 
presented this glorious contralto in re- 
cital. She exceeded all of our expecta- 
tions, and in a program ranging from 
the operatic to the lyric, she demon- 
strated her superb artistry. To many, 
the gem of the evening was Poldowski’s 
“T’/Heure Exquise,” sung with exquisite 
phrasing and the marvellous tone color- 
ing with which the artist imbues all of 
her work. Blanche Barbot did excellent 
work at the piano, and came in for a 
large share of applause. 

The San Francisco Symphony gave the 
second concert in the series sponsored by 
the Peninsular Musical Association last 
evening before a capacity house. Louis 
Persinger, concertmaster, and his assist- 
ant, Arthur Argiewicz, gave a magnif- 
icent performance of the Bach Concerto 
in D Minor, for two violins. Kajetan 
Attl, harpist, was the other soloist. He 
was heard to advantage in the ravishing 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp by 
Ravel, accompanied by strings, clarinet 
and flute. The audience would have had 
more, but the no encore rule could not 
be overthrown. The orchestral numbers 
were the Tchaikovsky Symphony “Pathe- 
tique,” and “Espana” by Chabrier. 
Alfred Hertz conducted. 

Sunday afternoon a large number of 
motorists and tourists as well as the 
residents of Palo Alto and Stanford, at- 





tended the organ recital in the famous 
Memorial Chapel. Samuel Savannah, 
violinist, of San Francisco, was the solo- 
ist, assisted by Warren Allen at the or- 
gan. Mr. Allen played numbers by 
Schumann, Frank Colby, Lemare and 
Barié. On Tuesday Mr. Allen gave a 
program of compositions by Bonnet, and 
on Sunday, the same program was 
repeated with Harry Robertson, tenor, 
singing numbers by Fauret and Franck. 





Springfield Cordial to Kreisler 

SPRINGFIELD, MASs., Jan. 31.—Fritz 
Kreisler appeared at the Auditorium on 
the evening of Jan. 26 before a capacity 
audience. His program included clas- 
sical and modern numbers and for encore 
he gave several of his own compositions 
which were enthusiastically applauded. 
There was no trace of hostility toward 
Mr. Kreisler. Carl Lamson was accom- 
panist. W.E. C. 


Fitziu Appears with Zimro Ensemble in 
Hartford, Conn. 

_ HARTFORD, CoNN., Jan. 31.—Anna 
Fitziu was the applauded soloist on Jan. 
25, at a concert given by the Zimro En- 
semble at Parsons’s Theater. Miss Fitziu 
was heard in Jewish folk-songs and other 
numbers, singing three groups in all. 








‘*Summy’s Corner ’’ 
“JUBA” 


is a dance popular among the col- 
ored race. One of the numbers in 
R. Nathaniel Dett’s Suite, “IN THE 
BOTTOMS,” is a “JUBA.” Percy 
Grainger writes us, “Dett’s ‘JUBA’ 
is greatly liked by ALL AUDI- 
ENCES and will, in my estimation, 
soon become one of the MOST 
POPULAR of piano pieces.” 
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A Real Artist 
(L’ITALIANA IN ALGERIA) 


Mr. Hackett sang his florid romance in the 
opening scene beautifully. As the slave, Lindoro, 
he has a réle exactly suited to his refined, lyric 
voice. Not many tenors could have managed the 
difficult music with the same distinction. He is 
a real artist, and a singer of light romantic réles 
who would be difficult to replace. 


—New York Herald. 


Difficult Work Done Creditably 
(TOSCA) 


In the production last night, the interest cen- 
tered in the premiere of Charles Hackett in the 
role of Mario and the reappearance of Geraldine 
Farrar as Tosca. Mr. Hackett is a good singer. 
He sings his upper notes clearly and without 
special effort, and he keeps to the right pitch and 
has the fortunate habit of. sticking with the con- 
ductor. In the réle of Mario he has some difficult 
work to do and he does this difficult work credit- 
ably, acting with success and happily being pos- 
sessed of a physique that lends itself ideally to a 
tragic or romantic impersonation. In the first 
act he did his best singing; the aria “Tosca sei 
Tu” was delivered with fervor and good ideas 
as to dynamics; fortunately most of this aria 
lies in a register wherein Mr. Hackett’s voice is 
most pleasant. 

—Philadelphia Press. 


A Really Fine Tenor Voice 
(TOSCA) 


An interesting and notable feature of the per- 
formance was the local début of Mr. Charles 
Hackett, who appeared as Cavaradossi, and who 
sustained that grateful réle with a large measure 
of success. He has a really fine tenor voice, am- 
ple in volume, extended in range and of excellent 
quality, which he employs with much technical 
skill and dramatic intelligence. 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Showed Real Dramatic Skill 
(TOSCA) 


Hackett, who came here last year in the formal 
and coloratura “Barber,” showed real dramatic 
skill as “Mario.” He brings far more grace and 
refinement to the part of the painter than have 
most of his predecessors, and his voice, while 
very light, is most agreeable. 


—Philadelphia North American. 


His Work Artistic and Unusual 
(TOSCA) 


The Mario réle presents only limited oppor- 
tunity for the tenor, but Hackett’s fine voice and 
beautiful style made the part stand out like a 
highly polished jewel. He sings with exquisite 
taste, always a lovely tone, invariably on the 
pitch, and with a musical instinct that made his 
work artistic and unusual. Dramatically, too, 
he invested the réle with an extraordinary degree 
of force. A Mario who can sing is not entirely a 
novelty, but a Mario who actually acts and shares 
honors with Scotti is a revelation. Hackett was 
recognized instantly as a tenor of great power. 
He had only to sing a few notes to step into prom- 
inence vocally. His acting, however, was a sur- 
prise and a delightful, reassuring one. It means 
a fine voice, backed by wit and intelligence, a 
big asset in even the Metropolitan Company. 


—Philadelphia Record. 


Extreme Loveliness of His Song 
L’ITALIANA IN ALGERIA 
Charles Hackett’s singing of the richly allotted 
role of Lindoro amounted to another signal and 
emphatic triumph for the young American tenor, 
a triumph that will remain memorable for the 








Carlo Hackett, the American Tenor, as He 
Appeared in His Début as “Almaviva” 











extreme loveliness of his song in the first act 
alone, although throughout the performance he 
was at the peak of his vocal best. 


—New York Telegraph. 


Sang Like a Seasoned Artist 
(BARBER OF SEVILLE) 


Mr. Hackett’s Almaviva is gaining in finesse 
and vocal charm. He sang his florid music like 


a seasoned artist. 
—New York World: 


Received an Ovation 
(BARBER OF SEVILLE) 


Charles Hackett received an early ovation for 
the Count’s serenade, never so charmingly staged 
in a new urban nocturne of colorful Seville. 


—New York Times. 


An American Artist Possessed of Unusual 
Gifts 


It was an occasion of especial interest, as it 
was Mr. Hackett’s first appearance here since 
his return from operatic successes abroad and 
his recent engagement at the Metropolitan. His 
singing yesterday sustained the good reports of 
his ability, and his reception was most cordial. 

It was after Mr. Hackett’s second number that 
the audience awoke to the fact that they were 
listening to a young American artist possessed 
of unusual gifts. The opening aria, “Ecco Ri- 
dente,” calculated to reveal the singer’s mastery 
of the bel canto style, while well sung did not 
meet with the appreciation it deserved. In this 


number Mr. Hackett showed at once the influence 


CHARLES HACKETT 


Some Recent Successes in Opera and Concert 








of the years spent in Italy. In voice and style 
were apparent a skill in florid embroidery and 
delicacy in phrasing associated with singers of 
the Italian bel canto school. Distinctly a lyric 
voice high and sweet, yet firm in texture, it is 
used with intelligence and feeling. 


—Providence Bulletin. 


A Revelation to His Audience 


Mr. Hackett in the opening aria, “Ecco ridente,” 
showed a complete familiarity with a most 
difficult composition. He showed a thorough 
mastery of the Italian motif,:and in both voice 
and style showed a mastery of technique that was 
a revelation to his audience. In the English 


numbers the singer lost nothing of his grip upon- 


the more or less critically inclined who had come 
to be convinced of his reputed artistic ability. 


—Providence News. 


An Exposition Never Excelled Here 


Mr. Hackett sang wonderfully. His full reso- 
nant, rich tenor voice perhaps never in better 
form, gave to a receptive audience an exposition 
never excelled here. Mr. Hackett has a supple 
quality in his singing, almost indefinable, flexible, 
but firm; gentle yet masterful. He sings with 
the ease of one long conscious of his accomplish- 
ments and ability. From the opening aria, “Che 
Gelida Manina,” that Rudolph sings to Mimi in 
“Bohéme,” to the duet.from the same opera 
which‘ he gave with Mme. Alda he held his 
auditors rapt. Two ballads by Grieg he rendered 
with a fine finish and understanding. “Minne- 
tonka,” a poem in song, he was forced to repeat. 
But his greatest response came when he sang 
“Somewhere a Voice Is Calling” and “Song of 
Dawn and Twilight,” by Vanderpool, after many 
bravos. The florid numbers of the modern Italian 
school exemplified by Puccini and vocalized by 
Hackett found a happy welcome, however. 

—Memphis Appeal. 


Encored Again and Again 


Mr. Hackett’s rendition of this haunting melody 
caught the audience from the start and all 
through ballad cycles and through some of the 
more heroic numbers of the program. his clear 
tones and sympathetic interpretations were en- 
cored again and again. _ eT 

—Memphis News-Scimitar. 


Lyric Tenor of Real Beauty 


Charles Hackett displayed a fine and finished 
lyric tenor of real. beauty. He gave the “Ecco 
ridente” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” with 
that rare “bel canto” -in a male voice that can 
sing runs. and a thrill with the facility of the 
woman’s voice. A pure lyric, this singer has a 
delightfully resonant quality, with the real .art- 


ist’s:command of phrase, of sustained passages, 


and smooth and polished interpretation. 
| —Washington Times. 


Tosca Aria Never Sung More Feelingly 


Mr. Hackett proved himself a splendid type of 
the’ “light” tenor, as contrasted to the “‘tenor 
robusto” to which the visits of the Metropolitan 
have accustomed us. His'voice is high, lovely in 
tone, deli¢ate in its shadings. It has the pure 
singing quality rather than the declamatory, 
and was heard at its best, perhaps, in the famous 
aria from “Tosca” which we have heard sung 
here by Martin, Caruso and Martinelli—and never 
sung more feelingly than Mr. Hackett gave it. 
His opening air was the sparkling ““Ecco ridente” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” which revealed 
a remarkable facility of control. Mr. Hackett 
also gave two groups of songs which were greatly 
enjoyed, especially those sung in English. 

—Atlanta Georgian. 
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By Harvey B. Gaul 


rime—Wednesday afternoon. 
Place—Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. 
sirl—Anna Case, Soprano. 


| rm ALK about your volcanic explosions! 
There was the chief goddess of a 
laxy of vocal beauties, having an ex- 








ae -~ 


plosion in vacuo. To be exact, she was 
on the ’phone, and she was volcanically 
like lava, or lavish, or. whatever, telling 
him just where he alighted. 


“Where is my piano?” she called for- 
tissimo. “I have come over to the hall 
and there isn’t a sign of an instrument! 


How do you expect me to sing without an 
instrument? No; I don’t care-a-rap what 
kind you send over, only get it here, and 
get it quick!” (Profane thought.) 

“I am so sorry you caught me in this 
mood,” said the lovely lady, ‘immediately 
becoming ‘amiable, “but you ‘will admit- it 
is rather trying to have a recital without 
a piano.” 

We said we weren’t so sure, as-we had 
heard many recitals when we wished 
there had been no piano. 

“Speaking of pianos,” continued the 
animated Anna, dropping from off her 
shoulders a million dollars’ worth of 
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A EVERY EVENING, WILMINGTON, 
i DELAWARE, JANUARY 16, 1920 


Displays Versatility and Musician- 
ship in Well Selected 
Programme 


The qualities of the new ballroom 
of the Hotel duPont as a setting for 
chamber music had their first exposi- 
tion of an artistic nature yesterday 
- o * a + * * * * * * + 
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Knabe Piano Used 





B his ‘ete we are publishing the_ 


_ ALTHOUSE HEADLINES 


taken from column reviews of his concert 
at Wilmington, Del:, on January” ion. 


ALTHOUSE 


TENOR, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





WILMINGTON MORNING NEWS, WIL- 
MINGTON, DELAWARE, FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 16, 1920 


LOVERS OF MUSIC 
ENJOY ALTHOUSE 


Popular Singer Justifies Right 
to Title of Being “America’s 
Greatest Tenor.” 


SHOWS VERSATILITY 


Audience Hears Grand Opera; 
Present Diversified and 
Contrasting Program. 














Wilmington’s discriminating music 
lovers yesterday afternoon heard. the 
Paul Althouse claim to the title of 
“America’s greatest tenor” -justified. 
In the first of a series of concerts 
* * +. * * * * * aK * a ce 





THE EVENING JOURNAL, FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 16, 1920 


ALTHOUSE WINS 
SELECT AUDIENCE 


Opens Series of Thursday 
Afternoon Recitals at 


duPont Hotel 


MARKS ERA IN CITY OF 
CHAMBER MUSIC 











If the soloists at the remaining four 
Thursday afternoon recitals in the 
ballroom of the Hotel duPont prove 
as artistically entertaining as did 
Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan opera 
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Haensel & Jones, 


Aeolian Hall, New York. 








mink, “you. know that song I wrote, ‘The 
Song of the Robin’?” 

We said, flatteringly, that it was sung 
by everybody—probably. 

“Well,” continued the-inventor of the 
real Case-note,, “the publisher§ said in 
their .reviews that 1] was-sitting in my 
beautiful arbor reading a book, and that 
I happened to look up, and when the 
robin saw me he sang. _ (No one could 
blame the robin, thought we) As a 
matter of fact, I was‘eating my break- 
fast, and was on my marmalade and 
toast, when I think the.robin spied, or 
smelt the toast; anyway, it was then 
that he began to sing. He was the 
darlingest red-breasted. robin you ever 
heard, and he sang as if all the joys of 
Summer were in his full-flushed: throat. 
I immediately rushed into the studio, sat 
down at the piano, and the song wrote 





- itself. It was-a facile thing to,do, be- 


cause’it is nothing but the sheer call of 
the robin. 

“You asked me about concertizing,” 
continued Miss Case; “there is something 
I would rather do than concertize, and 
that is-dance. What-kind of dancing? 
Guess! It is rag-time! No, not the 
‘shimmy,’ but good, stimulating rag- 
time, where movement and rhythm are 
the underlying principles. I always 
wanted to do interpretative dancing, and 
if I hadn’t been given a voice you’d have 
seen me out in some theatrical spotlight 
doing aesthetic dancing. I worship at 
the altar of Dalcroze, and I-envy every 
move that Fokine makes. You know there 
is a temperamental.kinship between dane- - 
ing and singing. If you let yourself go, 
con abbandono, you put into dancing the 
same emotional element you put into 
singing, and that is vitalized expression.” 

And from dancing the conversation 
swung around to songs and the Great 
American Composer—as yet unborn— 
and: the vicissitudes of song-writing. 

“Indeed -I do. believe in the American 
composer,” commented the enthusiastic 
Anna. “I think he has just: begun to 
come into his own. As for the Ameri- 
can song, I think there is no superior 
being written to-day. Oh, I know we turn 
out a lot of rubbish,-but so do England 
and. France. The reason we know a lot 
of our publications are utter rot is be- 
cause we have to hear them every day. 
We don’t have an opportunity to hear 
all the silly foreign things that are per- 
petrated; fortunately, they keep them for 
home consumption. I think Frank La 
Forge, John Alden Carpenter and Ward- 
Stephens have written some marvelous 
songs—songs that have melody and 
breadth, and ‘chiefly songs that sing. I 
think there is a great future for the 
American song—”and with that. we left, 
hoping that the American song would 
have a brilliant future, as we knew it 
had had a shady past. 





Sundelius, Ornstein, Gegna. and Shlisky 
Appear Together in Philadelphia 


PHILADELHIA, Jan. 24.—A_ widely 
varied and enjoyable program was given 
at the Metropolitan by Marie Sundelius, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; Leo 
Ornstein, pianist; Max Gegna, ’cellist, 
and Josef Shlisky, tenor. Rudolph 
Gruen served as an efficient and always 
discreet accompanist. Mr. Ornstein 
opened the concert by playing with great 
bravura and much aggressiveness the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Rhapsodies of 
Liszt. Miss Sundelius made a fine im- 
pression in the “O Mio Babbino Caro” 
from Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi,”’ and 
Musetta’s waltz song from “La Bohéme.” 
Mr. Gegna is a capital ’cellist and his 
Boellmann’s Variations was full of vigor, 
variety and musical value. Mr. Shlisky, 
a young tenor with pure and well- 
handled voice and dramatic warmth, 
sang operatic airs of Mascagni and Mey- 
erbeer. W. R. Mz. 





Quaker City’s New Chamber Music 
Organization Makes Début 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 24.—A new cham- 
ber music organization, the Such Trio, 
composed of Henry Such, violin; Arthur 
Newstead, piano; and Percy Such, ’cello, 
gave its inaugural concert at the New 
Century Club. The new organization 
played with effective interpretation and 
fluent technique the so-called “Ghost” 
Trio of Beethoven, in D major, Opus 70, 
and Dvorak’s Trio in F minor, Opus 65. 
Mr. Such, an admirable violinist, was 
personally heard to advantage in a group 
including Schumann’s “Garden Melodie” 
and “The Fountain” and Tartini’s G 
Minor Sonata. W. R. M. 





Ruth Ray, violinist, Adelaide Fisher, 
soprano, and Harold Land, baritone, will 
make a three weeks’ tour of Maine, com- 
mencing Feb. 22. 











THE NEW AMERICAN VIOLINIST 





has passed the first milestone in his career. When he stepped upon 
the platform of Aeolian Hall to give his recital two weeks ago, Engel 
was unknown, untried, unsung. The opinions of several critics, 
reprinted herewith, indicate his present position as an artist. 
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GABRIEL ENGEL PLAYS. 


66-9 OMANCE,” according-to Bruch, is 
a happy combination of listless 
dreaming and vigorous activity whic 
Gabriel Engel'’s fresh enthuslasm made 
intensely real. His is an ambition rich- 
ly justified. He draws from his violin 
a tone of resonant beauty and he ‘uses 
it with facile technique and an zgbun- 
dance of wholesome temperament. 

At Aeolian Hall Saturday evening he 
played the first movement of Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto in D major with brill- 
jant style, and his reading of the “Kreut- 
zer Sonata” revealed a well-grounded 
musicianShip. The last group of his 
programme was devoted to Masdéagni, 
Gretchaninor and Wieneawski. 
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DODANZKY PLAYS 
BRUCKNER ‘FOURTH’ 


Romantic” Symphony is Ad- 
mirably Performed by the 
New Symphony 


[he Fourth or “Romantic” Symphony 
the unhappy but stoutly. championed 
1ton Bruckner was the chief burden of 
nsideration on the program of the New 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday aftefnoon of last week. Artur 
Bodanzky thus “carried on” the year’s 
proselyting campaign which Mr. Stran- 
y initiated a month or so ago. He, 
), is a painstaking missionary, and his 
preparation and performance of the sym- 
yphony were meticulous as they were zeal- 
is and full of the spirit of personal 
iviction. We shall do well to open our 


eirs and our minds to Bruckner, freely 
and frequently. Only thus can the veri- 

s and the myths confusedly tangled up 
in his reputation be dissevered and re- 
spectively established and banned. If 

s Bruckner really presents a problem 

us speedily have its solution and pass 

to other things. 

[It did not appear last week that the 
fourth Symphony would alter precon- 
ceived notions. The work shows the fa- 
miliar characteristics of its composer for 
good and ill. It differs from the ones 
better known here by its ventures into 
the realm of programmatic delineation. 
Bruckner, of course, disclaimed such in- 
tentions and then blithely put a poetic 
_ superseription or two in the manuscript 
' of the scherzo and finale. The former 
' pictured a hunt and the latter was orig- 
inally a “Volksfest.” Above the trio of 
the scherzo are said to have stood the 
words “Dance melody during the hunters’ 
meal.” The commentators did the rest. 
Meanings were discovered for the first 
and second movements—meanings not 
totally diseredited by the character of 
the music. After all, what matter? Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastoral” maintains its effect 
whether construed as the “expression of 
feeling” or “painting.” 

The symphony is colored by the pro- 
cess Of mental flagellation- to which 
' Bruckner subjected his conceptions. Its 
' beauties, sporadic but positive, pale and 
' go aglimmering in the process of merci- 
What begins as inspira- 
tion passes through periods of blood-let- 
_ ting to end as wan phantasm. Develop- 
_ ment in the sense of growth, of increase, 
' gives place to repetitive time marking. 


ana 


“Louis Cornell, already 
eminent among the risen 
pianists of this country, at 
Aeolian Hall in the evening 
gave a recital of distinc- 
tion, edifying sincerity and 
genuine artistry. 


LOUIS CORNELL 


Pianist 






















**An admirable technique, a 
personality that is both in- 
gratiating and commanding, 
and a thoughtfully imaginative 
tendency, combined to make 
this recital one of pleasant 
memory and enduring value. 
He played with a singularly 
happy display of versatility 
and thorough _ scholarship 
that consummated the artis- 
tic success of the evening.” 

—New York Telegraph 
November 15, 1919. 


Steinway Piano 


Personal Representative: 


J. Emmett Cade 


\s West 37th Street, New "9 














Paris Opera Members Discuss Their 


® 


® 


Wage Grievances During Recent Strike 








© Underwood & Underwood 


oe recent strike of members of the Grand Opéra in Paris had, like other strikes, mass meetings as one of its features. 
The accompanying photograph shows Opéra members addressing the General Confederation of Labor at a mass meeting 


in the Rue Grange aux Belles, Paris. 





The,first theme of the first movement has 
superb potentialities. They fail of reali- 
zation. Yet there are luminous and lovely 
pages here and in the remainder of the 
work. Always identical faults rise up to 
counteract identical virtues. The sym- 
phony contains material for a fifteen- 
minute symphonic poem. Deadwood and 
underbrush give it a bulk of close upon 
an hour. If it.seems less oppressive than 
the other Bruckner symphonies we know 
its comparative lightness of texture and 
absence of excess polyphonic elaboration 
are accountable. 

A moderate audience applauded the 
work only haphazardly despite the ex- 
cellence of the rendering. The New Sym- 
phony, for all the continued crudity of 
its brass choir, is better than a few 
months ago. Mr. Bodanzky offered after 
the Bruckner highly refined readings of 
the “Siegfried Idyll” and the “Egmont” 
Overture. - q. y. P. 





Greeley’s Orchestra Gives Its First Pro- 
gram of the Season 


GREELEY, CoLo., Jan. 27.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which is the princi- 
pal musical factor of the May Music Fes- 
tival, gave its first concert of the season 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25, in the Sterl- 
ing Theater. The work of the orchestra 
showed several important improvements 
in attack, precision and tone balance. 
J. C. Kendel conducted. The composers 
featured were Brahms, Thomas, Puccini 
and Grieg. The vocalist was Royden 
Massey of Denver, recently a pupil of 
Percy Rector Stevens in New York. Mr. 
Massey is a great favorite locally and 
received much deserved applause. He 
occupies a high position in Denver musi- 
cal circles. L. W. C. 





J. W. F. Leman Engaged for Atlantic 
City Orchestra 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jan. 30.—Jacob 
Bothwell, manager of the Steel Pier, has 
engaged J. W. F. Leman and his or- 
chestra for the pier concerts which will 
begin on Feb. 21. There will be a daily 
concert and on Sundays a symphony con- 
cert with a soloist. V.: B: 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
VISITS WORCESTER 


Mild Welcome for Monteux 
Forces—Matzenauer and 
Althouse Charm 


WORCESTER, MAssS., Jan. 21.—The sea- 
son’s series of Ellis concerts in Worces- 
ter was brought to a close in Mechanics 
Hall last evening when the Boston Sym- 
phony made its first and only appearance 


this winter, under Pierre Monteux. The 
symphony program attracted a capacity 
audience of music lovers, an audience 
that was appreciative, although not to 
the point of enthusiasm, of the four num- 
bers presented. These were the Chaus- 
son Symphony in B Flat Major, the Pre- 
lude to Wagner’s “Parsifal”; Liszt’s 
“Mephisto” Waltz from Lenau’s “Faust,” 
and “Stenka Razin,” symphonic poem by 
Glazounoff. The Wagner Prelude was 
played with a brilliancy and spirit that 
evoked the warmest plaudits of the audi- 
ence. 

Last week Albert M. Steinert pre- 
sented Mme. Margaret Matzenauer and 
Paul Althouse in a joint program, in 
Mechanics Hall. The occasion was with- 
out doubt the most brilliant concert given 
in Worcester this winter, but it was at- 
tended by less than 1100, a fact to be 
genuinely regretted in view of the quality 
of the artists and the excellence of their 
program. Mme. Matzenauer scored in a 
manner that could not have been pre- 
dicted from her previous appearance in 
Worcester about five years ago, and it is 
to be hoped that she may return to sing 
before a far larger audience. Mr. Alt- 
house also sang in a way that won him 
the warm plaudits of those present. 

Dr. A. J. Harpin, bass soloist and di- 
rector of music of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, has resigned, his resigna- 
tion to go into effect in April. During 
the years that Dr. Harpin has been con- 
nected with the church he has raised the 
church choir from seven to sixty voices, 
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GUILMANT 


ORGAN 
SCHOOL 


DR. WM. C. CARL, Director 
Office Address 
17 E. Eleventh St. (Hotel Van Renseclaer) 
New York City 
Send fer Careless 


and he has directed some of thé finest 
sacred concerts given in the city. Dur- 
ing his long period of service he has not 
missed a rehearsal or service through ill- 
ness; but he feels obliged at this time to 
rest temporarily from his labors. 

=: G. LL, 


Houston's “Orchestra Week” Ends 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 23.—“Orchestra 
Week” closed brilliantly with a matinée 
on Thursday, Jan. 22, which was attended 
by 1,500 children from the public schools 
and 1,000 grown-ups. The audience 
warmly attested its admiration of 
Emil Oberhoffer and the fine musicians 
who played under him. 








MAURICE 
DAMBOIS 


Original’ ’Cello Compositions 
By a Master of the Art 


OS Se a .75 
Mazurka ........ 1.00 
Vieille Chanson... .65 
*First Berceuse.... 
Chanson Douce... .65 
*Libellule 
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LAMBERT MURPHY 
TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, torio and Recitals 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St.. New York 
WILLIAM &. 


BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New Yorh 
Teleghene Schuvier nace 








BERYL BROWN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Re-engaged for Second Season CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Auditerium Theater, Chicago, Ill, 
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kxclusive Columbia Ariists 

HESE three great stars ot grand 

opera make records of their sing- 
ing tor Columbia exclusively because 
they know that Columbia Records 
catch ‘every note of the living human 
voice,andconvey the unique personality 
of the singer as no other records can. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Rosa Ponselle 


Charles Hackett Riccardo Stracciari 
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' the Paris Premiere of Charles Levadé’s Opera Comique. 
Creus as “Jacques Tournebroche.” 


»\RIS, Jan. 15.—The Opéra Comique 
nas just brought out “La Rdtisserie 
Reine Pédauque,” by Charles Le- 
the book by Georges Docquois from 
ole France’s story of the same name. 
reduction of the tale presented many 
ulties especially in the character of 
ne Coignard, but the librettist suc- 
d admirably and Jean Périer in this 
carried forward the idea of the 
or. 


r. Levadé has been at work upon the 
' for a number of years. As far 

as 1904 when he was the winner 
ne Prix de Rome, he already had the 
‘in mind. His only other opera, is 
rétiques” which was given at Béziers 
J05. The present work is graceful, 
melody facile and interesting, and 


— 


the trio in the third act, a model of viva- 
city. The entire work has a naive charm 
that places the composer among the fore- 
most protagonists of opera comique. 
Périer’s success was instantaneous. 


Act V of “La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque.” 
No. 3, Setting for Act I. 


Edmée Favart as Catherine la Dentel- 
liére was piquant and adorable. Her art 
combined that of the singer, the diseuse 
and the comedienne. Mme. Davelli 
brought charm to her portrayal of the 


Photos by J. Sabourin, Paris. 


No. 2, Edmée Favart as “Catherine la Dentelliére” and De 
No. 4, Jean Périer as “JérOéme Coignard” 


part of Jahel, Allard was excellent as 
Frére Ange and Lafont as d’Astarac. 
André Messager conducted and gave a 
delightful verve to the ma % 





CALIFORNIANS PLAN AN 
ANNUAL FOREST PAGEANT 


Success of “Soul of Sequoia” Prompts 
Organization to Produce Yearly 
Musical Play 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Jan. 20.—The great 
success and overwhelming appreciation 
of “The Soul of Sequoia,” the forest play 
given last September in the California 
Redwood Park, has resulted in the for- 
mation of a Forest Play Association to 
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guarantee an annual production in this 
State reservation. 

The board of directors is composed of 
more than thirty of the most representa- 
tive people from all parts of the State. 
The officers are as follows: President, 
State Senator Herbert C. Jones of San 
Jose; vice-president, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Harry A. Melvin, of Oakland; secre- 
tary and manager, Don W. Richards, 
San Jose; treasurer, Mrs. A. T. Herr- 
mann, San Jose. 

The association’s plans call for an 
organization of 5,000 members, and the 
membership dues will finance the annual 
production in the park. Articles of in- 
corporation for this association were 
filed a few weeks ago. 

The fact that the annual productions 
to be staged by this association will be 
of national and even of international in- 
terest was attested to by Clarence F. 
Pratt, secretary of the Builders of Cali- 
fornia, who went on record as declaring 
that last year’s forest play was more im- 
pressive than the noted performances at 
Oberammergau. 


Each year’s play will be written by a 
Californian, and a California composer 
will provide the musical setting. Con- 
sequently, the Forest Play Association 
will not only be sponsoring a great out- 
of-door festival to be given free to the 
public in California’s noted Redwood 
Park, but will also be opening a new field 
of endeavor for writers and composers 
residing in this State. This year the 
association will stage a repetition of 
“The Soul of Sequoia,” written by Don 
W. Richards, which aroused so much 
interest when it was presented last year. 

M. M. F. 





Conductor Spirescu’s Estate $3,000 


The first accounting of the estate left 
by Oscar Spirescu, operatic conductor 
who at the time of his death in Septem- 
ber, 1918, was one of the conductors of 
the Strand Theater, was filed by his wife 
in the Surrogate Court in New York 


on Jan. 29. The estate amounts to about 
$3,000. Mr. Spirescu died without a will. 
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Los Angeles Symphony Opens 
Campaign for $500,000 Fund 





Tandler Forces Already Secure $80,000 to Guarantee Concerts 
for Next Five Years—Abundance of Symphony Music 
Find City Eager for More—Helen Stanley Sings with 


Rothwell Forces 


OS ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 20.—An- 
nouncement has been made that the 

Los Angeles Symphony has started a 
campaign to raise a $500,000 guarantee 
fund for the next five years, of which, 
at this writing, $80,000 has been pledged. 
Four symphony concerts in three days 
has been the lot of Los Angeles in the 
past week—and the almost unbelievable 
feature of it is that all of these drew 
large audiences, without an unusually 
sensational methods of advertising. In 
fact, the opposite was true; for the sup- 
ply of newsprint paper is so reduced that 


all local papers have reduced the size of 
their dailies and have cut off a good part 
of the publicity heretofore given the 
symphony concerts. 

However, the series being given by 
both the Los Angeles Symphony and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra have created so 
much interest. this season that not so 
much publicity is needed as formerly. At 
the same hour, Friday afternoon, about 
3700 persons were listening to these or- 
chestras, the Symphony at Clune’s Audi- 
torium and the Philharmonic at Trinity 
Auditorium. 

The program presented by the latter 
under Walter H. Rothwell was one part- 
ly of novelties. It included the Mozart 
“Figaro” Overture, the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer _ Night’s 
Dream,” Hadley’s Symphonic Fantasie, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice, and 
Glazounoff’s “Cortege Sollenel,”’ which is 
much less interesting than the Korsakoff 
number. The soloist was Helen Stanley, 
singing an aria from Debussy’s “L’En- 
fant Prodigue” and “Since That Day,” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” No more 
effective solo work ever has been done 
with a local orchestra than that of Mrs. 
Stanley. Her singing was much more 
effective than in her recent recital, as the 
orchestral backing was so at one with 
her work that she felt and gave to her 
hearers the dramatic feeling of the 
works. The orchestra was at its best 
and there seldom has been in the history 
of the music of Los Angeles any per- 
formance of greater musical beauty or 
value. 

At the same time the Los Angeles 
Svmphony, under Adolf Tandler, at 
Clune’s Anditorium, was playing Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, Debussy’s 
Prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun” and 
the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner. The soloist was Nadina Pla- 





tinoff (Mrs. A. Haendler), a recent ar- 
rival from Russia, via Siberia. This was 
her first appearance in America. She 
sang an aria from “The Tsar’s Bride” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and a song, “Lovely 
Sang the Nightingale” by Gliere. She 
has a clear and searching soprano which 
brought hearty encores and caused the 
repetition of the latter number. 

This orchestra also gave a popular 
program at the same house the following 
Sunday afternoon, in which the numbers 
were: “The Priests’ March” from Men- 
delssohn’s “Athalie,”’ “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” the Chopin Polonaise Militaire, 
arranged by Glazounoff, and Ipanow’s 
“Caucasian Sketches.” 

Instead of a soloist there was a nov- 
elty offered in the way of a flute trio, 
played with large tone and excellent 
phrasing by the flutists of the orchestra, 
Leonardo de Lorenzo, Bela Adams and 
W. Van Deeven. The work was a Theme 
and Variations by Friederich Kuhlau, a 
friend of Beethoven, and dated about a 
hundred years ago. The clever work of 
the players brought hearty encores. 

This orchestra is doing the best work 
in the twenty-three years of history, 
owing largely to the increased ability of 
the leading men in the various sections 
over those of former years, to the en- 
larged personnel and diligent drill by 
Mr. Tandler. W. F. G. 





Olive Kline and Ernesto Berumen Com- 
mand Esteem in Rutland, Vt. 


RUTLAND, Vt., Jan. 24.—Olive Kline, 
soprano, whose husband jis a native of 
West Rutland, appeared in joint recital 
with Ernesto Berumen, the pianist, at 
the First Congregational Church on Jan. 
9, before a good-sized audience. The 
concert was for the benefit of the organ 
fund, and was arranged by Grace Chal- 
mers Thomson, who played Miss Kline’s 
accompaniments. Both musicians were 
warmly applauded. 





Galli-Curci Concert Shows Montgomery’s 
(Ala.) Musical Advance 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 18.—They 
flocked into Montgomery last night from 
a hundred miles around to hear Galli- 
Curci, who appeared at the Municipal 
Auditorium under the auspices of the 
Montgomery Concert Course, Misses 
Booth and Gill and Mrs. Eilenberg, man- 
agers. This was the noted artist’s only 
appearance in the entire state, and it 
proved to be the most extraordinary event 
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“This pianist’s most valuable asset 
is his command of tone. He has an 
extended range of dynamics, from a 
most delicate pianissimo to a thun- 
dering fortissimo.”—W. J. Hender-- 
son in N. Y. Sun. 


“His reading had the seriousness, 
the elevation, the passion, the tender- 
ness, the delicacy that the music 
demands of the performer.”—Pitts 
Sanborn in N. Y. Globe. 


“Mr. Denton is a pianist who com- 

bines a healthy appreciation of the 
emotional with a fine display of 
power. It is a consummation de- 
voutly to be appreciated.”—Grena 
Bennett in N. Y. American. 
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in the city’s musical history. The local 
managers felt that an audience of 2,500, 
in a town of 25,000, the same town that 
fifteen years ago furnished a hundred 
people to hear Schumann-Heink and 
Sembrich, was not only a tribute to the 
popularity and artistry of Galli-Curci, 
but was conclusive proof that a new day 
has dawned for Montgomery. Of course 
Galli-Curci sang just as she was ex- 
pected to sing, and the audience was 
greatly enthusiastic. Her accompanist, 
Homer Samuels, and her flutist, Manuel 
Berenguer, contributed largely to the 
success of the occasion. W. Fs G 





Fanning Is Soloist with Women’s Choral 
Society of Jersey City 


JERSEY City, N. J., Jan. 27.—As solo- 
ist at the opening concert of the eight- 
eenth season of the Jersey City Wom- 
en’s Choral Society, A. D. Woodruff, 
conductor, Cecil Fanning, baritone, was 
heard here for the first time in ten years. 
Mr. Fanning offered operatic arias, bal- 
lads and songs. The chorus was heard 
in several numbers, incidental solos being 
sung by Mme. Ernestine Audi and Mrs. 
Caroline De Peyster. A. D. F. 





Galli-Curci Establishes Attendance 
Records in Savannah 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 23.—Galli-Curci 
sang at the Auditorium on the evening 
of Jan. 19, before an audience which 
established a record in this city. Her 
program included several of the operatic 
arias for which she is famous, besides 
a number of folk-songs. Manuel Beren- 
guer, flautist, played obbligatos in several 
numbers and Homer Samuels was the 
accompanist. 





Hofmann Is First Eminent Artist to 
Appear in Tampa This Season 


TAMPA, FLA., Jan. 23.—Josef Hof- 
mann, the first artist of world fame to 
visit Tampa this season, was heard Jan. 
20 in the Tampa Bay Casino by an audi- 
ence which nearly filled that unique audi- 
torium. Hofmann’s appearance brought 
many tourists from interior Florida win- 
ter resorts as well as a representative 


turnout of Tampans. His work not onl; 
held his auditors rapt, but he was com 
pelled to give two additional encores be- 
fore his admirers reluctantly left the 
Casino. Hofmann was heard here under 
the management of S. Ernest Philpitt. 
E. S. 





New Composition Wins Recognition for 
Honegger in Paris 


PARIS, Jan. 8.—At the Concerts Pas. 
deloup, Rhené-Baton recently brought 
out a work of great interest by a com- 
poser hitherto unknown except to a very 
few of the advanced musical societies. 
The work was “Le Chant de Nigamon,’ 
by Mons. Honegger. Although composed 
in 1917, the number is still unpublished 
and its one previous public performance 
was by the student orchestra of the Con- 
servatoire in April, 1918. The only other 
compositions by Mons. Honegger which 
have been heard in Paris are “La Danse 
Macabre,” by the Société Musicale Inde 
pendente, and “Le Dit des Jeux du 
Monde,” by the Spectacles Musicaux du 
Vieux Colombier. R. B. 





Philadelphia Club Sings in Brooklyn 
with Mary Jordan as Soloist 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Jan. 30.—The con- 
cert by the Mendelssohn Club of Phila- 
delphia, N. Lindsay Norden, conductor, 
at the Academy of Music on Jan. 26, 
with a Brooklyn contralto of note, Mary 
Jordan, as soloist, was an interesting 
one. Miss Jordan made a very favorable 
impression in two groups of songs. A 


large audience was in attendance. 
A. T. S. 





Philadelphia Orchestra in Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Jan. 30.—The 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra ap- 
peared in the Playhouse, with André Ma- 
quarre, flautist, as soloist, on Jan. 25. 
The program included Gluck’s overture, 
“Iphigénie en Aulide,” Mozart’s “Jupi- 
ter’? symphony, the funeral march from 
“Gotterdammerung,” and the overture to 
“Meistersinger” by Wagner, and “Bal- 
lade et Danse des Sylphes” by Andersen, 
the last played by Maquarre with the 
orchestra. ye 
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* NOTABLES EVOKE 
JOY IN BALTIMORE 


: ston, Damrosch and Albert 
d Spalding Are Heard to 
Decided Advantage 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 22.—The Sym- 
ny Society of New York, with Flor- 
4 » Easton, soprano, as the assisting 
4 jist, appeared last night at the Lyric 
3 senting a program that delighted a 
ry large audience. The Mozart “Jupi- 
’ Symphony was played with exquisite 
vle, the orchestra displaying refined 
vance of tone and nuance. In the 
ading of the prelude to Acts I and III 
mm Wagner’s “Mastersingers,” Mr. 
imrosch added an_ individual touch 
a ich made the interpretations interest- 
» to the hearer. The pleasing Inter- 

270 and Perpetuum Mobile from the 
Syite of Moszkowski brought out the bril- 
ant qualities of the various players of 

. orchestra. Miss Easton sang with 
-ery clear enunciation the “Oberon” aria 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster’) and 

air from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” 

* with fine dramatic appreciation. Her re- 

ception must have satisfied this very 

> cifted artist, for the audience indeed was 
inusually demonstrative. 

With a sleet storm as a competitor, 
Albert Spalding, violinist, played his way 
nto the affections of a fairly numerous 

> audience at the Peabody Conservatory of 
") Music on Friday afternoon, Jan. 23. It 
has been a number of years since this 
artist has graced our local auditorium 
and his reappearance with his noticeable 
development and artistic growth de- 
* served the attention of a larger audience 
") than was present on this stormy after- 
noon. A program of classic proportions 

» in which the composition of Don Lorenzo 
© Perosi—a theme and variations played for 
| the first time in America—stood out as 
a novelty worthy of the preparation 
viven, and such works as Bruch’s “Scotch 

* Fantasie,” Handel and Bach compositions 
with the soloist’s own Plantation Melody 
and Dance, from “Alabama,” and his 
“Lettre de Chopin” proved full of con- 
trast of style. The broad, appealing 
tone, the fine technique, the intellectual 















grasp and the significant emotional char- 
acteristics disclosed during this recital 
marked the genuineness of Mr. Spald- 
ing’s art. André Benoist gave able as- 
sistance at the piano. 

On Thursday afternoon, Jan. 22, the 
Students’ Orchestra, assisted by Conserv- 
atory teachers and a few other profes- 
sional players, under the direction of 
Gustave Strube, presented a program 
consisting of the Beethoven Second Sym- 
phony, Bruch’s G Minor violin concerto— 
the solo part being played with interest 
by Vivienne Cordero—the air from Web- 
er’s “Oberon,” tastefully sung by Eliza- 
beth Duncan McComas, and the Overture 
to “Elizabetta,” by Rossini. This organ- 
ization plays with skill and is a credit 
to the institution. 

On Saturday evening, Jan. 24, the 
Junior and the Elementary Orchestras, 
under the direction of Franz C. Born- 
schein, gave a concert at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Florence Frantz, 
Selma Fox, pianists, and Lillian Howard, 
mezzo-soprano, being the assisting solo- 
ists. The elementary orchestra played 
Bornschein’s “Sundown,” “Moon So 
Round” and “Spring Rain” with precise 
rhythm and good intonation. The Junior 
Orchestra was heard to fine advantage 
in Boiedieu’s Overture to “La Dame 
Blanche,” the first movement of Beetho- 
ven’s First Symphony, Mozart’s “Minu- 
etto Giojoso” and the Overture to Bizet’s 
“Carmen.” The last had to be repeated 
in response to the applause. 

The opera class of the Peabody Con- 
servatory is busy rehearsing for its pub- 
lic performances which will take place 
later in the season. The class is com- 
posed of some of the best-known singers 
of the city, all of whom are enrolled in 
the vocal department, which is the larg- 
est in the history of the conservatory. 
The operatic department under Barron 
Berthald is gradually enlarging its scope. 
Three years ago Mr. Berthald of New 
York was invited by Director Randolph 
to join the Peabody faculty, and since 
then has been giving individual instruc- 
tion in dramatic preparation for operatic 
roles at the school and supervising and 
coaching the performances of the Pea- 
body Opera Class during the season. The 
many requests for instruction under him, 
the second term beginning Feb. 1, has in- 
duced Mr. Berthald to take up his resi- 
dence in Baltimore and devote more of 
his time to his conservatory duties. 








Oscar’s Widow Tries Her Hand at 
Her Husband’s Famous Invention 
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HE Hammerstein cigar-making machine is almost as famous as was the late 


impresario himself. 


Mrs. Hammerstein, who is here seen seated at it, has en- 


tered into an agreement with Fortune Gallo, guiding genius of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, to present opera next season at the Manhattan Opera House, as was an- 
nounced recently in MusIcCAL AMERICA The musical world will watch eagerly the 


course of the Hammerstein-Gallo venture. 





Ganz and Gruppe Play in South Bend 
SoutH BEND, IND., Jan. 24.—Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, and Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, 


were heard in concert at the Oliver Thea- 
ter on Jan. 20, under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Club. Mr. Ganz was especially 
applauded after a group of Chopin num- 
bers. Owing to a delayed train, Mr. 
Gruppe did not arrive at the theater until 
9:30, and was compelled to play with- 
out rehearsal. His work, however, was 


excellent in every respect. Mrs. Fanchon 
Armitage was accompanist for Mr. 
Gruppe. 





The orchestra at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Joseph Knecht, conductor, on the evening 
of Jan. 25, gave a concert with Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, as soloist, who offered 
the Mendelssohn Concerto. The or- 
chestra played Schubert “Unfinished” 
Symphony and numbers by Gluck, Sgam- 
bati, Grainger and Dvorak. 
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4 At the Sixty-third St. Music Hall in New York on the evening of Feb. 17, 1920 (8.30), the distinguished 


American Soprano will present a recital program composed entirely of American music—Each of the noted 
composers represented in this program will accompany Miss Lee in the presentation of his or her particu- 
lar group of songs—They are all Americans—The ELKADY Trio will play chamber music, also American. 
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Boston Welcomes New Cionductor 


George Sawyer Dunham Makes His Début with the People’s 
Choral Union—Concerts by the Flonzaleys, Miss Brard, 


and Others 








Boston, Jan, 31. 


The People’s Choral Union, George 
Sawyer Dunham, conductor, gave its 
annual mid-season concert in Symphony 
Hall on Sunday, Jan. 18. The oratorios 
sung were Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 
The soloists were Laura Littlefield, so- 
prano; Minerva Komenarski, contralto; 
Roy Cropper, tenor, and Willard Flint, 
bass. 

This was the first concert given under 
the baton of Mr. Dunham, who became 
conductor about two months ago. Mr. 
Dunham is already well known as leader 
of the Brockton Choral Society, as a 


guest conductor with the Choral Union, 
and as the conductor who assembled the 
chorus of 1200 which sang the “Elijah” 
at Braves Field in Boston. Mr. Dunham 
led the singers skillfully through a per- 

















formance of the two works which showed 
that he is continuing the standards of 
progress already set for the society. He 
obtained a sonorous and balanced tone 
from the chorus which sang with the 
evident desire to follow his wishes which 
proves that in addition to the necessary 
musical ability Mr. Dunham has personal 
magnetism. 

Mrs. Littlefield’s clear soprano gave 
great pleasure as always, and she sang 
with the security and ease of the ex- 
perienced musician. Sergei Adamski was 
to have sung the tenor part but was pre- 
vented from doing so by illness. Mr. 
Cropper, who took his place at the last 
moment, was a newcomer in Boston con- 
cert halls; he proved himself the posses- 
sor of an excellent tenor voice which he 
used with noticeable intelligence. Miss 
Komenarski and Mr. Flint also earned 
praise for their important parts in the 
performance. At the second and final 
concert of the season, April 25, the 
society will sing Verdi’s “Requiem.” 





Mary Ellis as ‘‘Mytyl’’ in Maeterlinck’s “‘Blue Bird’’—Metropolitan Opera Company 


Flonzaleys Open Series 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave the first 
of its Boston series of concerts for this 
season in Jordan Hall on Thursday even- 
ing. The house was full in spite of the 
fact that there was another important 
concert at Symphony Hall. The spon- 
taneous applause which greeted the four 
gentlemen when they appeared, and after 
each number of the program, proved that 
the Boston musical public recognizes the 
superlative merits of this matchless 
quartet. The presence in the audience 
of many persons rarely seen at other 
public concerts except “the symphony” 
indicated that the Flonzaleys have been 
included in the limited list of concerts 
which may properly be attended by those 
in the social register. Last evening the 
Flonzaleys played Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son’s “Quartet on Negro Themes,” Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet, Op. 135, and Smetana’s 
Quartet, “From My Life.” 

A program note informed us that in 
Mr. Mason’s Quartet “the expression as 
a whole is ‘folkish’—frankly emotional 
and naive.” Is this what Mr. Mason calls 
frankly emotional and naive? We fear 
that he has dwelt too long and too con- 
tinuously within the walled garden of 
classical highbrows. If Mr. Mason 
wants to be folkish in the Negro spirit 
we should like to suggest that he listen, 
with an open mind and without highbrow 
prejudices (if this is possible) to a few 
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good Negro ragtime orchestras and t 
some of the inimitable groups of Negro 
singers who are occasionally to be heard 
singing their haunting spirituals. Need 
less to say the Flonzaley’s performance: 
of all three quartets was all that coulk 
be wished. 
Miss Brard’s Recital 


Magdeleine Brard, the young French 
prodigy, gave a piano recital in Jordan 
Hall this week in aid of the Smith College 
Fund. She played a Theme and Varia- 
tions by Glazounoff, four Chopin num- 
bers, Saint-Saéns’ ballet music from 
“Aleceste”’ and an Etude and RhapSodi« 
by Liszt. Miss Brard has astonishing 
fluency and security in technique, and she 
plays with Gallic taste and clearness, but 
she is not yet a noticeably emotiona 
player and her tone in forte passages 
is often hard and metallic. In two of 
Chopin’s lighter pieces and in the balle: 
music she played deftly and gracefully 
and in Liszt’s D Flat Etude she gave he: 
most convincing and satisfying perfor 
mance. Debussy’s “Gardens in the Rain’ 
as an encore was turned into a regula 
hail storm. The audience received Mis 
Brard with great enthusiasm which sh: 
acknowledged in an attractively simp! 
and unaffected manner. 

An unusual and interesting musica] 
was given last week at the home of Mr: 
Richard Hall, well known in Boston a 
a patron of music and player upon th 
saxophone. Those taking part wer 
Mrs. Richard Hall, saxophone; Mrs. 
Morgan Butler, soprano; Renee Long 
Miquelle, piano; Henry Gideon, piano; 
Verne Powell, flute, and eight members 
of the Boston Symphony. Georges Long: 
conducted the ensemble numbers. The 
program included such unique pieces as 
Wollett’s Danse Paiennes and Pessard’s 
“Malaguena” and “Andalouse,” all with 
saxophone solos. There was also a trio 
for two flutes and harp by Berlioz, and 
a Handel ’cello sonata, the latter played 
by Georges Miquelle. Mrs. Butler, accom- 
panied by Henry Gideon, was heard in 
two operatic arias. 

Edith Thompson was warmly applaud- 
ed for her two groups of piano solos at 
the last concert of the Chromatic Club 
at the Tuilleries. Among her numbers, 
Arthur Foote’s sprightly “Staccato Ca- 
price” pleased the audience, and her 
musical performance of the Mendelssohn 
Liszt “On the Wings of Song” was cor- 
dially recognized. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, and Harri- 
son Keller, violinist. were the soloists 
in an “All-Musical Vesper Service’ 
the First Church in Newton, Mass. Mrs. 
Littlefield sang appropriately religious 
selections from Gounod and Handel. Mr. 
Keller played an Adagio by Ries, and 
obbligatos for concerted numbers with 
voice, harp and organ. 

Martha Baird was the pianist in a 
concert given at the Roslindale Com- 
munity Club. Miss Baird repeated the 
success of her recent Jordan Hall re- 
cital, her three groups including som: 
of the same numbers played on that 
occasion. 

At the last meeting of the Radcliffe 
Musical Association, of which Persis 
Cox, pianist, is president, Mrs. Mathilde 
Thomsen Ward gave personal reminis- 
cences of Grieg’s home and sang repre- 
sentative and interesting groups of his 
songs. C. R. 





Cecil Arden Makes Her Bow 
burgh, with Salvatore de Stefano 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 17.—Cecil 
the young contralto of the Metropolitan, 


appeared yesterday with Salvatore «: 
Stefano, the Italian harpist, in joint 


recital. Miss Arden sang two groups of 
songs, including the “O Mio Fernando” 
aria of Donizetti, Jomelli’s “La Bella 
Calandrina” and the “Mermaid’s Song” 
by Haydn and Hue’s “J’ai Pleure en 
Réve,” “Psyche,” and _ Buzzi-Peccia’s 
“Les Beaux Réves.” At the end of tli 
concert she appeared in ante-bellum cos- 
tume and accompanied by Mr. Stefano, 
on the harp, sang several old Southern 
melodies, which gave the audience gre:' 
pleasure. It-was Miss Arden’s first a 
pearance in Pittsburgh and she was giv 
a very cordial reception. 





Newark Symphony Reappears After Two 
Seasons’ Absence 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 22.—The Newa 
Symphony, Louis Ehrke, conductor, ga 
the first concert since two seasons a: 
last Monday evening before a large au: '- 
ence. Considerably augmented in size, ti 
orchestra played Dvorak’s “New World’ 
Symphony, and Wagner’s ‘“Meiste 
singer” Prelude. The soloists were Alic 
Moncrieff, contralto, and Ben Levin, 3 
young local violinist. Miss Moncrief 
made an excellent impression and wei 
very cordially received by her auditors. 


P. G. 
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ommunications not accompanied by 
full name and address of the senders 
not be published in this department. 
is not essential that the authors’ 
imes be printed. They are required 
ly as an indication of good faith. 
Vhile free expression of opinion is wel- 
me, it must be understood that the 
‘itor is not responsible for the views 
‘ the contributors to this department.— 
ed., MuSICAL AMERICA. 








iiappy Experiences Spreading the Gospel 
of Music Among the Indians 


, the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


| read with pleasure Mephisto’s refer- 

ce to that distinguished musician and 

mposer, Ernest R. Kroeger of St. Louis. 

| remember Mr. Kroeger as Master of 
Programs at the St. Louis World’s Fair 

nd the feast of rich things he gave us 

ere. Every detail was worked out 
nlendidly even to the bands. I recall 
‘he playing of the Carlisle Indian School 
Band, under the full-blooded Indian 
director, Wheelock. Many of these boys 
| knew as I had played at Carlisle on 
several occasions and I remember with a 
vreat deal of pride the Indians’ attentive 
reception. 

There was another great Indian band 
at the St. Louis Fair, the Chilocco, Okla., 
Indian School Military Band. I had 
visited the Chilocco school in a very in- 
timate way and had spent a week there 
during the Thanksgiving season in 1900, 
| believe. It was a happy experience that 
| shall never forget. Urban J. Burrows, 
the pale-faced bandmaster at the Chil- 
occo School, who afterward had charge 
of all the bands of Barnum and Bailey’s 
Circus, and who together with the inter- 
nationally known band writer, Frank 
Losey, who is now at the head of the 
Edison recording laboratory, and myself, 
were former pupils of Dr. Hamlin E. 
Cogswell, our mutual friend of Washing- 
ton, D. C., had invited me to come down 
from Emporia, Kansas, where I was 
teaching in the State Normal School 
where our friend, Frank Beach, is now 
located, to assist in the music of the 
Thanksgiving festivities of the Indian 
school. 

When I arrived at Chilocco, there were 
two large platform wagon loads of In- 
dian boys to meet and greet me. They all 
wanted to carry my violin and suit case, 
and they all wanted me to ride in their 
wagon. When I decided upon which 
wagon I would take, they were all deter- 
mined to ride in that wagon! It was 
after 10 p. m. and I was tired, but they 
must hear me play before I went to bed. 
l)uring the week I played a great deal on 
the various programs of the festivities. 
They had an excellent orchestra and a 
fine band that won enthusiastic comment 
from the critics at the St. Louis Fair. 
| have a beautiful bead head or hat band 
viven me by the talented young Sioux 
lady who played my accompaniments. 
" She was the daughter of a Sioux chief 
: | her name was, not Minnehaha nor 
' Minnetonka, but Nellie Murphy! 

a | never enjoyed an audience as much 
ad I did these Indian boys and girls and 
hey seemed to enjoy me. I did not play 
them Indian music, but I played them 
Beethoven, and Brahms, and Schubert, 
nd Schumann, and those Indian boys 

| girls would laugh and cry as I played 
and I shall never forget their enthusiastic 
expressions of approval. I hope some 
day before I reach the end of the way 
| shall be permitted to go back to that 
locality and meet Nellie Murphy, who is 

w happily married, and the other boys 
d girls for whom I played twenty years 
© ago and helped to cheer on the way to 
' the happy hunting grounds. 

' . In 1917 I had the pleasure of playing 

- all of Thurlow Lieurance’s Indian com- 

}ositions transcribed for the violin with 
r. Lieurance himself at the piano. It 
very interesting to hear his wonderful 


story of the Indian’s musical expression. 

If I should go back to them some fine 
day I might play them Lieurance’s re- 
corded Indian music, but I love to recall 
their almost reverent appreciation for 
Beethoven, Brahms and Schumann. On 
the other hand I played the Indian mel- 
odies for our boys and girls here about 
a year ago, and all were well received. 

We are brothers, one and all, music is 
the universal language, and each of us is 
playing his little part in the great sym- 
phony and each should respond to the 
time throbs of the Great Conductor, the 
loving Father of us all. 

Miss Kroeger who was for a long time 
the head of the Library School of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, a sister of Ernest 
R. Kroeger, was one of the most brilliant, 
individual, and highly cultured women 
this country has produced. 

Edward Malloy, who is now at the 
head of the Hays City State Normal Con- 
servatory of Music was a student at 
Emporia while I was teaching there. 
Mrs. Theodore Lindberg, of Wichita, who 
has recently died, was a local violinist 
of much promise. 

Very cordially yours, 
WILL GEORGE BUTLER, 
Director, State Normal School. 

Mansfield, Pa., Jan. 24, 1920. 

P. S.—MUuSIcCAL AMERICA has just ar- 
rived and I was very much interested to 
read in Mephisto’s Musings that he had 
dined with my good friend, William Allen 
White. During my six years in Emporia 
I shall never forget the good-fellowship 
of his home. I met many distinguished 
people about his festal board, Walt 
Mason, General Funston, Elbert Hub- 
bard,, ete. You must know Jo-Shipley 
Watson, the pianist of Emporia. 

W. G. B. 





From a Teacher to a Pupil 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
_May I make a few suggestions to mu- 
sic students from the viewpoint of a 
teacher? If the student is not serious 
he should not study. However, so many 
young people about the age of eighteen 
study to oblige their parents, and it is 
to those that I would like to suggest a 
few things. 

Have faith in your teacher or leave 
him. Be honest and frank with him. If 
you have neglected to prepare your work, 
be man enough to confess. The teacher 
will know it anyway. If you do not like 
a piece that has been given you, say so. 
You should give the teacher the opportu- 
nity of reasoning out the cause of your 
dislike for it. Certain types of composi- 
tions do not appeal to certain people. If 
it will be to your advantage to try and 
learn to like the composition, the teacher 
will say so. If not he will not again 
select a similar type. Giwe the teacher 
a chance. It is cowardly to hate your 
music without confessing the fact to your 
teacher. 

Try and be regular and punctual with 
your lessons. If you know that you will 
not be able to take your next lesson, say 
so. The teacher can then map out your 
work to cover the period of your absence. 
If you have been unable to practice or 
have hurt your finger so that you cannot 
use it, go to your lesson just the same. 
There is much that the teacher can ex- 
plain to you without your having prac- 
ticed or using your finger. 

Above all, talk. Do not go to your 
lesson and be sullen and cross and keep 
your mouth tight shut. The teacher 
would far rather have a good hot wordy 
battle with a spirited pupil than endure 
a lesson hour with a silent dummy. It 
is true that their is the pupil who talks 
and argues so much that he never gives 
the teacher a chance to instruct him but 
this type of pupil is not general. 

Do not think your teacher a god or 
that their is no other teacher like him. 
Your friends have minds of their own 
and too much praise hurts anyone’s 


reputation. On the other hand do not 
give him a black eye because he has been 
truthful with you and wounded your 
vanity, play fair. 

The sort of traveling student who 
spends six months with one teacher and 
then samples another in a few years is 
bound to become a musical wreck that is 
beyond salvage. “A rolling stone gathers 
no moss,” is an excellent truth in music. 
Give your teacher two years and then 
make a change if you think best. 

RUSSELL SNIVELY GILBERT. 

Orange, N. J., Jan. 28, 1920. 





Pleads with Musicians for an Understand- 
ing of the Ideals of Community Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I ask the courtesy of your Open 
Forum columns for the wider circulation 
of some ideas regarding community music 
that I brought before the recent con- 
vention of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association in Philadelphia, on behalf of 
W. C. Bradford, head of this department, 
who was unable to be present? 

It was as a propagandist for commun- 
ity music that I advanced these ideas— 
not for any particular brand of com- 
munity music, but for community music 
in general. The musical educators 
present were asked to serve, in turn, as 
community music propagandists in their 
cities. First, they were asked to correct 
some misapprehensions among serious 
musicians as to the aim of community 
music. Many of such musicians seem to 
believe that the “K-K-K-Katy” style of 
singing represents the highest purpose 
of this movement. Although it is expedi- 
ent to retain the best of the popular 
songs as an entering wedge in community 
singing, it is planned that the movement 
shall progress to a constantly better 
grade of music. 

Wherein many musicians fail, I be- 
lieve, to appraise community music cor- 
rectly is that in their eyes it stands or 
falls according as they view its musical 
aims. It must be remembered, however, 
that the musical aim is the secondary 
one in community music, for the great 
primary aim is a social one, namely, that 
through joining in community music 
people may unite in service for a better 
community and better citizenship. There- 
fore, when serious musicians appraise 
community music they should judge it 
first as to its social values and then as to 
its musical values. 

There is need for propaganda among 
musicians toward the attitude of looking 
at our musical advancement from a so- 
cial as well as from a musical view- 
point. John C. Freund has long been 
urging that musicians take their place 
in our civic life. Along this line it is 
necessary that they may make music 
take its rightful place in our civic life, 
not only to the end that we may have 
more music lovers, but especially to the 
end that we may have better citizenship. 

Reverting to our first point and judg- 
ing community music on its purely musi- 
cal side, may I point out again that the 
type of popular-song singing carried on 
during the war is by no means charac- 
teristic of this branch of music. If only 
by reason of the monotony that would 
ensue, community singing could never be 
made permanent upon a basis of the 
purely “Blowing Bubbles” style of sing- 
ing. Nevertheless, we cannot eliminate 
the better popular songs from the reper- 
toire, because they are absolutely essen- 
tial in making the first contact. 

Supposing the singing organizer were 
just starting to inaugurate singing 
among the girls employed in a factory. 
How far would he get if he started out 
with the blithe announcement that the 
singing would commence with a Bach 
chorale (a form of music, by the way, 
which one eminent pedagogue insisted 
upon during the war as the rightful 
basis for army singing). Now, it is 


necessary for the song leader te meet 
the people first on their own ground. He 
must start them off on music that has 
had a place in their daily lives, and then 
he can get them to care for songs of a 
better grade. It is surprising, moreover, 
to see the avidity with which such groups 
will take to the better style of songs 
when the way has been prepared gradu- 
ally and tactfully. 

It might scarcely be worth while to 
remove the misapprehensions of musi- 
cians as to these points if it were merely 
a matter of correcting the attitude of 
spectators of community music. They 
are needed, however, as participants, and, 
therefore, it is necessary not only to 
eradicate their opposition to the move- 
ment, but to make them active supporters 
of it. The reason why the country’s 
musicians are needed in this movement 
is that the primary forms of community 
music quickly lead to a demand for more 
cultural musical work. To direct such 
work the community music organizer 
scarcely has the time, nor in some cases 
the technical training, though the ma- 
jority of the community music organizers 
have this thorough schooling. Not all 
musicians, however, have the organizing 
ability, and it is when the organizer has 
sowed the seeds of community music 
growth that the skilled musicians of the 
town are frequently needed to step in 
and reap the harvest for the benefit of 
the community. For example, suppose 
the community singing in a department 
store has led to a call for a glee club or 
an orchestra. The community music 
executive cannot spare the time from his 
organization work to handle this routine 
training. There is where the local musi- 
cian should play his part. In case any 
musician insists upon judging community 
music purely by its musical results, let 
me quote one or two instances of the way 
in which serious musical progress is 
hastened by this movement. For instance, 
in one city the community music organi- 
zer was able to supply 500 new candi- 
dates for the local oratorio society. In 
another city the music festival associa- 
tion assured the Community Service or- 
ganizer that it wished to help maintain 
the. community music work of that 
agency, for the reason that this activity 
had created so much new material for the 
festival chorus. These are merely in- 
stances taken at random. Many cities 
can supply similar ones. 

The point that I wish to drive home to 
musicians is, then, that while under- 
standing the serious musical results that 
are coming from community music, they 
may open their minds to the necessity for 
realizing its primary social aim of mak- 
ing better citizenship. 

KENNETH S. CLARK, 
Bureau of Community Music, 
Community Servi Inc. 
New York, Jan. 16, 1920. ff 
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Oberhoffer Forces Give Two Distinctive 
Programs in Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 24.—The Madison 
Orchestral Association brought the Min- 
neapolis Symphony here last Saturday 
in two unforgettable programs. The 
afternoon performance contained many 
light things, in which the Wagner Tann- 
hiuser Overture, “In a Haunted Forest,” 
by MacDowell, and “Two Portraits,” by 
Borowski, were most pleasing. Henry J. 
Williams was the harp soloist. In the 
evening Brahms’s E Minor Symphony 
was read well, but dragged a trifle. The 
great moment was when the orchestra 
played Gliére’s “The Sirens.” Mr. 
Oberhoffer was called upon to bow again 
and again. The Theme and Variations 
by Tchaikovsky also aroused enthusiasm, 
and Mr. Beyer-Hane, as ’cello soloist, 
proved most popular. 

On Monday evening the Mozart Club 
gave its second program, and although 
its ranks were sadly depleted by sickness, 
sang heartily and earned much applause. 
The Madrigal Club, which is under the 
direction of Alexius Baas, also shared 
the program in two groups, which were 
well interpreted. C. H. D. 
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Lobbying as It Appears on Opening Night 




















The Real Game of Lobbying and Some of the Lobbyists at the Opening Night ot the Chicago Opera 


By MAY STANLEY 


J i HE greatest indoor sport in the world 
is lobbying. 

I don’t mean what you mean—going up 
to the State capitol and trying to per- 
suade a cold and unfeeling legislature 
that two lumps of sugar should be the 
legal quota of every breakfaster—I mean 
the real game of lobbying, the kind that 
is played wherever opera flourishes. 

The good old game was working over- 
time last Monday night, when the Lex- 
ington Theater hung out the “Chicago 
Opera Association” sign and taxis began 
to turn to the east. 

Lobbying is like being a genius or blue- 
eyed or a gentleman—you have to be 
born that way. 

Opening night! 

If you are a good lobbyist that phrase 
will set your blood tingling and your 
memory racing back to all the glorious 
opening nights that lie behind you. 
Nights of glitter, nights that thrill and 
enthrall and dazzle you with their 
memories; nights when new stars of song 
rose in the operatic skies—not to men- 
tion nights when you discovered that 
your favorite soprano had taken on too 
much weight, or that your favorite opera 
had been switched to something more 

‘tried and true.” 

But what did we care—it was opening 
night! 

Your true lobbyist arrives early and 
takes up a point of vantage near Rufus 
llewey. It is around Mr. Dewey’s manly 
form that the real interest of the lobby 
centers; he is to the lobbyist what the 
north pole is to the magnet. To those 
who yearn to witness opening night per- 
formances on “paper” he is Fate arrayed 

evening clothes and a smile. 


First Comers Arrive 


The ticket taker strides solemnly down 
his appointed station as the first 
comers arrive—Father and Mother and 
l\aughter-with-a-Voice, who have taken 
un early train in from Yonkers. Father 
and Mother and D. W. a V. pass through 
the enchanted portals to be taken in 
hand by a magnificent young man who 
wears a red ribbon across his chest. 
lather has a hazy notion that he ought 
to salute, thinks better of it, and drops 
inte the seat the be-ribboned one indi- 
cates. 

More comers troop in. 

The lobby hums with the noise of many 
olees; echoes to the rustle of silk, gives 
ack the gleam of diamonds. 

Ladies who clasp magnificent furs to 
heir ample bosoms sweep by on tiny slip- 
ers of gold or silver. Aigrettes wave in 
the faces of the black-clad, white-shirt- 
‘ronted gentlemen who form a_ sober 
ackground for this opulence—sober is 
ignt. 

Alda passes by; ditto Mrs. 
ditto Elsa Maxwell. 

A lady who must be a great comfort 
in the life of some motion picture direc- 
tor comes into view. She holds her er- 
mine cloak high about her neck, where it 
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meets a large and earnest black. lace hat 
decked with enough paradise feathers to 
pay salaries for a week to all the hands 
on the lot. 

“Gee, aint this crowd fierce?” she mur- 
murs to her escort. 

A waiting box swallows her up. You 
are certain, however, that it will erupt 
her again at the end of the first act. She 
has the look of the hardened lobbyist. 


Faint Squeak of the Fiddle 


From far away comes the first faint 
squeak of the fiddle, the thin wail of the 
flute, the questioning note of the ’cello— 
the orchestra is tuning up. 

The crowd on the stairway—toward 
that enchanted upper region of dreams— 
grows thicker. One lovely, dark-eyed 
girl leans over on her upward way to 
audibly admire a chinchilla wrap. One 
reflects that raiment of this kind has 
checked the upward progress of many a 
one ere this. 

Enter a busy little man who sparkles 
like a diamond necklace when he sees 
the director of publicity. 

“Ah, Signor Dewey,” he breathes rap- 
turously, “such a mistake, such an un- 
heard of mistake! My tickets for to- 
night, they do not arrive!” 

Inquiry is made as to what publication 
the gentleman decorates. He is gently 
but firmly informed that the foreign lan- 
guage press doesn’t get any seats for 
opening night. 

He goes away. 

He returns. 

He holds excited converse. 

He waves his arms and calls on the 
gods of music to witness this outrage. 

Then he buys a ticket. 

A confirmed optimist is the seeker 
after free music. Always he or she ex- 
pects that an orchestra seat, maybe two, 
will be forthcoming. Frequently they 
are, for the gods that rule in the world 
of opera are kindly gods and well-inten- 
tioned. 


Marinuzzi Appears 


The fiddles whine again, the wood- 
winds take up the note. Now there is a 
rustle throughout the house, followed by 
a burst of clapping. Marinuzzi is mak- 
ing his first bow to a New York audience. 

You drift in as the orchestra begins to 
weave the first melodic threads in the 
tragic “Love of Three Kings.” 


And then you are lost in the wonder of 
Mary Garden’s magic, as she paints the 
story of the too-much-loving Fiora. 

The music dies down. 

The curtain drops. 

You are out in the lobby once more, 


A group of earnest talkers hold a fierce 
converse anent the relative merits of 
Garden, Bori and Muzio as Fiora. Each 
one convinces himself as to the superla- 
tive merits of the prima donna he cham- 
pions. They drift apart. 

The lady of the movies appears—we 
knew she would—totally surrounded by 
a masculine retinue. 

The chief usher explains to a large and 
dignified lady who “heard Miss Garden 
once in Paris” that she can’t possibly go 
back stage—“Miss Garden’s in her work 
and she don’t see nobody.” 

Large lady is disappointed and retires, 
voicing her opinion of ushers. 

Daughter-with-a-Voice leads Father 
out to the ticket office to see if he can’t 
get Saturday matinée seats for her. 

In the swirling current that runs 
strong through the lobby three critics are 
thrown together and take up the eternal 
question of Miss Garden’s voice. 

They have just got the debate well 
under way when the call sounds and we 
all hurry back to get the advance details 
before the hapless Fiora is slain. 


The Débutante’s Vocation 


As the curtain falls once more to turn 
lobbyward, to be met by a pretty débu- 
tante with tickets to the Charity Ball for 
sale. It is going to be a hard world for 
the débutante when all the people are 
self-supporting and there is no more need 
for “charity” tickets. But, perhaps, in a 
self-supporting world there will be no 
débutantes. 

The Chronic First Nighter is telling a 
knot of hearers about an opening night 
fifteen years ago. He is quite sure that 
singers were greater artists in those 
days and that opera now is in a very bad 
way indeed. One of the praiseworthy 
things about memory is the golden glow 
it throws over past performances—our 


own and other people’s. 

Back we go as the curtain rises once 
more, this time with Mary as a corpse 
and the weeping relatives telling one an- 
other what a pity it all is. 

More tears. 

More lamentations. 

Father and Mother—who remember 
that they must catch the 11.10—get 
nervous. 

Other people reach for their wraps. 

As the time for the final curtain draws 
near, the lobby fills with the tide that is 
now setting streetward. 

Anxious ladies and their still sober 
escorts await their carriages. 

The critics hurry by, intent on getting 
under the wire on time. 

The galleries disgorge their mass of 
future composers and operatic stars. 

The lights in the house grow dim. 

The echo of many footsteps dies out in 
the distance. 

First night lobbying is over for another 
year. 





Vahrah Hanbury to Continue as Soloist 
in Church of Divine Paternity 


Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, who was 
engaged as solo soprano at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
last October, has been asked to sign a 
new contract which extends her present 
arrangement for sixteen months from its © 
expiration. During the current week she 
will sing at Columbia University, N. Y. 
City, and at Witherspoon Hall, in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Hanbury’s engagements 
up to date have not taken her west of 
Chicago but in early March she starts on 
a tour which extends north to Grand 
Rapids and south to New Orleans, 
rounding out a season which has included 
about thirty concerts. 





Duncan Dancers, Reed Miller and Nevada 
Van der Veer Interest Oklahomans 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Jan. 24.—The 
Isadora Duncan Dancers scored a tre- 
mendous success recently at the Over- 
holster Theater, appearing with George 
Copeland, pianist, under the local man- 
agement of Hathaway Harper. This was 
the third of a series presented by Mr. 
Harper. Nevada Van Der Veer, con- 
tralto, and Reed Miller, tenor, were solo- 
ists at the recent concert of the Apollo 
Club in the High School eri ig 
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Winifred Lugrin Fahey 


Mr. Claude Gotthelf, at the Piano 
Aeolian Hall, Wednesday Afternoon, 


February 18th, at 3 o’Clock. 
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Wins New York at Operatic Debut with 


HICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


January 26, 1920 





Mr. Johnson was all that he had been 
heralded, a fine figure of a man, tall, lithe, 
graceful—a romantic figure if ever there was 
one. His voice, too, was a fine one, and 
beautifully used, a dramatic tenor of rather 
light quality, but capable of expressing deep 
The curtain fell with Mr. Johnson 
a definite success. 


—New York Tribune, Jan. 27, 1920. 


emotion. 








The Avito of Edward Johnson Is Fea- 
ture of Chicago Company’s 
Evening Performance 


The Avito of Edward Johnson was, how- 
ever, the really high point in the perform- 
ance. Mr. Johnson’s impersonation is ad- 
mirable in its grace, its distinction, its ro- 
mantic fervor. Indeed, this American tenor 
is a romantic actor of a high order, a type 
of singer rare, indeed, in these days of crude 
realism. In addition, his voice is a fine one, 
and one which is unusually expressive. 


—New York Tribune, Jan, 30, 1920. 


The big singing adventure of last evening's 
performance was that of Edward Johnson as 
Avito, the native Prince and clandestine lover 
of Fiora, a réle rich in mighty lyric oppor- 
tunities and full to overflowing with dramatic 
intensity, ferocity and fire. To the great love 
scene on the battlements, this splendid young 
American tenor gave song that was glorious 
in the freshness, color and resonance of its 
tones, singing with a freedom that bespoke 
the highly trained grand opera artist and 
producing his tones with the ease and cer- 
His effort won 
and deserved the enthusiasm which was its 


tainty of a well-schooled star. 


reward. 
—New York Morning Telegraph, Jan. 28, 
1920. 


He is a singer of unusual skill and beauty 
of voice. 


—New York Herald, Jan. 27, 1920. 























Mr. Johnson proved to be a most desirable 
He acted Avito with 
The first act 


found him not sure of himself, and his voice 


operatic acquaintance. 


both fervor and intelligence. 


revealed this in its tremulousness. But in the 
second act, wherein occurs the tenor’s chief 
opportunity, he was thoroughly master of his 
vocal and other resources, and they are all 
very considerable. His voice is not one of 
the great organs as to power, but it is ap- 
parently large enough for most purposes; it 
has, to an extent, the robusto quality, is clear 
and free in delivery, never finds the open tone 
that leads to the expressionless; takes on, 
indeed, much warmth and impassioned feel- 
ing when the music demands it. A most 


interesting newcomer. 


—New York Evening Journal, Jan. 27, 1920. 


Another important début was that of Ed- 
ward Johnson, the American tenor. It is 
no longer the American soprano who rules 
the eyrie, and Mr. Johnson had only to leave 
off his Italianated name to come back to 
Chicago and be made royally welcome of the 
multitudes. He sang the Avito (a réle which 
has floored the most famous of tenors) in a 
style agreeable and acceptable, plucking the 
flower of the lyric from the field of the 
dramatic whenever opportunity arrived. He 
is a romantic figure to set into a mediaeval 
castle, and this is something to concede a 
lover who is forever running away. 


—New York Evening Sun, Jan. 27, 1920. 


Last night’s performance brought forward 
for the first time since his return from Italy 
the American tenor, Edward Johnson, a 
sincere student of this art for years, who 
now is reaping the benefit of his devotion 
to high ideals. 
ensures the sympathy of the audience, and 


His manly presence at once 


his voice, too, is more distinguished for its 
His act- 
ing is realistic, he adapted himself deftly to 


virile quality than for mellowness. 


the whims of the prima donna, and his suc- 
cess with the audience was undoubted. 


—New York Evening Post, Jan. 27, 1920. 








His is a dramatic voice of beautiful qual- 
ity, evenly produced throughout its scale, 
and capable of wide yet delicate dramatic 
utterance. Besides, Mr. Johnson is an actor 
of parts. Last evening we saw and heard 
the first romantic Avito since Ferrari-Fon- 
tana. 


—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Jan. 27, 1920. 











He showed a tenor voice of fine quality. 


—New York Times, Jan. 27, 1920. 














Mr. Johnson is uncommonly personable 
for a tenor, sufficiently slender, an operatic 
actor of more than usual quality and grace, 
to see the best Avito since Ferrari-Fontana. 


—New York Globe, Jan. 27, 1920. 





With his vocal gifts, Johnson combines 
intelligence, vigor, buoyancy. He has an 
excellent stage presence and considerable 
histrionic ability. 


—New York American, Jan. 27, 1920. 

















Edward Johnson, the American tenor, 
making his New York début, disclosed a 
tenor voice of unusual beauty. 


—New York Evening Mail, Jan. 27, 1920. 








Edward Johnson, who was Avito, is an 
American tenor who has made reputation in 
Italy—and in Chicago. He has an agreeable 
stage presence and can act. 

He is likely to become a favorite. 


—New York Evening World, Jan. 27, 1920. 
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ry NTREAL MANAGER success, not only in the larger cities such TOSCANINI TO LEAD Under the direction of Edwin Lindner, 
| as Montreal, Quebec and Toronto, but conductor of the municipal orchestra, 
also in the more remote places. In one there was given, on New Year’s Eve, in 
OPENS NEW FIELD small town, St. Boniface, in Manitoba, WAGNER IN DRESDEN place of the customary humorous concert, 
there was an audience of 2,500, and in a remarkable performance of the Ninth 
: another town of only 5,000 inhabitants oe Symphony of Beethoven. His reading of 
rn . vac P ‘ 1a 22 ar e ij = é y P . m ) - / ” ‘ > 5 Pe ¢ ag 70 " . tie aad 5s 

ernard Laberge Takes Du- there was an audience of over 500. Italian Maestro Will Also Con- the first and last movements was im 

; 2 Ss Naturally the same programs could not g mensely impressive. The soloists were 

fault on First Coast-to- be given in the small as in the larger duct Verdi W orks—Opera Plaschke, Lussmann, Rethberg and 
1:, é places, but by making a judicious selec- . 4 _ Alberty. 

Coast Canadian Tour tion Mr. Dufault was able to suit all Needs New Director To celebrate the hundredth anniver- 

: tastes : wo ---. sary of the founding of the opera chorus 

\Vlanagers dc , as a rule, realize the rs : DRESDEN, Jan. 7.—Arturo Toscanini is A ; 

a = me mes rede tagas. Among the other artists whom Mr. La- elt 0g ae yy» by Carl Maria von Weber, a performance 
tent of the practically undeveloped berge has brought to Canada are Mag- © come to Dresden for certain guest of Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem was given 
rritory lying close to the United States deleine Brard, Irma Seydel and Eva_ performances, notably “Die Meister- recently at the Opera House. Carl Pem- 
ist across the Canadian border. It is Gauthier. Miss Brard was heard in _ singer’ and some of the Verdi operas. baur, the — director of the chorus, 
“tually unworked so far as concerts and Montreal and vicinity with such success Melanie Kurt and Margarete Ober are conducted the work. The soloists were 

| ‘ ep ’ , that she will return for fifteen concerts _ Metzger, Lattermann, Rethberg, Plaschke 
citals go. An enterprising Canadian  pext season. Mr. Laberge will leave for also reported to have been engaged. Ar- and Tauber. ANNA INGMAN. 
inager, however, has become a pioneer Europe shortly to make arrangements mt Nikisch age Rg tg Fgh ng 

this locality and already has driven for bringing over a number of artists PHony concer tpn Bi Alas i Russians Enrapture Atlantic City 

; — ce which wil] ext season. was recently heard in recital here, win- 

the thin edge of the wedge pages Rageer Apart from his activities in the mana- "ing especial praise for his interpreta- ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jan. 26.—The 

on open up a field almost the size of gerial field, Mr. Laberge is manager of tion of Chopin. Russian Symphony, Modest Altschuler, 

. 3 e : ML: : 4 : i ie c a ° de . < < 7 - ° 7 e ° 
United States. This manager is Ber- 7. Canada Musical. the principal musical During the Christmas season two per- conductor, was heard in concert in 

‘ io 4 J 4 e ’ < N < és ° 9 , . ° . 

rd R. Laberge of Montreal. periodical of Canada, which appears bi- formances of “Parsifal” were the most Keith’s Steel Pier Auditorium on the 
3 Mr. Laberge is at present managing ®  Weokly. notable features of the opera. Eva von’ evening of Jan. 23, with Katie Bacon, 
; ast-to-coast tour of Paul Dufault, ; a der Osten was the Kundry and Fritz Vo-_ pianist, as soloist. The orchestra was 
" nor, the first of its kind ever made on LANCASTER, Pa.—Chester Wittell of gelstrom the Parsifal. The opera réper- much applauded after Kalinnikoff’s Sym- 
e anadian territory. So far, Mr. Dufault Columbia gave a piano recital in the toire has suffered from the lack of a phony in G Minor, and shorter numbers. 
é as given eighty-three concerts and will, Memorial Presbyterian Church, Jan. 22, director since the departure of von Miss Bacon offered the Liszt concerto in 
4 efore he returns to the East, give a_ assisted by Ray B. Hall, tenor, and John Schuch and Count Seebach, and is get- FE Flat, giving an interesting and schol- 

tal of 200. He has had extraordinary G. Brubaker, accompanist. ting along as best it can. arly performance. J. V. B. 
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T a concert at Aeolian 


Hall the other after- 
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noon, one of the best known 
singers in New York said to 
, me, “Who is Cecilia Lloyd 


that is doing such unique 





advertising in the musical 


i) 
1 
t 
[ 
t 
t 


papers?” I said, “She is a 


-— 


singer soon to be heard in 


oe on, 


New York,” to which she re- 
plied, “Well, I am going to 


hear HER if I don’t go to 


another recital this season.” 





ee ee. 


That seems to be the pre- 
17 vailing desire among musi- 
clans—To hear Cecilia 


Lloyd. 


fuller information will be 


When all is ready 


given. 


W. C. D. 
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Tito Schipa Hailed as One of 


Campanini’s 


Greatest ‘‘Finds’’ 
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ITO SCHIPA, the young Italian lyric 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, proved a revelation when he made 
his first appearance in Chicago as the 
Duke in “Rigoletto.” Such fluent, liquid 
singing, and such a grace of carriage, 
refinement of manner and dramatic fidel- 
ity in delineation of this operatic figure 
had not been heard and seen here in 
many years. 
Not within memory has the first air 


which the Duke sings in this opera been 
so applauded as on this occasion. The 
opera was halted by the enthusiasm of 
the audience until the air was repeated. 

Tito Schipa was born in Lecce, Italy, 
and at a very early age began the study 
of music, first beginning the usual 
preparatory course in solfeggio and har- 
mony and later the study of piano with 
his uncle, Giuseppe Schipa, a famous 
pianist and teacher in Italy. Giuseppe 
Schipa is at present a prominent mem- 
ber on the faculty staff at the Conserva- 
tory of Music at Naples. 

Alceste Gerunda of Lecce, now de- 
ceased, was Schipa’s first master in vocal 
music, which he began to study at the 
age of fifteen, and after six years under 
this teacher Schipa went to Milan and 
placed himself under the tutelage of 
Maestro Piccoli for one year. 

In 1911 Schipa made his operatic début 
as Alfredo in “La Traviata” at Vercelli. 
Then he went to Rome. He has sung 
within the short period of eight years in 
the leading opera houses of Italy, includ- 
ing the Costanzi at Rome, the San Carlo 
in Naples, La Scala and Dal Verme at 
Milan, and he has also made important 
and successful engagements in Spain, 
Portugal, Monte _ Carlo and South 
America. 

He is an especial favorite with the 
king and queen of Spain, is a Chevalier 
of the Order of Alphonso XII and often 
has been a dinner guest at the Royal 
Palace during his‘visits to Spain, where 





ALCOCK 


he has sung for four successive seasons. 
He has many valuable gifts which he re- 
ceived both from the king and queen, 
and among these are watches, stickpins 
and cuff links. 

He has also made himself a great 
favorite in Monte Carlo and at one of his 
performances there the Prince of Monte- 
negro threw him a bouquet of flowers 
which contained a pair of sapphire and 
diamond cuff links. 

But while a catalog of these presents 
might be drawn out to inordinate length, 
the greatest mark and _ evidence of 
Schipa’s exceptional gifts and talents on 
the operatic stage is the enthusiasm and 
rapture with which all his singing is re- 
ceived by the great musical public wher- 
ever he sings, and such roles as the Duke 
in “Rigoletto,” Elvino in “La Sonnam- 
bula,” Alfredo in “La Traviata,” and 
other operatic characterizations have dis- 
closed to the Chicago opera-going public 
that Tito Schipa is one of the greatest 
“finds” which the late Maestro Campa- 
nini discovered for the Chicago Opera 
Association. MARGIE A. MCLEop. 





Marietta, Ohio, to Have Concert Course 
MARIETTA, OHIO, Jan. 30.—An organi- 


zation was recently perfected which has- 


the object of bringing good music of all 
sorts to Marietta. The officers are W. 
Parsons, president; W. Skinner, vice- 
president; B. F. Strecker, treasurer; 
Mrs. Tasker Bosworth and Mrs. Charles 
Turner, secretaries; Maurice Clark, Ed- 
ward MacTaggart and Arthur G. Beach, 
chairmen of various committees. The as- 
sociation has already arranged for a con- 
cert by the Cincinnati Symphony in 
March. 





Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli 
and Rialto theaters, has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York to conduct at the first presen- 
tation of his ““Romantic Overture” by the 
ha mana Society at Carneg‘e Hall, 
“eb. 6. 





MERLE ALCOCK, Contralto 
BECHTEL ALCOCK, Tenor 


HARRY OLIVER HIRT, Accompanist 


Feb. 2—Fitchburg, Mass. 


Feb. 20—Morristown, N. J. 


April 5—New York Women’s Philharmonic 


“IT have never heard more beautiful duet singing.” 


“Beautiful! Beautiful! 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 





—Mme. Marcella Sembrich. 


Sing tt again and again! 


—Mme. Nellie Melba. 
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VERYL 


achieves noteworthy success 
in opera on tour of East, Fall 


1919. 


Engaged Southern Tour, February, March and 
April, 1920, with CREATORE GRAND 
OPERA COMPANY to sing “Mimi,” ““Desde- 


mona, ~ Nedda,”’ “‘Micaela’”’ and “‘Marguerite.”’ 


© Underwood & Underwood 











Wednesday night Mr. De 
Feo furnished another sur- 
prise in the dainty little Miss 
Marian Veryl. This young 
American soprano displayed 
a sweetness of tone which 
was enjoyable. The roéle of 
Nedda, in “I Pagliacci,” is 
not an easy part, but requires 
a real artist to put it over, 
and Miss Marian Very] cer- 
tainly fulfilled her part. Her 
acting is just as good as her 
singing. The “Canio” of In- 
zerillo, the tenor, was a fine 
foil to the work of Miss 
Veryl. Wadsworth Provan- 
die, as “Tonio,” played his 
part with great feeling, which 
rounded out a charming pre- 
sentation. Allin all, Wednes- 


day night’s performance was 
most satisfactory.—Williams- 
port, Pa., Gazette-Bulletin. 








Miss Veryl was heard in 
“Pagliacci” and her appear- 
ance was awaited with much 
interest because of the known 
fact that she is one of the 
opera débutantes of the sea- 
son, having been in concert 
work hitherto. Her success 
was instantaneous. There is 
no opportunity for a Nedda 
to grow upon an audience. 
She must make an immediate 
impression, for her arrival 
is signalled in the opera by 
a most exacting aria of great 
length. Miss Veryl, who is 
charming of person and a de- 
light to the eye, is an even 
greater delight to the ear and 
from her first aria she had 
the audience with her. Her 
voice is not the largest so- 
prano in the company but 
there was none more charm- 
ing, resonant and flexible, 
while her acting was grace- 
ful and convincing and her 
vocal technique superb.—Al- 
lentown, Pa., Morning Call. 











Available for Festivals, Concerts and 


Recitals Spring 1920 





Personal Address: 
316 West 79th Street, New York City 
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F alling Exchange Rate Imperils 
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Director von Schillings of the 
Berlin Opera House Dubious 
as to Future of German 
Music—The Changing 
Tastes in Germany—Popu- 
lar Rule as it Affects the 
Opera 


PPR as ois aaa 


BERLIN, Jan. 1, 1920. 

\ ITH the aftermath of war and the 
crisis in economical conditions here, 

n erstwhile bulwark of music in this 
untry—the State Opera—is imperilled, 
ind its future threatened. The uncer- 
tainty of exchange rates, particularly, 
ave weakened the foundations of the 
nstitution and the German opera house 
‘o-day is standing still awaiting a solu- 
tion of the economic problems of the hour. 
Such was the substance of a talk which 
your correspondent had with Manager v. 
Schillings, the new Intendant. Asked as to 
the fate of the State Opera since the rev- 
lution and his future plans, Herr v. 
Schillings said “The frequentation of the 
State Opera has not decreased, notwith- 
standing the increased prices. Also the 
audience is more or less the same as be- 
fore. But the popularity of the operas 
makes itself felt in the bookings. Yes- 
terday, for instance, I gave, for artistic 
reasons, Liszt’s ‘Holy Elizabeth.’ The 
result was, that we made almost 10,000 
marks less that evening, than on an eve- 
ning with an opera preferred by the 
public. But I am of the opinion, that 
the subvention paid us by the govern- 
ment, obliges us to not only follow the 
tastes of the great public, but also to 
consider other, more ideal points of view. 
if I did not bring anything else but 
‘Mignon,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Trouba- 
dour,’ I could have full houses for weeks 
running; also Wagner is always sold out, 
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particularly ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Tann- 
hauser.’ ” 

“And the Ring of the Nibelungs,” I 
asked. 


“The ‘Ring’ has for technical reasons 
not been given during the war, and has 
therefore rather vanished from the hor- 

on of the general audience. Therefore 
t does not ‘puli’ so well now. But this 
is by no means surprising, if we consider 
that to fifty performances of ‘Carmen’ 
we have only four of the ‘Ring.’ ” 

| interposed, that perhaps the contents 
of the “Ring of the Nibelungs” was not 
<0 popular as the other pieces by Wag- 
ner, but Schillings did not quite agree 
th me on this point. 

He continued: “Besides these chief 
pieces of the répertoire, we have a num- 
ber of medium German pieces, such as 
the ‘Freischutz’ and ‘Fidelio,’ which, how- 
ever, will require an entirely new set of 
properties, to draw again. ‘Fidelio,’ for 
ample (a _ piece which last winter 
reached at the Charlottenburg opera the 
niaximum figure of 111 evenings) shows 
steadily sinking bookings at the State 
Onera. It is evident, that much is due 
to neglect by the former management of 
Opera. But owing to the shortness 
materials and the difficulties with the 
af 2 is not easy to rig out these pieces 
resh.” 
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Max v. Schillings, Intendant of the Ber- 
lin Opera House Who Gives Some In- 
timate Details of Germany’s Operatic 
Future. 


Schillings’ opinion was that the large 
bookings by the popular operas would 
have to bring him so much money, that 
he could bring out less popular, but from 
an artistic point of view, valuable works 
in fresh settings, notwithstanding the ex- 
pense. 

I raised the question, what about the 
modern operas? 

“Above all, the operas by Richard 
Strauss are good house fillers, chiefly the 
very popular ‘Rosenkavalier’ then ‘Sal- 
ome.’ Also ‘Ariadne’ is good in the new 
rendering; the weakest is ‘Electra.’ ” 

a what about the latest composers,” 
said I. 


Strauss as “Obsolete” 


“Oh, the latest!” said Schillings, “what 
funny things don’t they compose. You see, 
I belong to the old generation, you to 
the middle one, and behind us, there 
comes marching a generation of twenty 
year old ‘Futurists’ which we both, prob- 
ably no more understand. In hearing 
the, to us, awful disharmonies—so even 
quite sensible persons have said—one is 
supposed to have peculiar artistic sensa- 
tions. Is it possible to believe, that these 
boys consider even Richard Strauss as 
an obsolete old man, who has been de- 
clared as modern by a misunderstanding 
only, whilst true modernism is still com- 
ing. Yes, everything about us is shaken in 
its foundations, in politics and in art, 
everything is fermenting, seething, and 
nowhere there seems to be a reliable 
gauge neither in art nor in life.” 

I also considered this state of affairs 
not very agreeable, but that, beside so 
many things it has destroyed, the revolu- 
tion had also brought some new and good 
things, for example the self-management 
of the theaters. 

“Yes,” said Schillings, “We all as com- 
posers have suffered, in a way, under 
the management of certain dilletantic 
managers, who came direct from the 
manoeuvreing camp, and it is a good 
thing, that the revolution has done away 
with the military system. The old auto- 
cracy is once and forever a past thing 
with the theater. But the question is now, 
how the new system of self-government 
is applied, and this sometimes brings 
forth curious products.” 

“As a rule,” said I, “also here the per- 
sonality of the leading man will be de- 
cisive.” 

Under Republican Rule 


“Quite so,” said Schillings, “and I have 
even had the experience that the Execu- 


tive Councils frequently are happy, when 
they can let themselves be guided by an 
expert and need not make their decisions 
on their own responsibility. I get on best 
with the technical staff; they are politi- 
cally well marshalled, well organized, and 
when there is a question of a rise in pay, 
the one gets as much as the other. It 
is more difficult with the orchestra. But 
I have now succeeded in gaining also the 
confidence of the members. But it is 
quite impossible to meet all the special 
wishes of the soloists. These soloists 
may be truly called ‘Hermits’; each lives 
by himself, in his own atmosphere, will 
not see the whole, the great thing, has 
his own demands and thereby endangers 
the whole co-operation.” 

Schillings then related me some details 
of the Bohoen case, which eventually led 
to the dismissal of this very gifted, but 
absolutely self-willed singer. According 
to Schillings’ report the case seems to be 
greatly different from what had been re- 
lated in Berlin. One thing is certain, the 
difficulties, which were always great for 
an opera manager, have, under the pres- 
ent conditions in Berlin, become almost 
unmanageable. 

“Twelve hours a day it takes me,” said 
Schillings, “to settle the business affairs. 
Only at night I am at leisure to tackle 
the artistic part; so much time and 
energy is absorbed by the rest. It is a 
great mistake, to compare the State 
Theatre with the old Court Theater. The 
Court Theater chiefly served representa- 
tive purposes, and, as far as the sov- 
ereign and the manager wished, also 
artistic purposes. The State Theater, 
however, shall combine educational ob- 
jects with a good business proposition. 
You must remember that the old German 
Court Theaters were organs of decentral- 
ization, which developed good operatic 
art also in medium and small towns. 
They did that devotedly, and if, now, as 
victims of the revolution, they with a few 
exceptions, should gradually break down 
economically, do not let us forget what 
good they have done, especially for young 
rising talents.” 


“And how do you think, the future 
will be,” I asked. 

“The future,” said Schillings, “is more 
uncertain than ever. The State Opera 
has a quite unestablished budget, the 
subventions are rapidly increasing but 
are always still insufficient. The house 
is much too small to pay; we have not 
more than 1500 really good seats the 
other seats are so bad, that they ought 
not to be sold at all; I understand, they 
are sold only, if the purchaser agrees to 
be a bad seat rather than no seat at 
a ial 

“And what about the plans for a new 
building?” The report from New York 
Times reprinted in MUSICAL AMERICA of 
Nov. 22, 1919, that an operatic tenor, 
Otto Tamini, was to become the director 
of a new opera in Berlin, is gross in- 
vention. Perhaps this mysterious Tamini 
is identical with the magician Tamino in 
the “Zamberfléte” who also sings tenor. 

“The most prospects,” said Schillings, 
“the plan has to reconstruct the old, 
formerly Royal Kroll Theater in the 
Tiergarten and convert it with the aid of 
the Freie Volksbiihne into a popular 
Opera. We could then not only introduce 
cheap popular operas, but also reduce 
the deficit. Another plan is to construct 
a large new building as People’s Opera, 
on the style of the Charlottenburg Opera, 
but the costs would amount to thirty mil- 
lion marks, and at the present moment, 
there is no thought of raising these. A 
third plan is to preserve the fine old 
opera building and to modernize it by 
annexes and reconstructions. 

“By all means, something must be 
done to get out of the present miserable 
conditions. But—and here is the great 
b u t—with the steadily falling exchange 
rates, and the absolute uncertainty of the 
future economic conditions, the demands 
of the Allies, the future taxations, etc., it 
is, for the present, impossible to frame 
new plans. It is as if one were going to 
erect a massive pile of building on mov- 
ing sand. And thus the new year, which 
begins to-day, is also for the Opera a 
year of uncertainty, of doubt.” 

DR. EDGAR ISTEL. 





Sue Harvard 
Wins an Ovation 
in Her Home City 
































Sue Harvard, Soprano 


Sue Harvard, the soprano, recently 
won an ovation in her home city, New 
Castle, Pa., when she appeared in re- 
cital. She gave a program of exceptional 
interest, including Italian, French, 
Welsh and English songs, and four new 
songs by Pearl G. Curran, and two 
Negro spirituals arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh. The audience demanded an encore 
after the final number and Miss Harvard 
sang “Annie Laurie.” 

Miss Harvard was soloist in New York 
last week at a concert in Carnegie Hall, 
in which the Ampico reproducing piano 


was demonstrated. This concert was 
given in connection with the Music Week 
arranged by the Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Miss Harvard has been engaged for 
two appearances with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Syracuse May 
Music Festival, at which Rosa Raisa is 
also a scheduled soloist. Her other early 
spring engagements include concerts in 
Indianapolis, Feb. 28; Milwaukee, March 
4, and Faribault, March 8. 





YOUNG FOLK HAIL KREISLER 





Master-Violinist Plays with Damrosch 
Forces at Carnegie Hall 


To the delight of young people and 
some others, Fritz Kreisler was soloist at 
one of their own special series, given on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 31, by the New 
York Symphony Society at Carnegie 
Hall. The “Overture to a Comedy” of 
Smetana, preceding the concerto, was 
full of interest, even though Kreisler 
waited. But with him (or after him) 
came the deluge of applause and delight. 
His playing of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
was not throughout equal to his very 
finest, (it was no day for strings’ loveli- 
est) but at that it was so much lovelier 
than most! So the hearers seemed to 
think, and they brought him back again 
and yet again. 

Charpentier’s colorful “Italian Scenes,” 
preceded by the usual talk from Dr. Dam- 
rosch, with René Pollain effectively play- 
ing the viola solo, afforded a pleasant 
interlude until Kreisler came again, this 
time to play Rachmaninoff’s “Air” with 
an exquisite melancholy, A. Walter 
Kramer’s Eklog with full interpreta- 
tion of its finely original effects, and his 
own “Tambourin Chinois” with a glori- 
ous dash and verve. How often the audi- 
redemanded him one may not state. We 
left them applauding. C. F. 





SAVANNAH, GA.—The January meeting 
of the Music Department of the Hunt- 
ingdon Woman’s Club took place recent- 
ly. “Mignon” was studied. Mrs. J. L. 
Jackson played the score. Mrs. Lewis 
Powell sang the Polonaise and Minnie 
Baggs gave “Dost Thou Know?” Phoebe 
Elliot, also chairman, told the story. 
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A PROPOSED OPERATIC TRUST. 


Musings from the penetrating quill of our well- 
informed colleague, Mephisto, last week revealed a 
possible, even probable, merger of the vast monetary 
interests behind the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
the Chicago Opera Association. Certain practical ben- 
efits which would grow from the coalition were duly 
emphasized, and the fact that the men whose millions 
make grand opera possible in America are all con- 
spicuously identified with big business ventures that 
have thrived on just such combinations lends color to 
the prediction. 

In plain talk, then, we would have an operatic trust 
in the United States, a music-drama corporation of such 
strength that no individual, no group could defy its 
mandates or break its power. 

For the faithful opera enthusiasts of the two impor- 
tant cities involved in this proposed venture we foretell 
dire results. For who will deny the good that has come 
from a healthy, lively, human rivalry between these 
two mighty institutions? Who is there of the far- 
seeing that will predict greatness of artistic achieve- 
ment flowering from the ministrations of a well-fed, 
contented, all-controlling octopus? 

We confess frankly to a preference for the doctrine 
that the stately Metropolitan, with its glorious tradi- 
tions, its world-wide prestige, shall remain an entity, 
looking neither to the East nor the West for support 
or dependence. Let the critics and criticasters have 
their filing when things do not go to their liking in 
the gilded temple of art; we know by the long line of 
humans that forms around on the Seventh Avenue side, 


even before the matinée throngs have dispersed, that 
here is something vital, something essential in the ar- 
tistic life of the metropolis. Who, then, would see it 
diluted with the operatic fluids of Lake Michigan when, 
for five weeks running, we may go to the Lexington and 
view the original with all its youthful vigor and in- 
dependence ? 

And what of Chicago? Would the enterprising busi- 
ness men who cheerfully meet annual deficits that their 
city may stand pre-eminent as an operatic producing 
center—independent, a thing apart from all similar un- 
dertakings—be contented for a few mere half-millions 
to become a dangling appendix to New York? We 
doubt it. Chicago has created a distinctive operatic 
institution which has done more than its greatest in- 
dustries to give the Middle Western metropolis prestige 
and importance in the world of affairs. 

It is a matter of record that never did we have such 
brilliant opera in New York as we had in the days of 
the Hammerstein war. Competition whets the appetite 
of the public and inspires impresarii to outdo them- 
selves in satisfying public demands. Remove the com- 
petition and there remains a self-satisfied complacency, 
a constant playing within the bounds of absolute se- 
curity so far as operatic investments are concerned. 
Of the two conditions, give us the fight! 





OPERATIC OZONE 


Two weeks of the Chicago Opera Association have 
given a fillip to our jaded senses. That organization 
has, as usual, sent a vivifying current of ozone through 
our local operatic atmosphere. Undoubtedly the visi- 
tors from Congress Street can be reproached for cer- 
tain artistic errors. But when all is said how stimu- 
lating a fortnight, this one just passed! To think that 
the narrow confine one week could bring us such varie- 
gated delights as Mary Garden’s and Gino Marinuzzi’s 
“Amore dei Tre Re” (you have never known Monte- 
mezzi’s masterpiece till you have heard it with these 
two!) “Pelléas et Mélisande,” the pretty music and 
superb, though unostentatious staging of “Madame 
Chrysanthéme,” the Boccaccian humors of “L’Heur 
Espagnole,” the super-refinement of Bonci’s bel canto! 
The boredom of De Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle” is surely 
a small price to pay for these diverse joys. And but 
for the scourge of epidemic we should have had the 
seething dramatic temperament and thrilling voice of 
Are we properly grateful for these bene- 
fits, dispensed to us at a lower figure, moreover, than 
our home-brewed operatic diversions? Everything in- 
dicates the affirmative. Our chief regret is the absence 
of the genial Campanini, who must surely be possess- 
ing his soul in content in some musical Elysium at 
the thought of his cherished institution’s brave show- 


ing. 


Rosa Raisa! 





HONOR THIS AMERICAN MASTERWORK 

Three years have passed since Henry F. Gilbert’s 
“Dance in the Place Congo” was produced as a ballet 
at the Metropolitan and quickly given up as a failure. 
Its unhappy fate was due not to Mr. Gilbert but the 
ridiculous choreographic plot worked up in complete 
defiance of the composer’s intentions. The music itself 
earned recognition among connoisseurs as one of the 
choicest and most original orchestral inspirations of 
an American. It had more vitality, force, color and 
original invention than a dozen of the debilitated oper- 
atic importations now in official favor. But it was 
ruthlessly shelved, when the absurd stage concoction 
turned out as good as useless and sight was lost of its 
conspicuous significance. Is it to remain buried alive? 

Mr. Gilbert, one of the freshest, most individual and 
creative forces in American music, designed the piece 
originally as an orchestral tone poem. He yielded to 
its visualization only when struck by the color and 
vividness of a score that appeared potentially dra- 
matic. But why not let us hear it to-day as a sym- 
phonic poem? Our orchestral programs are not so 
stocked with native masterpieces that so signal a one 
can be overlooked with impunity. The “Dance in Place 
Congo” is large, vibrant, pulsing, passionate music. 
It is splendidly alive and to treat it as dead is shame- 
ful. Which of our symphony orchestras is going to 
bestir itself and give this splendid modern work the 
honor it deserves? We talk much of zealous support 
for native works. In such a contingency actions will 
speak louder than words. It was not the “Dance in 
Place Congo” that failed, but the people who put it on 
and, in both senses of the word, executed it. 





Translated into the vernacular, there were songs by 
Brahms, Wolff, Schubert and Wagner on a recent pro- 
gram in Carnegie Hall. The musical peace treaty has 
been signed—but signed in English. 





Gall, Galli, Galli-Curci—the operatic family should 
be well supplied with a quality often necessary to suc- 
cess, but then it doesn’t mean anything like that in 
either French or Italian. 
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Eleanor Spencer at Ypres 


An echo of the Great War comes to us in the accom- 
panying picture of Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, taken 
while she was in Ypres, Belgium. Miss Spencer is 
standing on the summit of Canadian Hill, as the hillock 
is named where so many Canadians gave up their lives. 
To the left and indistinctly to the right can be seen the 
outlines of the trenches. 


Grainger—After his recent appearance in Washing- 
ton, where he played the Grieg Concerto with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Percy Grainger was given 
an ovation. On the same program Mr. Damrosch con- 
ducted the Grainger children’s march, “Over the Hills 
and Far Away,” which won five recalls for the com- 
poser. In the audience were Margaret Wilson and 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary of War. 
They visited Mr. Grainger in the artist’s room after the 
concert and congratulated him, both on his playing and 
his new composition. 


Belasco—In an interview in the New York Herald, 
David Belasco, the famous manager, whose influence in 
opera has been an admitted factor, said: “It seems to 
me that the day of singers acting to the audience in- 
stead of to each other, as they do in the spoken drama, 
is departing. There are still singers who count time, 
watch the conductor and the prompter unceasingly, put 
their hands on their hearts and look at the audience 
whenever they make love, but the time for real act- 
ing singers has arrived. Miss Farrar, for instance, and 
Miss Mary Garden as well, have dropped all of the 
stock gestures and the throwing of arms out toward the 
audience at every conceivable opportunity.” 


Kennedy—Daisy Kennedy, the young Australian vio 
linist, who has achieved so much success both in her own 
country of late and in Europe before the war, is the 
wife of Benno Moiseiwitch, the Russian pianist, now 
repeating in this country his English success. 


Ravel—Maurice Ravel, the composer of “L’Heur 
Espagnole,” calls the work, in a recent interview, “a 


Moliére parody on life in a Spanish setting. It must 
be taken nonchalantly, as one eats a bonbon.” 
Tarasova—‘‘The ‘Fall of the Romanoffs” and “The 


Perils of Pauline” combined would hardly equal in 
thrills the adventures of Nina Tarasova, the little Rus- 
sian folk song singer during her last recital tour of her 
native land. The vivid little Russian recently told 
an interviewer from the New York Evening Post that 
it seemed a part of everyday life to her to ride in cattk 
cars for days or to board a train through the windows, 
always traveling with the chance of death not far away 
In a certain town in Siberia, where the trouble betwee: 
the Czecho-Slovaks and the Bolsheviki commenced, th: 
train on which Miss Tarasova was proceeding to he) 
next concert stopped at a station in the wilderness, : 
place where only one or two railroad employees lived, 
and remained there three weeks. 


Meldrum—The young blind American pianist, Joh 
Meldrum, whose recent recital at Aeolian Hall created 
unusual interest, allows no notices of his affliction to b 
published, nor does he refer to it if it can possibly be 
avoided. He was sightless from his birth, but love: 
and played the piano from his earliest childhood, an‘! 
despite his affliction specialized in piano, harmony, con 
position and harmony, at the University of Michigan. 
Afterward he did finishing piano work with Godowsky. 
He feels American music to be but little influenced by 
the tragic vein, and is of opinion, according to the New 


York World, that this is a thing to be rejoiced at. “The 


best music is joyful music,” he said. 


Mana-Zucca—On Feb. 9, Mana-Zucca, the young New 
York composer, will leave for the Pacific Coast, wher« 
she is to appear in a number of concerts. 


is making the trip to appear as soloist in her ow 
piano concerto with a number of Western orchestras 
Her first scheduled appearance is on Feb. 18, when sh: 
will play this work with the Los Angeles Symphony 
Adolf Tandler, conductor. 


Miss Zuces 
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\ J zine entirely devoted to the flute. 
ve wish the Flutist (where is the “a” we 
ere wont to insert?) well, at the same 
ne confess that we have long harbored 

e same idea as Editor Medicus, except 
at we intended to give our attention to 
more neglected instrument. We had 
mind a magazine devoted exclusively 
the tympani, which is, as any tympani- 
ayer will admit, the foundation of 
he modern orchestra. Every orchestra 
eader should man at least a battery of 
gxhteen tympani, if only to drown the 
pipings of the flutes. Then we project 
nother magazine dedicated to the inter- 


ee newest contemporary is a maga- 


t of the double-bass. Half of each 
ssue will be devoted to remedies for 
baldness. Then there is a good op- 


portunity for pioneer service in the 
domain of the tuba. Here is a noble in- 
strument whose merits have been too long 
obscured by conductors and composer. 
No decent orchestra should possess less 
than a round dozen tuba, particularly as 
Mr. Salzedo the eminent harpist wants 

full-fledged harp choir installed in 
every symphony. We must have some 
antidote. 

When these publications are properly 
started we may turn our attention to the 
singers and publish a string of magazines 
consecrated to the bassos, the sopranos, 
the contraltos, et al. In our memoran- 
dum-book we find these notes: 


Divide singers’ magazines into two parts, 
ont for the artist, back for the teacher. 
Devote department to ‘‘What I Think of 
\lvy Teachers;’’ another, “Grateful Pupils I 
Have Known.’’ 

Offer $1000 gold for largest article on ‘“‘The 
Only True Vocal Method.’’ 

Start movement to found dissecting museum 
nd operating theatre as memorial to singers 

ose voices were ruined by that other 
eacher. 

Have a corner for cheerful, detailed stories 

such topics as: ‘‘Surgeons Who Have Cut 
Me,’ “How It Feels to Have the Adenoids 
moved,” “Since They Took My Uvula 
\way,’’ and so on. 

Invite throat specialist to describe in a 
tty, non-technical style, important opera- 
ms they have practiced on noted singers, 
close-up photographs when _ possible. 


It may be remarked that our plans 
not include a magazine for tenors. 
Maybe we will find a little corner for 
them near the Passed Away column of 
The Tympanist. 
* * * 


Imagination and Titles; To Be Read 
by Composers Only 


\ young tenor, Mr. Sorrentino, tells 
is, with a perfectly serious face, that 
the American imagination is not develop- 

therefore we have no great composers. 
Evidently he doesn’t know of the rich 


and poetic imaginations possessed by 
some of our composers. 
fake young , for example. This 


By Cantus Firmus 











wild and hectic lad will cover up several 
acres of manuscript paper with scram- 
bled chords of the 19ths, D. T. rhythms 
and such not; then he will yell for his 
secretary. “I had a vision of Pharoah 
shooting crap with William Jennings 
Bryan for royal mummies on the banks 
of the Nile and I jotted down by impres- 
sions. Look!” 

“Pretty fair,” murmurs his secretary 
(also a composer), shifting her quid of 
tutti frutti, “let’s label the mess ‘Siberian 
Adventures,’ or, lemme see, ‘A Lollypop 
in the Subway.’” “Marvelous!” cries 
our hero, “you have intuitively grasped 
my inmost thoughts.” There is another 
composer whose imagination is likewise 
of a high-power calibre. A few years 
ago he wrote some music to order for a 
trade fair in a certain Jersey metropolis. 
One set of pieces was designed for Shoe- 
men’s Day, another for Woolen Mer- 
chants’ Day, and so on. 

Lately we heard the same compositions 
but on this occasion the music was de- 
corated with some colorful, imaginative 
titles. For example, Butchers’ Day 
music read “An Ode to Violets,” Hard- 
ware Merchants’ Day score, “Procession 
of the Roses.” 

The titles are somewhat disguised to 
spare the feelings of a widely known 
conductor and composer but the facts in 
the case are guaranteed under the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. 


* * * 


Special Notice 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have made exclusive arrangements 
enabling us to issue the following 
coupon: 





OPERA COUPON 
HIS ticket entitles bearer to a 
front row seat at any per- 
formance of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, when presented at ticket- 
office with $6 and war tax. 











a * * 


Unquestionably, all this talk about 
more harps in our orchestras is Irish 
propaganda. 

+ a 7 

An adv. in the World tells us of “Bu- 
soni’s Syncopated Orchestra,” proving 
that his long sojourn abrogd has given 
the master a new musical vision. In the 
same notice we read that “unaccom- 
panied ladies and gentlemen will be glad- 
ly taken care of by our chaperon.” 


* * * 


[From the Waterville N. Y. Courier] 


To Mr. and Mrs. Bert Hollar, Indepen- 
dence Ave., a daughter, Ruth Melba. 
* * * 


Wonder what Pitts Sanborn of the 
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fv DGAR SCHOFIELD, baritone, was 
“ born in Rockwell, Conn., in 1887. He 

ceived his general education in Fitch- 

rg High School and Norwich Academy. 
Began his studies 
with Arthur de 
Guichard, 1906-8, 
and continued in 
the New England 
Conservatory of 
Music. There he 
studied singing 
under Wemple, 
and also piano, 
1909-11, and was 
awarded the first 
scholarship given 
by the Boston 
os Opera School, an 
.uxiliary of the Boston Opera Company. 
hen he went to Europe, finally settling 
i England, where he continued his stud- 
s urider John Coates, the noted English 





Edgar Schofield 


tenor. Later, in 1915-16, continued his 
work in New York under Dudley Buck. 
Within a short time he was engaged in 
London by the Quinlan Opera Company 
for a two years’ tour of the British Isles, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and made his début with them in 
Liverpool as Zuniga in “Carmen.” At 
its conclusion returned to England for 
further study and successful concert ap- 
pearances. 

His return to America brought him 
many appearances, among them being 
with the Columbia University Chorus in 
first performance of Converse’s “Peace 
Pipe” in Carnegie Hall, New York, 1916, 
and with the leading clubs and festivals 
in the United States. Made his recital 
début in New York A®olian Hall, 1916. 
Toured Canada with Mme. Louise Ed- 
vina, 1916, and with Russian Symphony, 
1917. Has been soloist at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s since 1914. Married Enrichetta 
Onelli in 1913. Makes his present home 
in New York. 





Globe will say when he reads Beau 
Broadway’s delicious words in the Morn- 
ing Telegraph: 

“Dr. Frank Crane says the advertise- 
ments are the most interesting features 
of a newspaper. They are in the Globe.” 

a 


Sur Own Musick Almanact 


(With Apologies to F. C. Schang) 
FEBRUARY, WHICH HATH XXIX 


DAYS AND A HELUVA LOTER 
MUSICK 
8S Su Hinky Dinko discovers bel canto 


method, 1483. Cleopatra turned 
on asp and ended it all, mutter- 
ing, “Here’s where | Henry 
Hadley and Mary Garden one 
better,” 3310 B. C. 
Indians tomahawk Christopher 
Columbus follower who _ at- 
tempts to organize a community 
chorus. Forty thousand Milan 
and Bologna vocal teachers in 
herce riots, each claiming to be 
originator of bel canto method, 
1483. 
Nero plays his newest transcrip- 
tion; populace burns down his 
capitol in revenge, 67 B. C. 
Bosco Sligovitz, American con- 
ductor, announces in the morn- 
ing, afternoon and weekly news- 
papers that he will encourage 
American composition, if the 
press will properly advertise the 
fact. 
Cecil Bone, English tenor, passes 
away while singing “God Save 
the King” at Irish meeting, 1917. 
Senator Thick of Milk, Ga., op- 
poses National Conservatory, 
1874. 
Helen Ruff, lowa’s sweet singer, 
discovers after Aeolian début 
that New York critics are in 
conspiracy against native artists, 
1918. 
Pay day. 

x * * 


Our Dictionary 


Voice Specialist: A sort of human be- 
ing infesting New York studios, opera 
foyers and prominent cafes; a conglom- 
eration of vocal chords, larynx, glottis, 
frontal attack, resonance, registers and 
placements surrounded by pupils. 

Claque: See “‘Black Hand.” 


* * * 


Fascinating Facts 


French music 
York dealer more than 

There are 3,874,917 
Milt Aborn’s shock. 

Perey Grainger, 
says the loveliest 
ican composers. 
Australia. 

The 3ermudas consumed by _ the 
Chicago opera standees, would reach 
if placed side by side, from the Metro- 
nolitan to Riga. The opera standees if 


go 
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14 S 


rarely brings a New 
2000% _ profit. 


silver hairs in 


American citizen, 
things about Amer- 
He was born in 





placed side by side—but why dream 
of futile things? 
NIELSEN ENCHANTS UTAH 


Soprano Captivates Her Hearers at Salt 
Lake City Appearance 

SALT LAKE CITy, UTAH, Jan. 29.—Alice 
Nielsen, the prima donna soprano, has 
been making an extended trip through 
the Far West and is now on her way 
home, having stopped off recently in Salt 
Lake City to give “an evening of songs.” 

Miss Nielsen was greeted by a large 
audience which agreed that the brilliancy 
of her work remains undimmed and the 
grade, beauty and power of her voice 
unmarred and as effective as ever. The 
unusual range of her voice has, together 
with its purity and beauty, been com- 
mented upon at great extent on this 
Western tour. 

She opened her program with a Mo- 
zart aria. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram included Scott’s “Lullaby,” Saar’s 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” after 
which she gave as an encore “Old Folks 
at Home,” Debussy’s “Mandolin,” Aren- 
sky’s “But Lately in the Dance” and as 
a final encore Miss Nielsen gave Tosti’s 
“Goodby.” 


People’s Choral Union of New York Plans 
Further Development 


A luncheon was given at the Cercle 
Rochambeau, West 45th Street, New 
York, on Jan. 20, to discuss ways and 
means for the further development and 
extension of the People’s Choral Union, 
under the leadership of Edward G. Ma- 
quard. Mrs. McArthur was the hostess. 
Among those present were Katharine 
Lane, of the Evening Mail; Mrs. David 
A. Campbell, of the Musical Monitor; 
Pierre V. R. Key, former music critic of 
the New York World, and Clare Peeler 
of MuSICAL AMERICA. Arrangements 
were made looking to further and de- 
tailed plans, including the appointment 
of committees to be discussed at the 
next meeting. 











Barrientos, Noted 
Spanish Soprano, 
Returns to the U. S. 











© Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Maria Barrientos, Noted Soprano 


Mme. Maria Barrientos, the noted 
Spanish coloratura, returned last week 
to this country to join the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, with which in previous 
seasons she has sung leading réles. This 
photograph was taken upon her arrival 
on the S. S. La Savoie. 


HARRISBURG HAILS CORTOT 





French Pianist Assists Philadelphia 


Forces, Led by Rich 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 27.—The second 
of the two concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was given on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 14, before an audience that 
crowded the Orpheum Theater to the 


doors. The soloist was Alfred Cortot, 
pianist, who played Rachmaninoff’s 
ge , 3 : 

Third Concerto, receiving an ovation. 


The orchestral numbers were the over- 
ture to Wagner’s ‘“Meistersinger” and 
the Symphony No. 2, Schumann. In the 
absence of the conductor, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Thaddeus R‘ch, concertmaster, 
conducted. 

_ The Capitol Orchestra, an organiza- 
tion of forty members, all state employ- 
ees, gave a concert, Jan. 21, in the rotunda 
of the Capitol preceding the reception 
given by Governor and Mrs. Sproul. The 
organization, which is under the leader- 
ship of Howard W. Fry, himself a gifted 
violinist, is a distinct asset to the city’s 
musical life. L. H. He. 





Eddy Plays Works of Local Composer at 
Dedicatory Recital in Waterloo, Ia. 


WATERLOO, IA., Jan. 23.—Clarence 
Eddy gave a dedicatory recital on the 
new organ at the Walnut Street Baptist 
Church, Tuesday evening. Appreciation 
of his playing was shown by the church 
being taxed to its utmost capacity. Two 
of his numbers were “Legende Roman- 
tique” and “Concert Caprice” by George 
KE. Turner, a Waterloo composer. 





John C. Freund at the Globe Concert 

(From the N. Y. Globe of Jan. 22, 1920) 

When John C. Freund was introduced 
to the Globe audience he was greeted 
with such an ovation that the grand old 
man of music was unable to speak for 
several moments. It was a_ touching 
tribute to the pioneer of musical develop- 
ment in America. When he spoke he was 
the orator par excellence. He held his 
audience for an hour with wit and com- 
mon sense and sent them away with : 
message they could not forget. 


The concerts for the people, given 
under the direction of Charles D. Isaac- 
son and under the auspices of the New 
York Globe, draw from two to three 
thousand enthusiastic auditors at each 
performance. 
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NOVAES SCORES IN 
GRAINGER’S PLACE 


Brazilian Girl Plays in His 
Stead at Philharmonic Con- 
cert—Soloist at Her Best 


An entire change in the Philharmonic 
Society’s program was made necessary 
on Jan. 29 by the illness of Percy Grain- 
ger, who was to have played Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasie” and his own “The 
Warriors” at Carnegie Hall. 

The program opened with the overture 
from Goldmark’s “Prometheus Bound,” 


well and colorfully played, with finely- 
built-up climaxes. Then Guiomar Novaes 
played the Schumann A Minor Concerto, 
and one hearing of this gorgeous Girl of 
music (if one may borrow a Satevepost 
term) was enough to take out of one’s 
musical memory for weeks, the taste of 
all the too-ambitious débutantes and pet 
pupils masquerading as masters. 

Miss Novaes’s playing was superb in 
its mastery of the tricksy tempos that 
make this great work of Schumann’s 
dreaded alike by soloist and by orchestra. 
Again, as when she played him in recital, 
her delicately warm tone was_ shot 
through by every loveliest iridescence of 
nuance; again she brought her outstand- 
ing rhythm sense, her fine poise, the Bot- 
ticelli-like grace with which she draws a 
melodic line, and the delicate tracery of 
her touch, to illuminate her sympathetic 
understanding of the innermost Schu- 
mann. She was recalled repeatedly.. 

The “Scheherazade” Suite followed, 
given with incisive vigor by the or- 
chestra, and with the solo work sustained 
by Alfred Megerlin with much sweetness 
and purity of tone. Berlioz’ Hungarian 
March closed the program, which was 
followed throughout by the applause of 
the hearers. c%~ P. 


Friday’s Concert 


Miss Novaes repeated the Schumann 
Concerto on Friday afternoon—her third 
performance of it in five days. It de- 
velops that she never played it till that 
Sunday when it was substituted without 


explanation for Beethoven’s G Major. 
The more amazing is her reading of it 
which shows the power, the poise, and 
the poetic qualities of a matured concep- 
tion. 

The concert was a feast of great 
music. The postponed Grainger work 
Mr. Stransky replaced with the ‘“Corio- 
lanus” and “Euryanthe” Overtures, and 
the symphony was Brahms’s Fourth. A 
finer performance in every respect is not 
to be recalled in the last five years. It is 
a custom in various prejudiced circles to 
disparage Mr. Stransky’s Brahms. Fri- 
day’s presentation of the Fourth offered 
a withering rejoinder to the Philistines, 
who might well have hung their heads in 


shame if they were present to hear. 
Se 


Ponselle at Sunday’s Philharmonic 


The Philharmonic had Rosa Ponselle 
for soloist last Sunday afternoon. The 
soprano was heard in one of Marguerite’s 
airs from Boito’s ‘“‘Mefistofele’” and in 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster.” She 
was tumultuously applauded and the 
services of Metropolitan claqueurs proved 
entirely unnecessary, their presence a use- 
less precaution. Miss Ponselle sang glori- 
ously, particularly in the Weber number, 
which she also does better in concert 
than in “Oberon” performances. The 
young woman is to be commended for 
her belated resolve to sing the text as 
originally written, no longer substituting 
“fearful” for “terrible” in the apos- 
trophe to the ocean ; and also for sing- 
ing the article “a’ ’ correctly. When she 
has learned to pronounce “terrible” prop- 
erly all will be well. 

Dvorak’s shallow but agreeable Third 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini” and Chabrier’s “Espana” were 
the orchestra’s offerings. The house was 
again sold out. — F> 2 





BRIDGEPORT.—Dr. Giovanni Conterno, 
a prominent band leader and composer, 
held his first rehearsal recently as di- 
rector of the Harvey Hubbell band, an 
organization of fifty trained musicians in 
New Haven, Conn. Silvio Petrini is 
the retiring director. Dr. Conterno is 
planning to make the band more famous 
for its concert work, much of which has 
been done by it in this city. The band is 
supported by the Harvey Hubbell Manu- 
facturing Company. 


KREISLER TRIUMPHS 
WITH N. Y. SYMPHONY 


Mighty Ovation for Violinist 
—New Work by Louis 
Aubert Played 


Fritz Kreisler was the hero of the 
concert given on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
1, by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra. The Austrian master played the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto and succeeded in 
imparting to its banal measures some of 
the glorious beauty that distinguishes his 
art. His tone was ravishing in the Can- 
zonetta. Technically everything was 
beyond criticism. Audience and orchestra 


joined in a mighty ovation to the em- 
peror of violinists. 

Mr. Damrosch introduced a new work, 

“Habanera,” by the Frenchman, Louis 
Aubert. The score was inspired by a 
few ardent lines of Charles Baudelaire. 
It is in no sense important. There is too 
much climax, considering the work’s com- 
parative brevity, and the musical ma- 
terial is generally undistinguished. The 
orchestration is rich, but whose is not 
these days? The audience either liked 
the work itself or its interpretation, 
judging by the vehement applause. 

The concert began with Brahms’s tre- 
mendous Fourth Symphony, which re- 
ceived an uninspiring interpretation at 
Mr. Damrosch’s hands. His reading 
lacked poetry, dramatic surge and elas- 
ticity. B. R. 





Capitol Theater Stages Cantata for First 
Time—Plan Opera Series 


An interesting innovation in the mov- 
ing picture theater is that inaugurated 
by Edward Bowes, managing director at 
the Capitol Theater, who plans to pro- 
duce a one-act opera every week. The 
first offering on Feb. 1 was a stage per- 
formance, probably the first ever given, 
of Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata, ‘‘Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast.” The work be- 
ing largely choral in character, the ac- 
tion was mostly in pantomime. Warren 
Proctor, tenor, formerly of the Chicago 


Opera Association, sang beautifully the 
big air of Chibiabos, “Onaway, Awake!” 
The chorus, numbering seventy-five 
voices, was good in tone and sang with 
precision, and the orchestra of eighty 
pieces under Nathaniel Finston, played 
satisfactorily. W. G. Stewart staged 
the work. 

Other one-act pieces, including one by 
Tchaikovsky, said never to have been 
performed before, will be given in the 
near future. J. A. H. 





REIMERS DEMONSTRATES 
HIS ART IN RECITAL 


Tenor Scores with His Anecdotal Songs 
and Modern Offerings in olian 
Hall 


Paul Reimers, tenor, was heard in re- 
cital at AZolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 31. His program, with the. excep- 
tion of an aria from Gluck’s “Iphigénie 
en Tauride,” and a group of Schumann, 
was one of songs requiring fineness of 
diction and lightness of tone rather than 
deep emotional singing. These qualities 
Mr. Reimers is eminently fitted to sup- 
ply. The anecdotal songs were delivered 
more or less in the manner of a diseur, 
of which Mr. Reimers’s experience as a 
drawing-room singer makes him an ex- 
cellent exponent. 

In his first group, Debussy’s “Nuit 
d’Etoiles” was well given, and in the 
second the three Schumann songs, “Snow- 
Bells,” “Romance,” and “Spring Night,” 
all sung in English, were interesting. 
The three unusual Spanish songs which 
concluded the program were also very 
striking. 

Mr. Reimers’s work is too well known 
to require extended comment at this late 
date. With somewhat limited equipment, 
he manages to reproduce the mood of his 
songs and win the approval of audiences 
that take pleasure in this style of enter- 





tainment. Maurice Eisner was_ the 
accompanist. J. A. H. 
TOPEKA, KAN.—The Ladies’ Music 


Club met at the home of Mrs. Charles 
Wolff, Jan. 28. Mrs. N. W. Benning and 
Mrs. Earl Brown sang two song cycles. 
Mrs. Henry Dotterweich also sang. Mrs. 
J. K. Rankin and Mrs. Leslie Guild were 
at the piano. 
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Miss Crosby is a 


PHOEBE CROSBY 


SOPRANO 


Scores Distinct Success in First New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, Jan. 21st, 1920 


“Miss Phoebe Crosby, 
gave 


both as regards natural, 
and interpretative intelligence. 


brilliancy of timbre. 

“In Bossi’s ‘Done, 
Yeux,’ she was admirable 
singing and her 
was finely evident 
Soleil. 
French 


sources, 


Munro’s ‘Celia,’ Young’s 
herd;’ here, as Stevenson 
for all that great prima 
fioriture. 
Italian pieces by Enrico Bossi, 


‘Lullaby’ and Hageman’s 
cored with Sinding’s ‘S'ylvelin.’ 


—New York Times, Jan. 22. 


a young soprano of fine presence, 
a recital yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. 
Crosby is a singer of distinctly more than ordinary merit, 
vocal and emotional equipment 
Her voice is a lyric so- 
prano of a strong dramatic bent, uniform in its scale, of 
more thaa usual warmth, and in its upper reaches of real 


Done, Scintillano,’ 
in the expressiveness of her 
vocal color, while her emotional power 
in Alexandre George’s 
The clarity of her enunciation, 

and English, was far above that shown by the 
ordinary concert artist, and in general, 
a singer whom it will be a pleasure to hear again 
audience, a large one, showed marked enthusiasm.’ “ 
—New York Tribune, Jan. 22. 


“Phoebe Crosby, a young soprano with a bird’s name 
and a temperament to make much of youth’s slender re- 
opened a first recital yesterday in Aeolian Hall 
with old English Purcell and such ‘lovely companions’ as 
‘Ohillis,” Tom Brown's 
might have said, 
donnas have of delicacy 
The girlish singer gave most agreeably modern by 
a group in French, and, 
among others of recent or local interest, Cyril Scott’s 
‘At the Well,’ 


What the Crilica Said: 


Miss cali : 


with a smooth, 


quality 
and Rabey’s ‘Tes 


—M. F. S. 

‘Hymne de 
especially in : 
natural quality. 
she proved nerrter in the English airs 
er 


‘Shep- 
was a task 
and 
is superior in 


Hageman’s ‘Do 
programme.” 


which she en- 


Recent Recital in Boston 


with a voice that 


young singer 
of emo; 


she reveals a wide 


has great promise range 
: tional expression, at times she assays the dramatic type found 
= in opera where passionate utterance is demanded. Again she 
= sings a lament or a lullaby with gentle, sweet grace so that one 
= is tempted to call her a pure lyric soprano.” —Boston Herald. 


us - Miss Crosby showed unusual feeling for the 
spirit of the music and adequate vocal resources. She proved 


herself equally at home in Italian quasi-operatic selections, as 
; She achieved a 


was to be expected 


formance.’ 
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304 Carnegie Hall 


. Miss Crosby has a voice of extremely pretty 
it is produced in the right place, and she sings 
sustained tone delightful to hear.” 
—New York Evening Journal, Jan. 22. 


9 . Miss Crosby, who has sung many operatic 
réles, reaches the concert stage with a voice of appealing 
vocally she was most successful in her 
French group, though her magnetism made several gay 
English songs particularly effective . 
in the New York Evening Mail, Jan. 22. 


- The singer’s delivery showed a voice of good 


—New York Evening Sun, Jan. 22. 


. Miss Crosby, who has had the advantage of 
considerable operatic experience, sang with spirit and as- 
surance, and a good natural voice 


“Phoebe Crosby’s song recital heralded a notable and 
artistic success to this earnest and accomplished singer.’’ 


“At yesterday's recital it was apparent that Miss Cros- 
dramatic rather than lyric moments. 
She was called upon for many encores and received the 
able support of Richard Hageman as accompanist. Mr. 
Not Go, 


—Brooklyn Standard-Union, 


her diction was usually clear 


New York Globe, Jan. 22. 


New York Telegram, Jan. 22. 


My Love,’ also figured on the 


Jan. 22. 


sonorous per- 


—Boston Globe. 


New York City 
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Venerable Institution, Whose 
First Festival was Given 
Half Century Ago Under 
Father of Present Leader, 
Walter Damrosch, Will 
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Marshal Forces for Impres- 
sive Programs in April— 
Project Made Possible by 
Bounty of Charles M. 
Schwab 


A MERICA is as full of contradictions 
LX as a charming woman. In the coun- 
try where the god of Jazz seems omni- 
potent, choral societies and choral music 
flourish with almost equal hardihood. 

ew people realize the influence on the 
development of modern music which has 
been exerted by the spread of our Amer- 
ican choral and “singing societies.” An 
amateur singing society was organized in 
Stoughton, Mass., five years before the 
first recorded German society, and Amer- 
icn can claim the first popular concerts 
resulting from these organizations. In 
fact H. E. Krehbiel claims that New 
York probably has priority over Europe 
in choral culture during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. These choral 
societies to-day are recognized as an in- 
fluential element in American musical 
life. 

In a small community, a choral society 
takes in practically all the music lovers 


and gives’ them a chance te know the 
masterpieces of the great old composers. 
Their performances are events of con- 
siderable importance and everybody in 
the community comes to hear them. In 
larger cities, an approximation of this is 
achieved by festivals, a glorified form of 
popular_concert, often employing more 
than 1,000 in the choruses and drawing 
enormous audiences by -their size and 
wide appeal. 

Charles- M. Schwab, president of the 
3ethlehem Steel Corporation has long 





T wenty-Five Famous Soloists Will A ppear — 
































Yesterday and To-day With the Oratorio Society. 
Center, Etelka Gerster (as Marguerite), Solo- 
On the right, Walter Damrosch, Present Con- 


rosch, Founder of the Society. 
ist at the First Festival, 1881. 
ductor of the Society 


been interested in the movement, with 
the result of the Bach Choir in Beth- 
lehem, now one of the best known choral 
societies in the country. It is being made 
possible, through him, for the Oratorio 
Society to give New York one of the 
greatest music festivals ever held in the 
city next April. This festival will have 
among its soloists, twenty-five of the 
most distinguished singers and instru- 
mentalists in the country. It will include 


choruses of 1500 voices, and the New 
York Symphony will be augmented to 
150 players on the occasion. The Orato- 
rio Society swelled to 1000 voices by 
branch choruses from Brooklyn and New 
Jersey, has been rehearsing for the festi- 
val since last May. The 500 other mem- 
bers are picked group of children from 
the New York Public Schools. . 

Not only as the result of Mr. Schwab’s 
support is this festival possible but by 
reason of forty-seven years of the per- 
severing work of the Oratorio Society. 

As one of the oldest and most success- 
ful societies in the country, its back- 
ground has an unusual interest. 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch, its founder, 
gathered a handful of people in his house 
on 55th Street one evening in 1873 and 
there the idea was propounded. The 
guests were enthusiastic and each pro- 
mised to bring another person the next 
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On the Left, Dr. Leopold Dam- 








week. They secured Trinity Chapel in 
which to sing. Fifteen or eighteen came 
to the first meeting, Dr. Damrosch plavy- 
ing his own accompaniments and d'rect- 
ing. The next year found them in the 
Knabe Warehouse with an _ increased 
membership and larger ambitions. They 
soon held a private concert for invited 
guests. 

In its second year, it presented its first 
oratorio, Handel’s “Samson,” in the old 
Steinway Hall with less than one hun- 
dred voices. 

By 1881, the Society was large enough 
to give its first festival, the historic event 
which the present one is commemorating 
The choruses of the Oratorio Society aug- 
mented by volunteers from the public, 
numbered 1200, while special choruses 
from the normal schools and boys’ choirs 
were utilized in some of the numbers of 
the program. 

Audience of 8000 persons packed the 
Seventh Regiment Armory nightly dur- 
ing the festival. Thirteen soloists, the 
finest oratorio singers of the day, were 
on the list, headed by Etelka Gersta, the 
famous soprano, and Annie Louise Carey, 
the American contralto. 

The Damrosches have always been the 
musical directors of the Society except 
during five years of its existence, Walter 
Damrosch taking up the work on the 
death of his father and being succeeded 
By his brother, Frank. In 1908, the work 
returned to Walter Damrosch and has 
since remained in his hands. 

In 1890, Andrew Carnegie started to 
take an active interest in the Society 
with the result that he built the music 
hall which enabled the Society to give an 
ideal presentation of the great choral 
works they were undertaking, and inci- 
dentally gave to New York its finest 
musical center, Carnegie Hall, of course. 


From then until 1918, Mr. Carnegie was’ 


president of the society and did not give 
up his post until he had bestowed the 
mantle of his office on a worthy successor, 
Charles M. Schwab. 

During its existence, the Society has 
given twenty-six great works. 

The program for the coming festival 
ranges from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” to 
such modern works as a cantata by Rach- 
maninoff, hitherto unheard in America. 


Max Jacobs String Quartet, Re-Organ- 
ized, Will Present Series of Concerts 


Max Jacobs, the young New York con- 
ductor, has organized the Max Jacobs 
String Quartet, with which organization 
he gave concerts in New York City and 
vicinity for some six years, prior to his 
entry into the conducting field with the 
Orchestral Society of New York. Mr. 
Jacobs is himself first violin and has as 
his associates Hans Meyer, second violin, 
Carl Binhak, viola, and Bernard Alt- 
schuler, ’cello. The quartet will be heard 
in a number of concerts during the 
present season. 





Paul Althouse and John Barnes Wells 
Are Applauded in Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 24.—Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, was soloist, recently at the 
first of a series of five Thursday after- 
noon recitals at the Hotel du Pont, be- 
ing much applauded in an interesting 
program. Ward Lewis, the accompanist, 
offered a group of Chopin numbers. John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, was assisting artist 
at the third concert of the Orpheus Club, 
Ralph Kinder, conductor, on Jan, 15, 
winning a notable success. 


NEW YORK AGAIN 
LAUDS RACHMANINOFF 


Russian Master Plays His 
Third Concerto with the 
New York Symphony 
For the second time during the current 
season Sergei Rachmaninoff stirred a 
tumult by his playing of his own piano 
concerto—No. 3—with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, when he again ap- 
peared as soloist with the Damrosch 
forces at the concert in Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, Jan. 29. The audi- 
ence was a large one and greeted Mr. 
Rachmaninoff with an outbreak of spon- 
taneous enthusiasm similar to that which 
marked his appearance with the orches- 
tra in December at A£olian Hall, when 
his concerto was reintroduced to America. 


The concerto, first played in New York 
by Mr. Rachmaninoff, in conjunction with 
the same orchestra ten years ago, gained 
with this additional rehearing. Sincere, 
direct, melodious and adroitly colored, it 
was projected by the composer with a 
straightforward mastery of its intrica- 
cies that emphasized structural and the- 
matic beauties rather than the virtuosity 
of the performer. Mr. Damrosch and his 
musicians gave him every aid. 

_Chadwick’s symphonic poem, “Aphro- 
dite,” first heard in New York two years 
ago, well merited inclusion in the pro- 
gram. Admirable workmanship, agree- 
able thematic material and rich variety 
in the scoring are among the qualities 
which more than justify keeping it be- 
fore the public. It evoked a feeling that 
some of the more martial moments 
were foreign to its true atmosphere. Its 
beauties were in its serenities rather 
than in its agitated episodes. It was 
very well played. 

The symphony of the afternoon was 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique.” It was the 
familiar Damrosch exposition. O0.-T: 


FRANK LA FORGE HURT 


Pianist Injures Hand and Is Obliged to 
Cancel Tour with Schumann-Heink 


Frank La Forge, the pianist-composer 
who has been associated with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink this season, sustained an in- 
jury to his hand last week which will pre- 
vent his rejoining the contralto during 
the remainder of her tour. Mr. La Forge 
came East when Mme. Schumann-Heink 
fell ill with pneumonia and was obliged 
temporarily to cancel her concert en- 
gagements. As he walked through Kew 
Gardens the pianist slipped on an icy 
pavement and sprained his right hand. 

Mrs. Katherine Hoffman, formerly 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s accompanist, 
has been engaged for the remainder of 
the tour and Mr. La Forge will resume 
his teaching and coaching in New York. 














TWO ARTISTS IN BRIDGEPORT 





Emma Roberts and Breeskin Give 
Joint Recital 


BRIDGEPORT, Jan. 26.—Emma _ Roberts 
and Elias Breeskin appeared in joint re- 
cital Jan. 14 in the Stratfield ballroom 
under the auspices of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club. The ballroom 
was packed and both artists were cor- 
dially received. Miss Roberts, in two 
Negro spirituals, did her best work. 
Breeskin’s program included the Men- 
delssohn Concerto and a group of lighter 
works. His playing, as usual, was of 
high technical excellence. Accompanists 
were, for Miss Roberts, Florence Harvey 
for Mr. Breeskin, Rudolph Gruen. Both 
were finished pianists. 





Prominent Soloists Give “Faust” at 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Jan. 30.—Under 
the auspices of the Marcato Club, Mrs. 
W. Lee Williams, conductor, Gounod’s 
“Faust” was given recently at the Opera 
House. The leading réles were taken by 
Anna Case, soprano; Frederick Gunster, 
tenor, and Henri Scott, bass. 





An illustrated lecture recital on the 
“Development of the Song Form” was 
given by Robert G. Weigester, the New 
York vocal teacher, in his Carnegie Hall 
studios on the evening of Jan. 22. Mr. 
Weigester disclosed much _ interesting 
data emphasizing his talk with convinc- 
ing illustrations. 
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Frank Bridge Triumphs with Baton, 
Substituting for Sir Henry Wood 


Well-Known English Composer Wins Many New Admirers in London 
by His Feat—An All-German Program by the Edith Robinson 


Quartet Bores Mr. Evans 


London, Jan. 13, 
By EDWIN EVANS. 

a an enterprising concert organization 
wished to adopt drastic methods to 
convert that section of the musical public 
which still regards music as a German 
monopoly, it could not do better than 
follow the example set by the Edith Rob- 
inson Quartet at its second concert last 
week. Just as shop-girls are cured of 
candy pilfering by being given unlimited 
access to the goods in the store, these 
musical snobs might be cured by a sur- 
feit of the music to which they show such 
extravagant favor. I think I have made 
it clear in an article on the subject that 
I yield to none in my respect for such 
classics as Bach and Beethoven. I an. 
sceptical concerning the claims of Max 
Reger to be regarded as a great com- 
poser, but I do not dispute his title to be 


1920. 





JANUARY 20, 1920. 


SCHUMANN CLUB 
{ _ IN BIG SUCCESS 


{ Choral Song Recital, Percy Rector 
Stephens Conductor, at 
Aeolian Hall. 














last evening, singing twenty-one songs 
Selected by that ‘capable musician 
sche.ar, | and teacher, Percy Rector 
Stephens, who conducted with marked 
skil and complete guccess of the 
obs and diversified jist of songs.in this 
concert. Were transcribed and arranged 
for women's voices by Deems Taylor, 
whose deep learring, earnest practicality 
and unfailing good taste were evident in 
every feature of the selections 

The first. of the four divisions of the 
qProgram was madé up of romantic num- 
bers of brief aud beautiful distinctiog 


——— 


loved?’ Schumann’s ‘Bride Song” and 
such slight but lustrous gems as Gliere’s 
“Ah Twine no Blossoms” and Rimsky- 

Korsakoffs “'The Nightingale and the 
Rose.” A lovely French bergerette of 
the eighteenth century rounded out the 
Salutatory: division and at once fixed the 
distinctive artistry of Deems Taylor, the 
transcriber, aud the splendid vocal dis- 
cipiine and musica] insight of the choir 
junder Mr. Stephens. 

Six sovgs io antique Italian style by 
Stefano Denaudy, a modern composer 
With a curious penchant for the clas- 
ically unique, constituted an entire di- 
‘ision of the program and afforded a 
fine exposition of the skill of the adapter 
f it added little to the entertainment 
quality of the concert. A mediaeval 
group of part-songs and ballads disclosed 
six beautiful musical heirsoms of the 
eleventh, twelfth and fourteenth cen- 
turies (all French) and the capitally 
ung concert concluded brilliantly with a 
group of modern songs in English and 
Trench by Debussy Ernest Chausson, 
Cecil Forsyth and Edna-Rosalind Park. 
Ir Taylor played his own arrangements 
and transcriptions at this coucert. 
















IORNING TELEGRAPHWEW Y 


DEEMS TAYLOR ADAPTS SONG, 


fine Schumann Club gave its first cont 


cert of its seventh season at Aeolian Hall¥ 




















including Grieg’s “Are They ‘Tears, Be- § 
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heard, so long as I am not called upon 
to hear him too often. But a program 
compiled solely of Bach, Beethoven and 
Reger is in no sense a catholic program. 
It is tendentious, and its tendency is a 
fit subject for debate. When, however, 
each of the three is represented by an 
unusually long work, and the dullest of 
them is selected to open the program, I 
begin to wonder whether there is not 
some Macchiavellian sprite behind the 
scenes that is “Doing evil that good may 
come,” for if anybody left that concert 
with the remotest desire ever to hear 
another like it, they must have the mu- 
sical digestion of an ostrich and be fit 
specimens for a freak museum. If many 
more such are given, the path will be 
cleared for a truly liberal and _ inter- 
national conception of the art of pro- 
gram making. 

First came Max Reger’s String Quar- 
tet in F Sharp Minor, a work which my 
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JANUARY 20, 1920 
Schumann Club Gives 
Recital at Aeolian 


Choral Organization of Young 
Women Presents Program 


of Unusual Interest 

fhe Schumann Club, which is a choral 
organization of young women trained 
and led by Percy Rector Stephens, 

ve a,concert last night at Aeolian 
Hall. The program was of unusual 
interest and -was divided into four 
groups—Romantic ‘Songs, by. Greig, 
Schumann, Gliére, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and one of the eighteenth century, 
“Que Fais.tu,” Bergere; sixitaliansongs 
in antique style, by Stefano Donaudy, BR 








= 





These songs were all arranged or 
transcribed for women’s voices by 
Deems ‘iaylor. Mr. Taylor’s atrange- 
ment of the medieval group was espe- 
cially skillful, and as the chorus sang 
them charmingly, with weil balanced 
tone, good: intonation and a- delicate 
sense of nuance,,the result was pleas- 





ese Singers have been formed into) 
rn admirable ensemble by Mr. Stephens, {/) 
and their singing last night was the Je 
peat tribute he could receive both ap ¥ 


‘\ leader and @ musician 
HE EVENING MAIL. 
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MUSIC 


SCHUMANN CLUB CONCERT. 


T old college president whe once 

said “THere is nothing so dismally 

€ad in all the world as a female chorus” 
had never seen andeheasede-t abi 3 

Under Percy Rector Stephens's} § 

ainbow-gowned young iy 

p Aeolian Hall last night ¥ 

with the fascinations of multiplied lore- 

leis. 

Deems Taylor transcribed, arranged 
and translated old Italian, French and 
medieval choruses, not only with great 
skill but with glints of penetrating hu- | 
mor. The programme was full of night- 
ingalkes and roses, shepherds and shep- 
hordesses, lovers and sweet sadness, and 
much, of that remote period when ladies # 
pwoorted as crickets sprang at them. In ff 
more serious mood, there were arrange- 
ments of some of the earliest church 
¥ music, descriptive songs of the modern 
‘e French school. A silver-voiced soloist 
ymade Rimsky-Korsakot’s nightinggale 
song appealingly lovely and the quartet 
who sang “Je suis trop jeunette” from 

fourteenth century French was irresist- 
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The Schumann Club, & choir* of 
young women under Percy “Rector 
Stepherts, gave @ well-planned artd 
artistically executed concert in Ato- 
lian Hall last night. The programme 
consisted of songs arranged by Deems 


Taylor. 
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“Summer is Icumen {n”. was enor- 
mously effectivean”Mr. Stephens con- 
authority and the many 
aplendid ensemble effects bear evidence # 
of his well-known interpretative genius, 












fect, the only thing he 41d not do was to 


ORK TRIBUNENEW YORK MERALD 





a group of medieval part songs and BY 
ballads and a group of modern songs. YAY 


sardonic friend Ernest Newman has 
described as “made up of fine moments 
and bad quarters of an hour.” I am not 
sure that I agree with him about those 
moments, but perhaps the quarters of an 
hour made me too tired to appreciate 
them. With a certain sense of fitness, 
Olivia Etherington-Smith thereupon 
arose to sing Bach’s beautiful cantata 
“Begone ye dismal shades,” a sentiment 
with which I found myself in full agree- 
ment. Unfortunately, she did not sing 
it well, and although the cantata is not 
really of undue length, as such works go, 
on this oceasion it contrived to outstay 
its welcome. In any case a lighter form 
of contrast was needed between the Max 
Reger and _ Beethoven’s posthumous 
Quartet in C Sharp Minor which happens 
to be one of his longest, besides belonging 
to a group of works which is generally 
regarded as “strong meat.” I confess 
that I did not hear it through. MUSICAL 
AMERICA has recently discussed the 
ethical aspect of the conduct of critics 
who do not stay to the end of a concert. 
I plead guilty, and I scorn to appeal to 
the jury’s indulgence. I am unashamed, 
and I leave MUSICAL AMERICA to pro- 
nounce sentence upon me. 

Frank Bridge performed a feat the 
other day. Sir Henry Wood, who had 
been suffering from a severe chill, found 
himself on the morning of the day on 


JANUARY 20. 1920. 
Schumann Club’s Concert. 
The. Schumann Club, Percy Rector 
Stepheng conductor. gave a choral recita 
last night-at Aeolian Hall 
eventh sédase . brganization. <As 
there is nothing that furthers the beauti- 
ful art of song more than serious study of 
songs that are worth while, the young 
women who compose this club must be 
regarded with respect as well as wig 
prest. 
They sang romantic songs by Grieg, 


Schumann and Rimsky-Korsakoff, six 
Italian songs’in antique style by Stephano 
Donaudy, mediaeval part songs and. bal- 


lads, dating back to the éarly Frenth 
Renaissance and modern songs by De- 
‘bussy and Chausson. 

As there are no men’s voices: in this 
club, all the songs. had to be arranged or 
transcribed for women’s voices. This was 
done by Deems Taylor, who also played { 
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the accomp he did them ex-' \ 
* - * we . 
Mr. Stephens has a well trained body o 
singers, who carry out hig wishes with 







precision and no little he soprano 
Ss PS FReeEovrwrsualy this is apt to 
be shrill, but last night the tones were 
sweet and clear. The altos were not of 
so sympattetic a quality as one likes to 
hear from this part of the choir. At times 
there was an unpleasant deviation from 
pitch. 7 

There ought, especially in romantic 
songs, to be no crooning. This might be 
permissible in. lullabies or in old tribal 
airs, but in modern songs it is @ther an 
anachronism or an inartistic blunder. It JH 
quite spoiled Rimsiky-Korsakeff’s beauti- 
ful -“‘Rossignol’ and’ Schumann’s “Bride 
Song." 
g 7 tg a V 
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which the last Queen’s Hall Symphony 
concert was due, unable to make the 
necessary effort, and a telephone message 
was sent to Bridge at 11 o’clock to take 
his place. In such circumstances, one 
usually expects some changes in the pro- 
gram, especially if it happens to contain 
any works that are not ‘*household 
words.” But no such changes were made. 
Bridge conducted George Butterworth’s 
English Rhapsody, “A Shropshire Lad,” 
Ravel’s “Spanish Rhapsody,” Schubert’s 
most ample symphony, accompanied 
Arthur de Greef in the least familiar of 
the Saint-Saéns concertos, and Felice 
Lyne in the Mad Scene from Ambroise 
Thomas’ “Hamlet,” and all went splen- 
didly from end to end. It was a great 
personal triumph. He is well-known as 
a composer, but the public has seldom 
had such an opportunity of appreciating 
the quality of his executive musicianship. 

Josef Holbrooke has been complaining 
in the press of an alleged apathy of 
English musical critics towards native 
composers. Whatever may have been the 
case in, the past, I am under the impres- 
sion that present day composers are re- 
ceiving their full share of attention. 
Perhaps his grievance is a personal one. 
However, the discussion is still continu- 
ing, and it will be time to comment on 
it when a few other musicians have had 





their say. 


{BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 
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_Scpumann, Club in 
Taylors Arrangements, 


In the evening, also in Aeolian Hall, 
the Schumann Club gave the first of 
its season’s concerts. As has been 
his custom of recent years the con- 
duttor, Percy Rector Stephens, en- 
trusted’-Deems Taylor with the busi- 
ness of harmonizing and arranging 
old and new, familiar and unfamiliar, 
songs that the program might have 
novelty yet withal serious intrinsic 
worth. It would’be a labor of love: to 
mull_over the virtues of the Romantic 
Songs of the first group, particular- 
ly the happy setting for four-part 
chorus of Schumann's “Brautlied’’; to 
describe the charming naivete of 
those which followed—arrangements 
in three and four parts of six “Songs 
in Antique Style” of:the recently dis- 
covered Stefano Donaudy; to. mark 
the nice taste and style such arrange- 
ments as those for Debussy’s “Beau 
Soir,” Chaysson’s “Le Colibri” and 
Cecil Forsyth’s “From the Hills of 
Dream.” But in the last analysis Mr. 
Taylor's chief’ and probably perma- 
nent results Were obtained in the Me- 
diaeval Part-Songs and Ballads which 
stood in the evening's third group. 

In these songs of old France, varied 
by the Latin “Concordia Laetitia’ dnd 
the old English “Sumer is icumen in,” 
the 'composer has succeeded admira- 
bly in catching the spirit of a far-off 
day, of holding it through the handi- 
capping though transcendentalizing 
materials of contemporary harmonic 
systems, and of realizing in settings 
that are always singable and eloquent 
the simplicity and directness of for- 
gotten centuries. Probably in the old 
English tune of John of Fornsete Mr. 
Taylor granted the fullest revealment 
of his extraordinary talent for this 
sort of thing. The first half of the old 
composition is retained in its original 
arrangement for six voices, thougn 
the composer has had to resort to cere 
tain transpositions to make it fit the 
exigencies of women’s voices; but in 
the second half he has translated the 
ancient forms of speech into modern 
symbols, and, as he ndtes in his pro- 
gram exegesis, ‘ventured to present 
the theme in modern. harmonic 
dress.” It was a dangerous experiment 
and possibly shocked the superfine 
sensibilities of the captious, but to us 
the result last evening was always 
just and inspiring. We are inclined to 





fand shoulders above the other all- 
women organizations, not only for the 
dignity of its programs, but also be- 
cause of the natural endowment of its 
individual members and for its pos- 
session of the finer qualities of con- 
erted work. 


Mr. Stephens has suc- 
ceeded in building an organization of 
which he may be genuinely proud. 
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Pfitzner’s New Christmas Opera “‘Christelflein’’ 
Commands Warm Admiration in Munich 











harming Story Wed to Beau- 
| tiful Music—Work Superb- 
ly Conducted by Bruno 
Walter — Ballet Is Feature 
—Performances of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio and 
Verdi’s Requiem 


\UNICH, Germany, Dec. 30.—The 
National Opera House lately gave a 
rformance of “Christelflein” (The 
hrist-elf) by Hans Pfitzner. The com- 
ser calls his work ‘“Spieloper,” which 
eans a lighter kind of opera. The work 
itself tells a little story of a woodland 
iry who, meeting the child Jesus in the 
rest on Christmas night, is taken by 
fim to a dying child, which she saves by 
‘ing up her immortality as a fairy and 

y following Christ. Some really beauti- 
‘ul musie enriches this little story, to 
which a charming stage-setting is given. 
Bruno Walter conducts the work, which 
neans perfection as far as the musical 
© part is concerned. Among the artists 
© Marie Tvogiin as the Child Jesus de- 
erves the highest praise. She has one 
f the finest soprano voices in Germany 
ind uses it with fine taste. In speaking 
f the performance the ballet must not 
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Can You Afford 


not to hear 


Julia Jack 


Mezzo-Soprano 





Earl Towner, accom- 
panist amd representa- 
tive, will tell you about 
terms and dates. 
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Fresno, California 














‘CARLO SODERO 


OLO HARPIST of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


“\l accept a limited number of pupils 
Appointment by letter only. 


| 113 West 57th Street 
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Bruno Walter, the Conductor (on Left), and Hans Pfitzner (Center), the Score of’ 


His “Palestrina” Placed Before Him 


be forgotten. 


house in Germany. He is simply a genius 
in his art, his sense of color and rhythm 
being most extraordinary. 

But, speaking of “Christelflein,”’ I 
must say that it will not make us forget 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und _ Gretel,” 
which still stands unrivaled as a work 
alike beautiful for children and grown- 
ups. For if Pfitzner has all the depth of 
intellect, he has not the same simplicity 
of heart that brings Humperdinck’s 
music so near to us. The success of 
Pfitzner’s opera, however, was certainly 
very great here in Munich, where 
amongst all German cities Pfitzner has 
the strongest following. The Munich 
Operahouse is, for instance, the only 
theater in which all his works are in the 
répertoire. 


Hear Bach’s Christmas Oratorium 


Another Christmas Festival was a per- 
formance of Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio by the Munich Bach Verein. Now 
it must be said that the interpretation of 
the work was neither a joy to the lovers 
of the master, nor did it do much to win 
the hearts of those who have not yet 
come to a full understanding of him. 
Technically there was not much to blame. 
The soloists (among them Emmy Heim, 
an alto of fine quality, and Alfred Terger, 
already mentioned in the last report) 
were excellent; the chorus, fine, fresh 
voices admirably trained, was thoroughly 
praiseworthy, and so was the orchestra. 
Yet the whole performance fell flat and 
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PHILHARMONIC 


Concerts 
Founded 1842 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


COAST TO 
COAST TOUR 


1921—Spring—1921 


(April—May—part of 
June, 1921) 


For dates apply to 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


We have a balletmaster 
here in Munich—his name is Krdller— 
who is the envy of every other opera 


created an atmosphere of dullness. The 
conductor of the Bach Society, Dr. Lud- 
wig Landshoff, is certainly an excellent 
musician. He is a thorough student of 
classical music, to which he is sincerely 
devoted. He is also a splendid chorus- 
master and has done much to keep the 
Bach Society alive; it was in rather bad 
straits when he took it over some two or 
three years ago. But he has unfortu- 
nately that dryness of musical feeling 
and expression which one so often finds 
in those who approach music from a 


scientific standpoint. They strive to keep 
up a certain tradition of learnedness, and 
in doing so generally fail in touching the 
hearts of their hearers. Coldness is the 
result. How wrong to interpret the works 
of Bach as mere counterpoint-exercises! 
With him counterpoint is expression far 
more than form and if with all its beauty 
it is yet so wonderful from a scientific 
point of view, it only reveals the more 


“the greatness of his genius. 


How much easier it is to perform a 
more modern choral work was brought 
home to us by a performance of Verdi’s 
glorious “Requiem,” conducted by Bruno 
Walter. Never have I heard a finer ren- 
dering of this work. If the highest praise 
is due to the soloists, Mmes. Nelly Merz, 
Louise Willer, Messrs. Paul Marion and 
Alfred Terger, to the chorus (Lehrerge- 
sangs-Verein), and the orchestra of the 
National Theater, yet still more is the 
conducting of Bruno Walter to be ad- 
mired. Munich is indeed happy in the 
possession of this great master of the 
baton. 

A most attractive parallel could be 
drawn from the close succession of the 
two mentioned spiritual works. The dif- 
ference between the “Weihnachts Ora- 
torium” and the “Requiem” is to be 
found, after all, in the heterogeneity of 
Bach’s and Verdi’s peculiar religious- 
ness. Bach’s creative power emanates 
from a state of mind to be outlined with 
Pascal’s well-known “Dieu principe et 
fin”; Verdi is a child of this world upon 
occasion mindful of his God. In a word: 
the German master thinks music a part 
of God, the Italian master thinks God a 
part of music. Neither of them is con- 
tradicted by his aforesaid work. J. J. 





Spalding and Teyte Appear Together 
Before Troy (N. Y.) Club 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. 27.—Albert Spalding, 
American violinist, and Maggie Teyte, 
English soprano, were heard in concert 
last night in Music Hall in the second of 
the Chromatic Club series, in place of 
Fritz Kreisler, whose engagement was 
canceled. The work of both artists was 
heartily applauded. H. 





Personal 
Experiences 


who employ 


of Piano Lessons 


markable text. 


Progressive 


is this: 


St. Louis, Mo. 





We receive many letters from teachers 


The Progressive Series 


in which they tell how their work has 
been stimulated by the use of this re- 
One writes: 


“In the beginning, when I was studying the 
Series, 
took every opportunity to inform the parents of 
my own progress and of the wonderful advantages 
to be obtained from the use of the series. By 
the time I was ready to teach I had quite a num- 
ber of my pupils interested and ready to take up 
the work. My most reliable argument at present 
There are plenty of teachers who merely 
give piano lessons; I have prepared to teach theory 
also, and intend to use my knowledge, very much 
to the advantage of the pupil.” 


Send for the Booklet “Aims and Policies” 
Dept. A, Art Publication Society 


preparatory to teaching, I 
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OLGA STEEB HEARD 
WITH JACOBINOFF 


Pianist Again Exhibits Her 
Sterling Art—Y oung Violin- 
ist Plays with Eloquence 


An audience of good size and one that 
was greatly interested heard the joint 
recital given by Olga Steeb, pianist, and 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, at A®olian 
Hall on Friday evening, Jan. 30. The 
program was a generous one, to say the 
least, opening with the Franck Sonata, 
in which the artists joined forces with 
excellent results. This epoch-making 
work, which takes on new beauties with 
the oncoming years, had a sane and well- 
proportioned reading, although the open- 
ing Allegretto ben moderato had the 
Moderato stressed, rather than the Alle- 
gretto. 

Miss Steeb was down for two groups 
of solo numbers, and in her performance 
of them proved herself a pianist of fine, 
fleet fingers, a lovely, crisp touch and a 
feeling for clarity and purity in her exe- 
cution. Inherently musical was_ her 
treatment of a Rameau Gavotte and 
Variations, Beethoven’s G Major Rondo 
and the Saint-Saéns Caprice on airs from 





Gluck’s “Alceste.” Later she played 
some Chopin pieces, Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’Eau” and the “Campanella.” She was 


encored and applauded heartily. 

Beethoven’s F Major Romance, the E 
Major Bach Gavotte with Kreisler’s ac- 
companiment, Reger’s pretty Cradle Song 
and a Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dance 
made up Mr. Jacobinoff’s first group. 
This admirable young violinist, whose 
tone is exceptional in color and purity, 
played these pieces with distinction and 
as an encore added Amani’s “Orientale”’ 
in Arthur Hartmann’s setting for the 
violin. In his second group Mr. Jacob- 
inoff scored heavily in Rubin Goldmark’s 
beautiful “Call of the Plains,” a compo- 
sition of eloquent quality, which the 
violinist made telling. He also played 
the Sam Franko transcription of the 
“Hymn to the Sun,” from “Coq d’Or,” 
A. Walter Kramer’s Eklog and Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Airs.’ He was received with 
much favor. 

Josef Adler played Mr. Jacobinoff’s ac- 
companiments excellently. 

A. W. K. 





Raymond Wilson in Two Successful 
Concerts in New York State 


Raymond Wilson, American pianist, on 
Jan. 17 presented a new and interesting 
program before a large audience at 
Watertown, N. Y. Of the artist’s offer- 
ings Liaponoff’s “Lesginska” seemed to 
make the impression of the evening. On 
Jan. 27 Mr. Wilson made a second ap- 
pearance in a concert at Oswego, N. Y., 
where he was ably assisted by Florence 
G. Hartman, soprano. 





Berkshire String Quartet on Tour 


The Berkshire String Quartet left the 
first of the week for a tour which will 





include appearances in Watertown, 
N. Y.; Saginaw, Mich.; Battle Creek 
and Lansing, Mich., this week. There will 
be two appearances of the Quartet in 
Faribault, Minn., Feb. 9 and 10, and the 
balance of the month will include the 
following cities: St. Cloud, Minn., Feb. 
11; University of Minneapolis, Feb. 13; 
Lake View Musical Society, Chicago, 
Feb. 16; Chicago, Feb. 17, and Buffalo, 
N. Y., Feb. 19. 


RECEPTION FOR ARTISTS 








Women’s University Club Honors Olive 
Nevin and Milligan 

The Women’s University Club of New 
York gave an at-home for Olive Nevin 
last Friday evening, the guests of honor 
being Winifred Christie, the Scottish 
pianist; Mrs. Mary Miller Mount and 
Harold Milligan. 

The musical portion of the evening’s 
entertainment took the form of a minia- 
ture reproduction of the “Pioneers of 
American Music,” which Miss Nevin and 
Mr. Milligan have been presenting at a 
series of concerts in the East recently. 
Mr. Milligan has done a great deal of re- 
search work for lecture work and for 
books on early American composers. 

Mr. Milligan talked interestingly upon 
early compositions by native Americans. 
Among the pioneer American composers, 
he spoke of Francis Hopkinson of Phil- 
adelphia, and Stephen Foster. “Jeanie 
with the light brown hair” and “Katie 
Bell,” by the latter, and Hopkinson songs 
were illustrated by Miss Nevin, who also 
sang several of Margaret Ruthven Lang’s 
children’s songs. 

Miss Nevin opened the program with 
a group of old English songs, and also 
spoke interestingly to her audience of 
the compositions. Some of her accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Mount 
who has been appearing with Miss Nevin 
in concerts recently in Philadelphia. 

Miss Nevin is of larger stature artisti- 
cally than when she sang in recital at 
A£olian Hall several seasons ago. Her 
voice has gained in fullness and richness 
of quality and still retains the dramatic 
elements which give Miss Nevin the 
means for characterization of songs re- 
quiring far more than ordinary treat- 
ment. It is apparent from the reception 
which Miss Nevin and Mr. Milligan re- 
ceived that there is a demand for recital 
work with interpretative talks, such as 
are being given by these two artists. 





Winifred Fahey to Make Début Feb. 18 

Winifred Lugrin Fahey, soprano, who 
for a number of years has been a favor- 
ite singer in the Northwest, will make 
her New York début in recital on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Feb. 18, at A¥olian 
Hall. In her program she will sing airs 
from Haydn’s “Creation” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” English songs by Bishop 
and Lady Nairn, two Schubert songs in 
English, French and Russian songs by 
Duparce, Pierné, Tchaikovsky, and Rach- 
maninoff, and American songs by Alex- 
ander Russell, W. Franke-Harling and 
A. Walter Kramer. She will also sing 


the “Song of the Robin Woman” from 
Cadman’s opera “Shanewis.” 





















MARGUERITE RINGO 
Sang at Her Recital at AEOLIAN HALL, New York 
‘LE PAPILLON” 

‘A FEAST OF LANTERNS” 


by Cranvillie Bantock 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 E. 43rd St., New York 


SOPRANO 


JANUARY 13th 


by Felix Fourdrain 

















Extraordinary 


JOINT RECITAL TOUR 


Extraordinary 
With a program showing the development of Opera and Song Form 
ALICE BARONI, Coloratura Soprano 


and 


ROBERT ARMOUR, Lyric Tenor 


Sole Management ALLEN AND FABIANI 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Extraordinary 


Now Booking 





ELMAN IS «*GUEST” AT 
METROPOLITAN **POP”’ 


Florence Easton Introduces 
New Sodero Aria—Zanelli 
Charms—Hageman Leads 


Much praise must be given to Mme. 
Florence Easton for advancing at the 
Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, on Feb. 1, a new aria. 
The Sunday night “opera concerts” are 
not exactly the place one looks for novel- 
ties.. Miss Easton chose to give a hear- 
ing to Cesare Sodero’s “Un Canto dall’ 
Oscurita,” a setting for high voice and 
orchestra of a poem by Helen Keller. 
The composer, an Italian musician who 
lives in New York, has conducted con- 
certs here at various times. Miss Easton 


sang the work glowingly, with that ar- 
tistic resource that has always made us 
admire her. ‘ The work is a very beautiful 
one. Mr. Sodero is modern, but he has a 
sense of proportion which guides him; 
the material is fluent and the instrumen- 
tation rich and masterly. Miss Easton 
brought him out to share the applause. 
Later in the program she sang songs 
by Rummel and Dvorak and H. T. Bur- 
leigh’s superb setting of Arthur Symons’s 
“The Grey Wolf,” in which she outdid 
herself. She added two encores, Roden- 
beck’s “To You,” and Thayer’s “My 
Laddie.” 

Mischa Elman gave a performance of 
Lalo’s Spanish Symphony that brought 
down the house. He was in his most 
rubato form and had an ovation. His 
shorter pieces included the Wilhelmj 
“Siegfried” Paraphrase and Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Souvenir de Moscow,” after which 
he_ was encored again and again. 

_ Renato Zanellia, the Chilean baritone, 
Incorrectly listed on the program as 
“basso,” sang the “Zaza, piccola zin- 
gara,” from the Leoncavallo opera, and 
then “La Partida” and an unfamiliar 
aria from Thomas’s “Hamlet.” <A voice 
of very lovely quality is Mr. Zanelli’s, 
and he sings with great feeling. He 
excelled in the “Hamlet” aria and had a 





splendid reception, being obliged to grant 
extras. 

Under Richard Hageman’s baton the 
orchestra gave an excellent account of 
itself in Henry Hadley’s_ effective 
“Herod” Overture and Victor Herbert’s 
“Trish Rhapsody.” Mr. Hageman was re- 
called several times after both pieces, 
and after the Herbert piece had to give 
an additional number. He _ deserves 
praise, too, for his fine reading of the 
elaborate orchestral part of the Sodero 
work and his skillful accompaniment for 
Mr. Elman. A. W. K. 


HELEN DESMOND’S RECITAL 


Young Pianist Warmly Received in Pro- 
gram at olian Hall 


Helen Desmond, a youthful pianist wh« 
has been on tour with the Russian Sym- 
phony, and who has played in New York 
before, was heard in recital Saturday 
night in A£olian Hall, and was ver, 
heartily applauded. She played the 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns Caprice, a Beethoven 
sonata, Op. 27, No. 1, the Liszt “Ricord- 
anza,” two Chopin numbers, and works 
by Mana-Zucea, Scriabine, Rosenthal, 
Moskowski, Godowsky, and the Grainger 
arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s “Flower 
Waltz.” She added three supplementary 
numbers in response to continued ap- 
plause at the conclusion of the final group 
of the program. 

Miss Desmond demonstrated that she 
is a pianist of ample technical gifts, good 
tone, and interpretative clarity. Her best 
numbers were the Gluck-Saint-Saéns Ca- 
price and a Scriabine Etude, which hai 
their measure of distinctive charm. The 
Beethoven sonata was creditably played, 
if rather lacking in inwardness. Other 
numbers disclosed taste and fluency. 











Jascha Bron, Violinist, to Make Début 
Feb. 24 


Jascha Bron, violinist, will make his 
début in a recital on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 24, at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
when he will have Richard Hageman as 
his accompanist. Mr, Bron will play as 
his principal offerings Handel’s A Major 
Sonata and the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
B Minor. He will also play works by 
Tchaikovsky, Sarasate, Handel-Hubay, 
and Paganini-Auer: 








for 
ERNEST 


DAVIS 


TENOR 


Sang admirably—N. Y. Sun. 

Ernest Davis, the well-known 
tenor, scored an ovation.—N. 
Y. Journal. 

The Messiah was handsomely 
begun by Ernest Davis.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Ernest Davis has a voice mel- 
low, strong, clear, resonant, and 
he handles it with ease.—St. 
| Louis Star. 
| Ernest Davis possesses a voice 
| of wonderful power and range, 
| which is beautifully modulated. 
| —Mansfield, Ohio, News. 
| His enunciation is beautifully 
_ clean, and he sings with ease.— 
| (“Elijah”) Akron, Ohio Journal. 
| Magnificent voice, buoyant 
enthusiasm and winning per- 
sonality.—Datly News, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Davis scored a wonderful suc- 
cess.—Portland Daily Argus. 

Sings with rare charm and 
genuine interpretation. — Ban- 
gor, Me., Daily News. 

Reaches _ the sympathies 
| through a thousand different 
| channels.—Herald, Dubuque, Ia. 
| Montgomery went wild over 
Davis. — Evening Advertiser, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Held the crowd breathless to 
the last note—Daily Eagle, 
Enid, Okla. 

















More Critical Approval 

















S 
EXCLUSIVE MGT. 
Harry Culbertson 


1415 Hyde Park Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


He never leaves the hearer in 
doubt as to obtaining the desired 
result.—Kentuckian, Paris, Ky. 

Ernest Davis is one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest singers. — Jola 
Daily Register, lola, Kan. 

Delightful singer.—Mankato, 
Minn., Press. 

Sang with good voice and 
understanding.—Chicago Post. 
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Theater Offers One 
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Excellent Opportunity 


for Self-Development, Says Miss Muzio 








Metropolitan Soprano Spends 
Her Free Time There, 
Studying Effects of Dra- 
matic Artists — Learning 
Discrimination 


tee MUZIO, the brilliant young 
/ dramatic soprano of the Metropoli- 

in Opera Company, is a believer in con- 
stant industry. 

“Without steady and hard work,” she 
“one cannot expect to get any- 
vhere. As for me, I live for my art and 
ny art alone. Nothing else counts. 
Parties and dances, midnight shows and 
roof entertainments are not for the 
inger who succeeds, and they are not 
for me. The roéle of the artist is one of 
csacrifice—sacrifice of everything that in- 
terferes with her work. 

“In my free time, that is the time that 
[ do not spend in the opera house or in 
the study of new roles and songs, I go 
to the theater. I go there with always 
one end in view—TI must learn something. 
if I do not learn something more to do, 
then I can at least learn what not to do. 

“There is much that an operatic artist 
can learn both from the stage and from 
the sereen. To watch the efforts of others 
is very excellent training. To find out 


how others get their effects and to fa- 
miliarize oneself with the art of others 
is invaluable. By studying the efforts of 
others an artist learns to discriminate. 
By discriminating between what is good 
and what is bad in the work of others 
she attains a standard for herself. If 
she is a wise woman she applies her 
knowledge immediately to herself. She 
says, ‘How can I improve myself?’ and 
then she sets to work. There it is again 
—work. Work has enabled me to gain 
my lifelong ambition—that of being an 
opera singer.” 

It is Miss Muzio’s extraordinary devo- 
tion to duty which accounts for the high 
place she holds in the musical world to- 
day, while still in her early twenties. 
She is the possessor of both a répertoire 


ays, 
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Photo by Bain News Service. 


Claudia Muzio; a Double Exposure of the Metropolitan Soprano 


and a reputation which may well be en- 
vied by a singer far more advanced in 
year. 

Last week Miss Muzio experienced one 
of the busiest week-ends of her career. 
On Friday evening she sang Nedda in 
“Pagliacci” at the Metropolitan. ~The 
following day she braved a blizzard and 
spent the whole day at the Pathé studio 


making her new records. Most prima 
donnas would have thought they had 
earned their Sabbath rest. Not so Miss 
Muzio, who sang an exacting program at 
the Metropolitan concert on Sunday 
evening. Monday heralded another day 
at the Pathé and on Tuesday Miss Muzio 
made her season’s début in Brooklyn in 
“Trovatore.” ‘ 





HEAR FINE ENSEMBLE MUSIC 





Noted Artists Give Fifth Concert of 
People’s Institute Series 


The fifth of the series of ten concerts 
of chamber music given by the Music 
League of the People’s Institute, was 
given on the evening of Feb. 1 in the 
auditorium of Washington Irving High 


School. The first number, Schumann’s 
Quintet in E Flat, was excellently 
played, although a certain hesitancy 


marked the second movement. 
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Song Coach 


Accompanist 


Wins Unanimous Endorsement 


as Conductor of the Oratorio Society of the New 
York City Christian Science Institute in Its Concert 
at Carnegie Hall, January 9, 1920. 


!USICAL AMERICA: 


he chorus, an unusually large one of 
‘e than 250 voices, sang in reverential 
d and with evident sincerity under the 
‘cuion of John Warren Erb, an excellent 
sician, 


SICAL COURIER: 

nder the musicianly guidance of John 
tren Erb, chorus and soloists acquitted 
mselves very creditably. Credit is due 
1 Conductor Erb and the chorus for 
results achieved in “Glory Now to Thee 
Given,” Bach, which proved to be ex- 
nely effective. 


Specializing in the Building of Song Programs 
For Appointments, Address Secretary, 


241 West 72nd Street, New York 


Phone, Columbus 2848 


MUSICAL LEADER: 


John Warren Erb is responsible for one 
of the most successful choral concerts ever 
undertaken by a young organization. The 
chorus showed excellent training and a keen 
understanding of the best characteristics of 
part singing. 


MUSIC NEWS: 


Unstinted praise must go to John War- 
ren Erb, the conductor of this organiza- 
tion. 
sicianship, his ability, were in evidence 
from the inception of the concert until the 
concluding number. He conducted in a man- 
ner that inspired the chorus and soloists. 






















A Trio in C, revealing Beethoven in his 
happiest and most melodious vein, was a 
delight. It was charmingly executed and 
won enthusiastic applause from the 
audience. The scherzo was repeated as 
an encore. The program closed with a 
Quintet in A by Schubert. The perform- 
ance of this was particularly good, espe- 
cially the Andante. Those offering the 
program were Sam Franko and Sergei 
Kotlarsky, violinists; Rebecca Clarke, 
violist; Paul Morgan, ’cellist; Pierre Ma- 
thieu and Georges Apchain, oboeists; 
Mario Bottesini, English horn; August 
Kalkhof, double bass, and Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist. L. S. 


Gray-Lhévinnes Ensemble Cordially Wel- 
comed in Portland, Ore. 


So successful was the appearance of 
the Gray-Lhévinnes in Portland, Ore., on 
Jan. 15 that a request was made of the 
local management for a return date for 
these artists. Estelle Gray, violinist, 
scored in the Godard Concerto Roman- 
tique, Hubay’s “Zephyr” and Vieux- 
temps’s “Souvenir Américaine.” Mischa 
Lhévinne, pianist of the ensemble, was 
welcomed in a number of his own com- 
positions and works by Liszt, Tchaikov- 
sky and Saint-Saéns. 





Frederick Gunster Sings “Faust” 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 2.—F reder- 
ick Gunster sang “Faust” in concert 
form, with Anna Case and Henry Scott, 
for the Marcato Choral Club on Jan. 22. 
After Mr. Gunster’s rendition of his aria 
“All Hail Thou Dwelling,” in which he 
sang the high C, though it is not always 
given, he won the generous approbation 
of the large audience. 


PASQUALE TALLARICO 
ADMIRED IN RECITAL 


Pianist Returns to New York 
After Half a Dozen 
Years’ Absence 


After six years or so spent in the 
Middle West, Pasquale Tallarico, the 
young Italian pianist, came back into 
local notice last Monday afternoon when 
he gave a recital at AXolian Hall. His 
début here in 1913 gained him consid- 
erable commendation, and he would have 
been heard from periodically if new pas- 
tures had not lured him hence. In the 
interim his development has proceeded 
favorably and on Monday there was oc- 
casion to admire many things. Above all 
else, Mr. Tallarico’s playing is musical. 
The ear is wooed by a singular voluptu- 
ousness of tone. Passion never dissi- 
pates the dulcet sense of charm; stern- 
ness never peers through the essentially 
small style. One feels in the end the want 
of a more austere, massive, indurating 
quality.- Sweetness and light are carried, 
now and then, a bit too far. 

However, Mr. Tallarico displays the 
lovely legato to which the pupils of the 
great and immortal Joseffy have all more 


or less fallen heir; also the faculty of 
saturating every phrase with a warmth 
and lambency of color. He played last 
Monday a Bach Bourrée, arranged by 
Saint-Saéns; Joseffy’s transcription of 
Pergolesi’s song, “Nina”; the “Wald- 
stein” Sonata, a Chopin group, pieces 
by Griffes, Novak, Debussy, Ravel and 
some Liszt. He did nothing more ex- 
quisitely than the Pergolesi arrange- 
ment. Here the pellucid beauty of his 
playing combined delightfully with a 
delicate reserve of feeling. Elsewhere 
erratic tendencies might have been ob- 
served with respect to rubato, balance, 
and the treatment of certain rhythms 
and phrases. The Beethoven sonata had 
an extremely pretty but hardly a dra- 
matic publication. Chopin’s F Minor 
Fantasy, despite evidences of agitation, 
lacked the stern stuff that really resides 
in it. But for all this and more young 
Mr. Tallarico’s playing was in many. 
essentials extremely beautiful. 
Bm. ¥.. ¥. 








Samaroff Postpones Projected Beethoven 
Sonata Series Until Fall 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—Mme. Olga 
Samaroff has been obliged to cancel for 
this season the notable series of Beetho- 
ven concerts, which she had announced 
last summer, to begin in January, and 
for which she has been diligently pre- 
paring during the fall and winter. Act- 
ing under orders from her physician, 
Mme. Samaroff will postpone the recit- 
als, which were to have been made up of 
the thirty-two piano sonatas of Beetho- 
ven, until next fall. W. R. M. 





Japanese Honor Beethoven 


HAMAMATSU, JAPAN, Dec. 22.—The 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the birth of Beethoven was commemo- 
rated on Dec. 16 at the Naniwa Church 
of Osaka under the auspices of the Music 
Society. Lectures were given on Bee- 
thoven and phonograph records especially 
selected for the occasion were introduced. 
The death mask and souvenirs of the 
great master were exhibited. C. H. I. 





His devotion, his energy, his mu-- 


CASE, MARDONES AND 
GANZ AT COMMODORE 


Garden and Graveure Cannot 
Appear—Warm Welcome 
for Soloists 


Neither Mary Garden nor Louis 
Graveure appeared according to expec- 
tation, and previous announcement, at 
the Commodore Friday Evening Musi- 
cale on Jan. 30. Miss Garden was still 
suffering from the effects of a fall a few 
days before, as a letter from her to Mr. 
Johnson and read to the audience ex- 
plained. Mr. Graveure, as Antonia 
Sawyer, his manager wrote, was at- 
tacked by influenza. Anna Case replaced 
Miss Garden, therefore, and José Mar- 
Mardones, the Spanish basso, took the 
place of Mr. Graveure. 





Miss Case sang the “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise,” scheduled for Miss Gar- 
den, and added a group of French and 
one of English songs. She was enthu- 
siastically received, and in encore sang 
her own composition, apropos of the song 
of a robin. Mr. Mardones sang the aria 
“Il Lacerato Spirito” from Verdi’s “Si- 
mone Boccanegra,” which was encored. 
Afterwards he sang four Spanish songs, 
by Baldomir, Larruga, and Anglada. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek afforded effective 
accompaniment. 

Rudolph Ganz disclosed his usual fine 
command of technical and musical 
equipment in the Chopin-Liszt “Maiden’s 
Wish” and “My Joys,” and in Weber’s 
“Perpetuo Moto” quite dazzled the hear- 
ers by his brilliant handling of that 
pianistic tour de force. His second 
group included his transcription of the 
“Rosamunde” Ballet Music, his “Pensive 
Spinner,” Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and the 
Paganini-Liszt “Campanella.” He was 
warmly applauded and encored through- 
out. C. P. 
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7 RANICH-&-BACH 


Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


“The more | play the Kranich & Bach piano 
the more | marvel at its remarkable tonal 
qualities, in purity and lovely sweetness, as 
well as in grandeur and responsive possibili- 


ties.” 


(Signed) Rubinstein. 


Though this genius of the piano is still a youth, 
he has attained an enviable position in the re- 
cognition of musical art. 


We are pleased to receive so favorable an opin- 
ion, and it adds but one more authoritative ex- 
pression of merit, which surely suggests your 
consideration in the choice of a piano. 


KRANICH & BACH 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


235 East 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 





215 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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AMERICA 


Called Out For A Song Of Good Cheer 


Grace Porterfield Polk 


(GREENWOOD, IND.) 


Responded with 


“Just a Tiny Ray of Sunshine’”’ 


It Struck an Instantaneous Sympathetic Chord in All Hearts 


THAT’S WHY IT IS UNEQUALLED 
GOOD CHEER BALLAD SUCCESS 


From Same Composer 


“AMERICA, WE SING TO YOU” “IN MY GARDEN OF ROSES” 


PUBLISHED BY 





J. FISCHER & BRO., 7 Bible House, New York 





Virtuoso’s Unique Composi- 
tions Prove a Surprise— 
Greta Torpadie Aids 


Assisted by Greta Torpadie and a choir 
of wind instruments the Salzédo Harp 
Ensemble gave a concert at AZolian Hall 
Thursday evening of last week. The 
annual performances of this singular or- 
ganization always command interest of 
an unusual sort. To a degree unconven- 
tional, they partake the nature of a highly 
engrossing experiment. Time will tell if 
what they disclose is to be taken as an 
authentic vision and prophecy. Carlos 
Salzédo is one of the leading contempo- 


rary spirits of instrumental innovation. 
He entertains arresting theories about 
the evolution of the orchestra through an 
increase and multiplication of harps = 

is 
Ensemble puts into practice some of his 
conceptions of new and expressive effect. 
A half-dozen harps go through certain 
extraordinary paces. It is all very un- 
usual and astonishing. 

The program last week consisted en- 
tirely of new music by Mr. Salzédo. There 
were a “Bolmimerie,” parenthetically de- 
scribed as “music for a pantomime”; 
three songs for soprano, six harps, oboe, 
bassoon and horn; a trio of pieces for 
solo harp called “Fraicheur,” “Hallucina- 
tion” and “Reflets”; “Brise Marine,” an- 
other number for soprano and six harps, 
this time supplemented with a flute, an 
oboe, two bassoons and a horn, and a 
“‘Lamentation” for seven harps. The cur- 
rent press of musical happenings pre- 
vented the writer from hearing more 
than three out of these five works. Even 
that much proved rich in material of a 
kind @ épater le bourgeois. Had the in- 
candescent devotees of futurism been ap- 
prised in proper time of what was to- 
ward, Afolian Hall could not have con- 
tained them. Nobody has, to our know- 
ledge, ever suspected the suave and deb- 
onair Carlos Salzédo of spiritual pro- 
pinquity to the torrential Leo Ornstein. 
Yet this newest music of the mild-man- 
nered young artist was a kind of hyper- 
Ornstein infused with Stravinsky. For 
those who like this sort of thing this was 
the sort of thing they wildly like. 

No denying the satanic cleverness of 
the “music for a pantomime,” with its 
fine, stately intrada that quickly yields 
to a pageant of delirious glissandi, dis- 
sonances, impish crepitations, fisticuffs of 
tonalities, and heaven knows what else, 
that make the sauciest spots of “Pet- 
rouchka” sound like the prattlings of 
blameless babes—but the thing would 
gain immensely in point if one were 
permitted a peep into the recesses of Mr. 


Salzédo’s mind and learn what this 
nameless pantomime is all about. The 
songs, “Ecstasy,” ‘‘Despair,” and “Hu- 


mility,” which Miss Torpadie sang with 
courage, good voice, and so far as the 
writer can vouch, with rare grasp and 
comprehension, are of a piece with the 
foregoing. To sing the vocal parts cor- 
rectly against such radiantly antagonis- 
tic accompaniments is the doing of hero- 
ism undefiled. 

Mr. Salzédo’s harpists played with a 
precision, a finish, a virtuosity truly 
amazing. Each young lady is an artist 
in the best sense of the term. The novel 
effects imagined by the master mind of 
the Ensemble deserve closer considera- 
tion than can be granted now. One be- 
held harpstrings beaten by hands, struck 
with tiny hammers and interwoven with 
paper. The sounds resulting inspired 
mixed feelings. H. F 





The Zoellner Quartet appeared for the 
fourth time on the artists course of Con- 
cordia College at Moorehead, Minn., Jan. 
21. As usual their work was a real joy. 
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FEBRUARY BOOKINGS 


Feb. 1—Chicago 
2—Des Moines 
4—Springfield, Mo. 
7—Mt. Vernon, la. 
9—Cedar Rapids, la. 
12—Wilmington, Del. 
| 3——Washington, D. C. 
14—Plainfield, N. J. 
15—-New York City 
(Harvard Club) 
16—Princeton, N. J. 
1 7—New York City 


(Beethoven Society) 


19—Boston 
20—Springfield, Mass. 
22—Montreal 
23—Quebec 
26—Middletown, Conn. 
29—Philadelphia 





Management LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall. New York 











Alice Baroni 


Successes in Eastern Cities 


Mme. Alice Baroni possesses a so- 
prano voice of unusual sweetness and 
power.—The Times, Washington, D. C. 

Mme. Baroni’s stage presence is a 
delight and her birdlike voice seemed 
suited exactly to the rhythmic music 
which she so splendidly interpreted.— 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 

Alice Baroni’s fine voice was heard 
to great advantage.—The Pittsburgh 
Chronicle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A voice of more than ordinary purity, 


flexibility and charm.—Evening News, | 


Newark, N. J. 
Alice Baroni has an attractive per- 


sonality and a voice that is highly cul- | 


tivated, flexible and capable of brilliant 


work.—Evening News, Providence, R.I. | 


Alice Baroni, the coloratura soprano, 


made the most of the unequalled op- 


portunities afforded her of displaying 
the wonderful range of her voice and 
her remarkable technique. In the high 
register her voice is especially beauti- 
ful, and she scored a triumph. 


trills and cadenzas were superb, and 
when she sang against the flute her 
notes were so clear and limpid they 
easily rivalled those of the flute.— 


Atlantic City Review, Atlantic City, 
N. 2. 





ALICE BARONI 


America’s Own Coloratura 
Soprano 


Management 
ALLEN AND FABIANI 
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{(OMER AND BRASLAU 
ENTHRALL BUFFALO 


‘ew York Symphony Makes 
Second Local Appearance 
—Elman Draws Throng 


BUFFALO, Jan. 23.—The New York 
nphony made its second appearance 
e evening of the 16th in the George 
gles series of concerts, which are lo- 
ly managed by Mai Davis Smith. The 
nphony presented by Mr. Damrosch 
s; Tchaikovsky’s Pathetique. It was 
en a beautiful performance, as was 
;o the “Lohengrin” Prelude, both of 
se numbers coming in for tumultuous 
plause. Mme. Louise Homer, the solo- 
_ sang with fine authority the air from 
rdi’s “Don Carlos,” “O don Fatale,” 
so a group. She was recalled many 
nes and was obliged to sing several 
tras. 
Sophie Braslau, that rara avis among 
e younger musical intellectuals, gave a 
ng recital under the auspices of the 
1romatie Club, Jan. 20, before a large 
idience. Miss Braslau offered a pro- 
am of rare excellence, which ran the 
mut from the ultra-modern to the 
igary sentimental, and these numbers 
presented six languages, which were 
ed with astonishing facility. Interest 
. her singing was at a high pressure 
joint at the end of her program and her 
-udienee was loath to let her go, though 
he had been most generous in the mat- 
r of encores. Eleanor Scheib accom- 
anied the singer admirably. 
Some excellent singing was done by the 
rpheus Society at its concert Jan. 19. 
(onductor Lund gave a fine program. 
(wo soloists, Rebecca Cutter-Howe, so- 
rano, and Max Joseffer, violinist, local 
usicians accompanied the orchestra, did 
imirable work and were obliged to add 
nceores. 
Mischa Elman gave a recital Jan. 22 
Elmwood Musical Hall before an audi- 
ce that represented every section of 
» city. His playing was a constant 
ioy and many encores were played. That 
very excellent accompanist, Josef Bo- 
nime, gave Mr. Elman valuable assist- 
nee at the piano. ; 
A sold-out House greeted Guy Maier, 
nist. This is Mr. Maier’s home town 
nd much interest centered in his enter- 
‘ainment for young people, who made up 
the greater part of his audience. He 
cave a charming rendition of Debussy’s 
Ballet Suite “La Boite 4 Musique.” 
ry. BH... 








Pietro A. Yon in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RapPips, MICH., Jan. 30.—Pietro 
Yon, organist, gave a recital recently 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral, offering a 
ram of standard compositions by the 
oreat masters. He was heard by a large 
lience. 





Hans Kronold Fills Many Engagements 


Hans Kronold, the popular New York 

ist, has been unusually active this 

son, filling a long list of concert en- 
rogements. Among his recent appear- 

es were Maplewood, N. J., Rutland, 
\*., and Boston. 





Music will play a dominating part in 
Washington’s Birthday celebrations 
he American Legion posts on Feb. 22. 


Tle program, prepared for the purpose 


War Camp Community Service, will 
ude the playing by an orchestra of 
French and one American composl- 
, the singing of Fay Foster’s “The 
ericans Come” by a soloist, and a 
feant scene. 








Jaroslav Kocian “Turns Up’’ 























Photo from Keystone View Oo., N. Y. 


Dope egos, will readily recall Jaroslav Kocian, the brilliant Bohemian violinist, 
who created a sensation here some ten years or more ago and then suddenly dis- 
appeared from view. Here he is again, alive and well, photographed somewhere in 
Hungary. He had just finished playing for the American correspondents in the train 


when this picture was taken. 





RUSSIANS IN COLUMBIA 


Altschuler’s Forces Appear Before South 
Carolinians 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Jan. 27.—The Rus- 
sian Symphony, Modest Altschuler, con- 
ductor, appeared at the Liberty Theater 
recently, giving a comprehensive and in- 
teresting program. The soloists were 
Helen Desmond, Viola 
Abrams, harpist. 

The orchestra offered the Kalinnikoff 
Symphony and numbers by Grieg, Am- 
brose Thomas and_Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 
“Marche Sirdar.” Miss Desmond was 
heard in the Saint-Saéns G Minor Con- 
certo which she played with conspicuous 
artistry. Miss Abrams was also heard 
in solo numbers, and as encore to the 
Grieg “Peer Gynt,’ Mr. Altschuler gave 
the Meditation from “Thais,” the con- 
certmaster assuming the solo part which 
he played admirably. The closing num- 
ber was the “Dance of the Hours” from 
“Gioconda.” M. M. 





pianist, and 





Nina Morgana Appears in Elmira, N. Y., 
with Casals 


Nina Morgana, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, appeared in Elmira, 
N. Y., Jan. 27, in a joint recital with 
Pablo Casals. She is booked to appear in 
Plymouth, Mass., Feb. 17; Augusta, Me., 
Feb. 19; Canton, Ohio, March 3 and 4, 
and Youngstown, Ohio, March 26. 





Noted Artists in Joint Concert in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 23.—A_ con- 
cert was given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House recently by Marie Sundelius of 
the Metropolitan, Joseph Schlisky, tenor, 
Max Gegna, ’cellist, and Leo Ornstein, 
pianist. All artists were much applaud- 
ed and were given many recalls. i 
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Artists and Considerable New 


Music Heard in Capital 
LONDON, Jan. 18.—On Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 13, Dora Gibson gave her re- 
cital at the AXolian Hall to a large and 
appreciative audience. She essayed a 
comprehensive program in which old 
music was liberally represented. The so- 


prano was as successful in dealing with 
these old-world songs as she was in the 
modern arias which give her the best 
opportunity to display her very remark- 
able gifts of poignant expression. 

On the following day there were two 
recitals of which one was given up almost 
entirely to the “big-wigs” of the past. 
Mathilde Verne was responsible for some 
excellent readings of Beethoven and 
Schumann, and Dorothy Robson sang 
songs of Brahms and Schumann with 
a great deal of expression, but without 
the individual touch which is necessary 
to give this music life as well as dignity. 
The evening concert was more interest- 
ing in that it introduced to us a com- 
paratively new composer, C. Armstrong 
Gibbs, whose Quartet, admirably played 
by the English String Quartet, made a 
very deep impression on the audience. 
It is a work of considerable originality 
and ingenuity. The composer is suffi- 
ciently modern in his methods to keep our 
interest alive from beginning to end, but 
he is not to be classed, by any means, 
with the moderns who look upon music 
as a decorative rather than an emo- 
tional art. Johnstone Douglas, the con- 
cert-giver, sang some very charming 
songs of our John Ireland. 

A new French pianoforte and ’cello 
Sonata by M. De Maleingreau, was in- 
troduced at a concert given on Thursday 
at Leighton House by Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Wittiers. It proved rather disap- 
pointing after a promising beginning and 
the honors of the evening went to the 
two British sonatas for the same com- 
bination by Frank Bridge and Eugéne 
Goossens. On the same day Megan 
Foster, daughter of the well-known bari- 
tone, Ivor Foster, made a very successful 
appearance at AZolian Hall. F. B. 


Many 








St. Cecilia Club Sings on People’s Con- 
cert Course 


Under the auspices of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts, the St. Cecilia Club, 
Victor Harris, conductor, Alfred Boyce, 
accompanist, gave a concert in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium at the Washington 
Irving High School on the evening of 
Jan. 24. Numbers by Mr. Harris, Harriet 
Ware, Gustave Ferrari, Forsyth and oth- 
ers were offered by the club and Helen 


Helems, violinist, was heard in two 
groups of solos, accompanied by T. 
Westlin. 


53 Washington Sq. 


NOTED SOLOISTS ON 
BILTMORE PROGRAM 


Hempel, Gabrilowitsch and 
Cyrena van Gordon Win 
the Large Audience 
The Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale 
on Jan. 23 drew a large audience, even 
for these exceedingly popular events. 
Frieda Hempel was one of the attrac- 
tions and was in fine voice. 





Her limpidly 
lovely delivery of the French songs in 
her first group won the audience no less 
than her fluent handling of the trills and 
cadenzas with which she decorated the 
“Aria di Bravura” of Mozart-Adam. The 
“Zuni Indian Traditional Hymn,” one of 
the last numbers, is a majestic, simple 
melody to which she gave full effect. The 
“Blue Danube,” sung in English, closed 
the program. Miss Hempel’s encores 
were Schubert’s “Die Post” (in English) 
and “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch opened the pro- 
gram, Miss van Gordon being delayed, 
with his three Chopin numbers, playing 
them with a touch that was a caress, 
with a tone that was a poignant beauty. 
His encore was the waltz in C Sharp 
Minor, exquisitely done. The same charm 
lingered about his playing of the 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, with its quaintly 
rhythmical beauty. His other numbers 
were the Grainger “Shepherds’ Hey,” and 
his own Melodie, Op. 8, somewhat Chop- 
inesque in its suggestions. 

_ Cyrena van Gordon’s fine contralto did 
its best work in the dramatically deliv- 
ered “Farewell, Ye Hills,” from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Joan of Arc,” A. Walter Kra- 
J ;’ ° ‘ - 
mer’s “Faltering Dusk” and Charles Gil- 
bert Spross’ vivid “Lorraine, Lorraine, 
b] ‘ . é . 
Loree.” She gave full rein in the first 
and last named to her histrionic powers, 
and in the Kramer song conveyed finely 
the gripping pathos of the melody. 
G. F. 
‘ sidamaslbicdebeit Seiichi 
Henri Scott Makes Record Number of 
Concert Appearances 


Beginning with three performances 
of “Faust” in New York in the Fall, and 
starting out immediately on his third 
consecutive recital tour to the Pacific 
Coast, Henri Scott is in the midst of the 
busiest season of his career. He has al- 
ready appeared in the following cities: 
Clarkesburg, W. Va.; Mt. Vernon, N. a 
New York City, Brooklyn, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Cheyenne, Wyom.; Ogden, 
Utah; Burley, Idaho; Boise, Idaho; Idaho 
Fall, Idaho; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, 
Wash. ; Centralia, Wash.; Alpena, Mich. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Hartsville, S. C. 
Mr. Scott’s future bookings include 
Washington, Baltimore, New York City, 
Boston, Providence, Montreal, Buffalo, 
Toronto, St. Paul, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Victoria, Vancouver, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Reed Miller and Nevada Van Der Veer, 
and Duncan Dancers in Wichita 

WICHITA, KAN., Jan. 21.—Reed Mil- 
ler, tenor, and Nevada Van Der Veer, 
contralto, were heard in a joint recital! 
on Jan. 15, by an appreciative audience. 
On Jan. 17, the Duncan Dancers, with 
George Copeland, pianist, appeared at 
the Forum in the Municipal Series. 
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Philadelphia’s Season Assumes New Life 
with visits of Damrosch and Gatti Forces 


Werrenrath an Admired Soloist in 
Hackett a Worthy “Duke” in “Rigoletto”—New York 


Orchestra 





Mason’s “Russians” with Local 


Symphony and Mme. Easton Rouse Delight in Fine Program 











By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 26.—A _ fort- 

night ago the musical season here 
was smitten by lethargy. The slump 
was entirely fortuitous, a consequence of 
bookings which resulted in a brief tour 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, a “dark” 
night at the Metropolitan and the ab- 
sence of any local concerts of major im- 
portance. Brooklyn’s gain in opera is 
Philadelphia’s loss. The breaks in the 
continuity of the Tuesday series are 
usually due to the engagements of Mr. 
Gatti’s company in the Academy of 
Music across the East River. 

This week, however, the musically 
starved public rejoiced in a wide variety 
of attractions and patronized them liber- 
ally. Atrocious weather proved no bar 
to attendance. On the sleetiest, most 
slippery night of the winter Walter 
Damrosch drew a numerous audience to 
the Academy. “Rigoletto,” two days 
previous, packed the Metropolitan, de- 
spite the absence of “‘sensational’” names 
in the cast. The familiar “capacity” 
was registered at the Stokowski per- 
formances. 

These concerts brought forth Reinald 
Werrenrath, master of English diction 
and possessor of one of the most agree- 
able baritones on the stage. His widely 
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dissimilar offerings exhibited both his 
virtues and his defects. The aria and 
recitative from Bach’s cantata for the 
twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity is ex- 
ceedingly difficult music, and the orches- 
tral accompanimert, enlisting the serv- 
ices of the organ, is formidable. Mr. 
Werrenrath’s interpretation of this beau- 
tiful number seemed somewhat strained. 
He is at his best in purely lyrical works 
and he does the modernists ample justice 
—sometimes perhaps a bit more than 
they deserve. 

‘his consideration was evident in a 
group of numbers set to the series of 
poems by Witter Bynner entitled ‘“Rus- 
sians.” Their captions are suggestive: 
“A Drunkard,” “A Concertina Player,” 
“A Revolutionary,” “A Boy” and “A 
Prophet.” 

Daniel Gregory Mason has set these 
little freely rhythmic specimens of TNT 
to descriptive music, which, while “at- 
mospheric,” reveal no special depths of 
musical feeling. The scores are clever 
and effectively orchestrated but vital in- 
spiration is scarcelv discernible. Mr. 
Werrenrath paid them the most honor- 
able of interpretative tributes, singing 
with tonal charm and a keen sense of 
character values. The audience was 
palpably pleased with his performance. 

Mr. Stokowski’s program was couched 
in classic vein. He gave a noble reading 
of the eternal “Jupiter” symphony of 
Mozart and admirably conveyed the dig- 
nity and restraint of Gluck’s “Iphigenia 
in Aulis,” graced by the respectful Wag- 
nerian ending. An extra number was 
the “Gotterdimmerung” “Funeral 
March” played in memory of the recent- 
ly deceased Mrs. Alexander J. Cassatt, 
widow of the former president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The majestic 
strains of the wondrous threnody were 
superbly voiced. Surely if Wagner can 
be invoked in this galley, it is time to 
submit an entire “Nibelungen” program, 
something which hasn’t been given here 
since ante-bellum days. 


At the Opera 


The “Rigoletto” performance at the 
Metropolitan on Tuesday was chiefly in- 
teresting as exhibiting the ripening tal- 
ents of Charles Hackett, whose charac- 
terization of the Duke was delightful, 
both vocally and histrionically. The 
debonair flavor of “Questa o Quella” was 
somewhat missed, but following that 
early number Mr. Hackett realized in the 
most capable style the possibilities of 
his part. He has lyric grace, a fine 
natural equipment, an instinct for good 
taste and a sense of “situation.” The 
performances of most of the other réles 
by no means measured up to his stand- 
ard. Mr. De Luca has made the titular 
jester a dramatic and poignant figure. 
As a rule he sings the part with elo- 
quence. Such, however, was not the case 
on Tuesday night, when his tones were 
husky and oddly devoid of musical color. 
The Gilda of Mabel Garrison was appro- 
priately conceived and a pleasure to the 
sight. Her voice light and well handled, 
is still best suited to a small auditorium. 
In the present stage of her art the handi- 
cap of the spacious Metropolitan is obvi- 
ous. Martino, as Sparafucile; D’Angelo 
as Monterone, were adequate but with- 
out signal brilliancy. An exception to 
the mediocrity of some of the proceed- 
ings was the excellent Maddalena of 
Flora Perini, who gave point to an often 
neglected réle and sang her share of the 
quartet with melodious clarity. The or- 
chestra under Moranzoni was, in the 
main, apathetic. 

Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra gave an artistically 
stirring concert at the Academy on 
Thursday evening, the two Wagner num- 
bers, the overture and third act prelude 
of “Die Meistersinger” alone sufficing to 
make the occasion notable. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s authority in the Wagnerian field 
is incontestable. The poetic content of 
the prelude was exquisitely expressed. 


The overture was, as it should be, in 
the last degree, exhilarating. Other fea- 
tures of the bill were Charpentier’s “Im- 
pressions D’Italie” in which the magnifi- 
cent ’cello choirs of the band and the 
sterling art of René Pollain, the first 
viola player, were conspicuous assets; 
the “Freischiitz”’ Overture, and Elgar’s 
“Introduction and Allegro” for strings. 
The last named is ingeniously contrived, 
written with expertness and vigor, but, 
as is common with this composer, the 
m7 thematic material is not especially 
vital. 

The soloist was Florence Easton, one 
of the most gifted members of the latter 
day Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
opulence of her voice and the surety of 
her methods were displayed in “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster,” from Weber’s 
“Oberon,” and by way of contrast, in the 
sugary, yet pretty aria “Il est bon, il est 
doux” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” 
The fine performance inspired the desire 
to hear Mme. Easton more frequently in 
operatic réles. 





PRIZE-WINNING SONATA 
PLAYED AT RECITAL 





Rebecca Clarke and Winifred Christie 
Win Hearers with Ensemble 
and Solo Numbers 
“The wine of youth ferments to-night 
in the veins of God,” wrote Alfred de 
Musset in his “Nuit de Mai,” a quotation 
from which heads Rebecca Clarke’s so- 
nata for viola and piano, heard first at 
the Berkshire Festival last October, 


where it won second prize. That pulsing, 


fermenting unrest of youth one hears in 
every note of the work. True, it is an 
unrest of no great depth; it is a restless- 
ness that leads to no definite end; nor do 
its pathos or its laughter sound Homeric 
to our ear. Not so, one feels, will sing 
the giants of the future. But it is 
straightforward in its outspoken modern- 
ity; it is cleverly constructed; it is con- 
cise like its century, and it was admirably 
played on Monday, Jan. 26, to a large 
audience at AXolian Hall by the composer, 
assisted with fluency and fine proportion 
by Winifred Christie at the piano. 

Both artists in addition played solo 
numbers, and both were applauded 
heartily. Miss Clarke opened the pro- 
gram with Grazioli’s Sonata in F for vio- 
la, with Walter Golde providing a fine 
accompaniment. She also played two 


French dances by Marais, Cyril Scott’s 
“Lullaby” and Emil Férir’s “Caprice 
Basque.” Her command of viola tech- 
nic is notable; equally so was her feeling 
for the inner spirit of these works. She 
draws a full, sweet tone and her playing 
obviously gave much pleasure. It and 
the sonata earned her many recalls. 
Miss Christie’s recitals have intro- 
duced her favorably some time ago to 
New York audiences. Her interpreta- 
tion of the “Allegro de Concert” of 
Chopin, on this occasion, while not al- 
ways the most fluent technically, was 
marked by considerable depth of expres- 
sion and not a little tonal beauty. A ten- 
dency to overpedal and, occasionally, to 
garble phrases made itself observable in 
this number, but much less so in the 
shorter pieces by Brahms, Grieg and 
MacDowell that made her second group; 
and all her interpretations were informed 
as usual with delicacy and aesthetic 
feeling. me 





Remove Boxes in Paris Opera to Make 
Room for Lower Priced Seats 


PARIS, Jan. 23.—During the recent 
strike of the personnel of the Opera 
House the opportunity was seized to 
make certain changes in the interior of 
the auditorium which have been contem- 
plated for some time. The third and 
fourth tier of boxes have been replaced 
by seats which will be sold at a moderate 
price. This materially increases the 
seating capacity of the opera house and 
in consequence is expected to increase 
the receipts. 





Florence Ferrell Engaged in Montreal 


Montreal engagements of Florence 
Ferrell, soprano, fo,,t-inuary, include 
appearances as gue {soloist at the 
Church of the Messialf« ‘an. 21; a recital 
at Channing Hall, Jan."-5; and soloist at 
a home-musical given by Col. and Mrs. 
E. M. Eenouf. George Brewer provided 
accompaniments for all four of Miss 
Ferrell’s appearances. 





McCormack Captures Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 27.—Under the 
local management of Mrs. A. L. Green, 
John McCormack was heard in concert at 
the City Auditorium on the evening of 
Jan. 23. He was accorded an enthusias- 
tic reception. The assisting artists were 
Donald McBeath, violinist, and Edwin 
Schneider. E. L. W. 
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WERRENRATH SINGS 
MASON’S NEW CYCLE 


\merican Composer’s “Rus- 
sians” Lends Color to Dam- 
rosch Sunday Program 


Sung for the first time in New York, 

niel Gregory Mason’s song cycle, 

-ussians,” interpreted by that admira- 

artist, Reinald Werrenrath, gave 
t to the New York Symphony’s pro- 
am of Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25. Su- 
rbly sung and played in a way that 
phasized the heaping of orchestral 
lors which characterizes the scoring, 

e cycle proved somewhat startling, but 

e audience quickly made up its mind 

like it. 

In some respects, it would seem that 

lr. Mason has set out to out-Russian the 
Russians. Taking a series of poems by 
Witter Bynner with the titles, ““A Drunk- 

d,’ “A Concertina Player,” “A Revo- 

itionary,” “A Boy,” “A Prophet,” he 

is caught their varying moods and has 

<pressed them in vivid, even violent, 

chestral strokes, his brush dripping 

vith the hues of Stravinsky, Rimski- 

Korsakoff, Borodine, and Moussorgsky. 
The voeal part is less fortunate than the 
nstrumental writing, as there are not a 
few awkward phrases. The whole effect 
; that of a series of independently con- 
ceived orchestral moods, designed with- 
out regard to the length of the textual 
line, against which the words have to fit 
in as best they can. All in all, however, 
t is one of the most interesting works 
Mr. Mason has penned, and one that will 
© welcomed on rehearing. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s diction was particu- 
larly noteworthy. The baritone also was 
heard in the fine air from Saint-Saéns’s 
“Henry VIII,” gratefully sung. 

The orchestral program included the 
instrumental movements from Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” two Slavonic dances 
by Dvorak, and “The Gypsy,” “Scotch 
Idyl” and “Gigue” from “Henry VIII,” 
all agreeably played. @.. FZ: 








FIRST OF BALLAD SERIES 





Three Vocalists and Pianist Unite in 
ZEolian Hall Program 


The first of the Frederick Warren Bal- 
lad Coneerts was given Monday after- 
noon, Jan. 26, in AZolian Hall. Partici- 
patng were Mr. Warren, Mme. Olga 
Warren, and Walter Greene, vocalists, 

Miss Eleanor Spencer, pianisv. 
l'rancis Moore provided excellent accom- 
niments for the three singers. 

lhe prevailing colds marred some of 
Mr. Warren frankly apolo- 

ed for his, acknowledging that he was 

ler the influence of the “flu.” Mr. 
Greene’s straying from pitch may have 
been due to the same cause. In spite of 
their handicaps, both singers disclosed 
style and art and their numbers were 
heartily applauded by the small audience. 
Mme. Warren seemed nervous. Her voice, 


' of pretty quality, was heard to better 


advantage in the charming Beethoven 


_ and Mozart duets which opened the pro- 
» “ram than in her later solo groups. 










\lma Beck, sang Bemberg’s “La Mort 
de Jeanne d’Are” and songs by Tchai- 
kovsky, Arensky and Silberta and was 
Wwe received. Miss Eleanor Spencer, a 
Planist of attainments, played a Scria- 

Etude, Chopin’s G Minor Ballade 
an arrangement of Old Dutch Peas- 


ant Songs and Dances by Réntgen with 
o. FE: 


ging facility. 


Charles Fontaine 
Must Return Next 
Month to Paris 





© Moffett, Chicago 

Charles Fontaine, Tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, as “Don José.” 
Mme. Fontaine in the Inset. 


HARLES FONTAINE has secured, 

for the second time, a leave of ab- 
sence from the Opera Comique for four 
months, so that he can sing leading roles 
with the Chicago Opera Association. Fon- 
taine’s extensive repertory embraces both 
old and new French operas, including the 
leading tenor roles in “Cléopatre,” “Car- 
men,” “Heérodiade,” “Le Vieile Aigle,” 
“Faust,” “Mme. Chrysanthéme,” “Lou- 
ise,” and many others. 

When he returns this February to 
Paris he will be heard in the tenor rdéle 
in Fevrier’s “Gismonda.” He is only 
scheduled for a two weeks’ stay in New 
York. He will sing a number of other 
roéles in his extensive repertory. 

M. Fontaine is a composer of consider- 
able distinction, having written an opera 
bouffe, for which he is at present making 
the orchestration. He has also written 
an opera, “L’ Coq en pate.” His songs 
include a number of musical settings to 
texts by J. Boria and other poets. 

Mme. Fontaine is known as a dramatic 
soprano, and also sings at the Opera 
Comique, so that they often appear to- 
gether in such operas as “Carmen,” 
“Werther,” “Mignon,” “Cavalleria,” and 
“La Navaraice.” 





Metropolitan Stars Conquer Brooklyn 
with “Trovatore” 


The Metropolitan’s performance of “Il 
Trovatore” at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Jan. 27 was one of the most 
brilliant of Brooklyn’s season. Under the 
baton of Mr. Papi, and with Claudia 
Muzio, Jeanne Gordon, Kingston Morgan 
and Pasquale Amato in the leading roles, 
the beautiful opera gained new glory. 
Miss Muzio’s singing was of the rarest 
order. Miss Gordon is undoubtedly one 
of the most important additions made by 
the Metropolitan this year. Mr. King- 
ston was in fine voice. Amato, in virile 
voice, received a hearty welcome. The 
rest of the cast included Martino, Au- 
disio and Reschiglian. A. T. &. 


LEVITZKI EARNS 
A NEW TRIUMPH 


Pianist Plays with Superb 
Art at His Recital in 
Carnegie Hall 


Mischa Levitzki began his recital at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 20, about half an hour late. 
The audience was impatient, and had 
reason to be. But when he came out 
and played ten minutes all was forgiven. 


How could one listen to such a perform- 
ance of the Bach A Minor Prelude and 
Fugue and not forgive everything! And 
while the audience was in delight over 
this the divine Mischa played the lovely 
Brahms version of the Gavotte from 
Gluck’s “Alceste,” which he plays as no 
one else does. And what happened? The 
house: fifteen minutes after the recital 
had begun insisted on a_ repetition. 
Verily this was real enthusiasm! 

And so it continued. In the Schumann 
Svmphonice Studies Mr. Levitzki_ tri- 
umphed, as he did last season, perhaps 
with even a wider range of colors on his 
palette this time. His Chopin warmed 
our hearts, as Chopin does not always 
do. And this in spite of “chestnuts” like 
the A Flat Ballade—it is no “chestnut” 
as Mischa Levitzki plays it—the Noc- 
turne in F Sharp Maior, the études in 
F and C Major. the A Flat Mazurka and 
the C Sharp Minor Scherzo. That old C 
Major Study he played superbly, with a 
grace and a fleetness that took you out 
of your seat. It had to be repeated. 

As a finale he revived an old teaching 
piece popular when we were fifteen, 
“Troika,” by Tchaikovsky, and made one 
rejoice in the thundering measures of 
Scriabine’s D Sharp Major’ Etude. 
Then came the Schulz-Evler pirouetting 
on the Strauss “Blue Danube.” played 
“by request,” and we are certain played 
magnificently. We could not stay for 
it, as we had gotten out of a sick bed 
to hear Mischa Levitzki, and had to get 
home by ten. What we heard convinced 
us once more that he is already a great 
pianist, not a young pianist, nor a gifted 
pianist, but a great one. 

A. W. K. 








PARIS HEARS NEW WORKS 





Compositiens by Young Women Are 
Introduced by Pascals 


Paris, Jan. 15.—Many new works of 
great interest have been heard recently 
in the concert halls. The most striking 
among these were by Raoul Laparra, the 
composer of “La Jota” and “la Ha- 
banera.” At the Concerts Colonne, Ga- 
briel Pierné brought out Laparra’s suite 
in four movements. “Dimanche au Pays 
Basque.” The work is scored for piano 





and orchestra, and besides being vigorous 
in character, is of a simple and poetic 
quality. Mr. Pierné, at the Société Musi- 
cal Indépendente, offered the same com- 
poser’s “Scenes Ibériennes” for piano, 
playing them himself. 

At the same concert, two agreeable 


new works, both by women, were a so- 
nata for piano and violin by Mlle. de 
Manziarly, admirably interpreted by 
Gaston Poulet and Nadia Boulanger. 
This is the first work of the young com- 
poser and it shows astonishing talent. 
The other was a quartet for strings by 
Germaine Taillefer, played by the Pas- 
cal Quartet. The three movements which 
make up the work suffer somewhat from 
brevity but they all contain definite ideas 
cleverly developed. Micheline Kahn, at 
this concert, played a Scherzo for harp, 
by M. C. Galeotti, which was well 
received. 

The Société Nationale de Musique has 
performed numerous new works. A 
string quartet by Marcel Labey, one of 
the most talented pupils of Vincent 
D’Indy, proved interesting and showed 
also that the composer is making strides 
forward. Mme. Bathori, a born inter- 
preter of the intellectual type of song, 
gave a striking performance of a group 
of curious songs by Darius Milhaud, en- 
titled “Poemes Juifs.” 

ROBERT BRUSSEL. 


DE KOVEN LEFT $200,000 








Entire Estate Goes to the Widow of 
Composer . 


The will of Reginald de Koven, the 
composer, who died suddenly in Chicago 
on Jan. 16, was filed for probate on Jan. 
27. The value of the estate is about 
$200,000. The will provides that his 
executors shall continue making contracts 
with music publishers and with mana- 
gers for the publication and production 
of his works on such terms as they may 
consider advisable. The income from his 
musical works is to form part of the 
general estate, left in trust to the widow, 
Mrs. Anna Farwell de Koven, during her 
lifetime. 

Upon the death of Mrs. de Koven the 
entire estate is to be converted into cash 
and turned over to their daughter, Mrs. 
Ethel de Koven Hudson, who, during 
Mrs. de Koven’s lifetime, is to be ‘‘sup- 
ported and maintained in a manner be- 
fitting her station in life.” 





Detroit Symphony and Flonzaley Quartet 
Delight Syracuse 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The Morn- 
ing Musicals, Inc., have to their credit 
two of the finest concerts of the season, 
given within a week. On Tuesday even- 
ing the Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, conductor, was heard and en- 
joyed by an audience that filled the 
Wieting Opera House. The Flonzaley 
Quartet gave a beautiful concert Wednes- 
day before the Morning Musicals, Inc. 


de 





BONNET IN CONCERT 
WITHNEW SYMPHONY 


For First Time, City Hears 
Rare Combination—Hylan 
Honors Organist 


The first organ and symphony orches- 
tra concert in the history of New York 
and the third in the United States, if the 
data of the City of New York Park 
Board correct, given on Jan. 22, 





are 








- J EAST59"ST. NEW YORK=) 
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not only was an event of unusual 
musical interest, but was the occasion for 
the presentation to Josep! Bonnet, the 
celebrated French organist, of an Amer- 
ican flag, which he kissed fervently when 
given to him from the hands of President 
Francis D. Gallatin of the Park Board. 


Before the concert and flag ceremony, 
which took place in the Great Hall of 
the College of the City of New York, Mr. 
Bonnet was presented with the freedom 
of the college by Dr. Mezes, its president, 
and the trustees. 

The event was one of Mayor Hylan’s 
Peoples’ Concerts. Mr. Bonnet appeared 
in conjunction with the New Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Paul Lisler. 
With the orchestra he played Handel’s 
Concerto in F Major, No. 4, and Guil- 
mant’s Symphony in D Minor, in which 
the organist made use of an elaborate 
pedal cadenza of his own composition. Al- 
though the orchestra enhanced the sonor- 
ities of the organ, it was largely absorbed 
in them, so much so that instruments lost 
their individual color and seemed super- 
fluous. Mr. Bonnet’s playing was dis- 
tinguished by remarkable clarity and 
smoothness as well as exceptional virtu- 
osity, both in the severities of the Handel 
work and in the cumulative eloquence of 
Guilmant’s latter-day writing. 

The delicacy and refinement of his art 
were happily disclosed in the Gavotte 
from Padre Martini’s Twelfth Organ 
Sonata, more familiar in its violin trans- 
cription. The American composer, also, 
was represented on his program by a 
new adaptation of.three old English 
carols by Arthur Foote, dedicated to Mr. 
Bonnet. The orchestra was heard alone 
in the “Mignon” Overture. Go. F, 
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NEW HAVEN HEARS 
TWO NOTED SOLOISTS 


Sundelius and Breeskin Are 
Rapturously Applauded 
with Local Forces 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Jan. 23.—At the 
second concert by the New Haven Sym- 
phony in Woolsey Hall, last Tuesday, 
Conductor David Stanley Smith offered 
works by Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, Elgar 
and Wagner. The assisting artist was 
Elias Breeskin, violinist, who played the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. Beethoven’s Fu- 
neral March from the “Heroic” Sym- 
phony was played by the orchestra in 
memory of Horatio W. Parker. Saint- 
Saéns Symphony No. 3, with Harry B. 
Jepson at the organ, was the piece de 
resistance. 

It was Elias Breeskin’s first appear- 
ance as a soloist with the local orchestra 


and his work was highly commendable in 
every way. His tone was luscious and 
his technic flawless. The audience was 
cordial in its approbation and the artist 
was recalled many times in response to 
the continuous applause. 

The Berkshire Quartet was heard on 
Wednesday evening in Sprague Memorial 
Hall. The composers represented on the 
program were: Franck, Goossens and 
Schumann. 

Under the auspices of the Yale School 
of Music, the Apollo Singing Society of 
this city, a Swedish male chorus, assisted 
by Marie Sundelius, soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan, the Arpi Male Sextet, and 
Frederick Latham, baritone, gave an en- 
joyable and _ interesting concert in 
Sprague Hall on the evening of Jan. 16. 

Miss Sundelius scored in songs by Cad- 


man, Dwight-Fiske, Puccini and La 
Forge. The soprano was also heard in a 
group of Swedish songs. A. T. 





The Zoellner String Quartet gave the 
fifth concert of Mrs. Willis H. Booth’s 
Artist Course in Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Jan. 19. 
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Boston Studio 
630 Huntington Chambers 
Tel. Back Bay 22195 


A. B. Chase Piano Co., Inc., 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


more). Thanking you, loyally, 








, ‘hid 
Mme. Edith Rowena Noyes Greene 


President of Music Lovers’ Club of Boston 


Gentlemen:—For two years I have been using your Grand Pianos 
(and Uprights) in Concerts, and two Studios, and after twenty-five 
years, |.feel | have at last found the Perfect American Piano. 

It has stood every known test I gave it. 

Its human, singing tone, its sonorous bass and liquid treble, and 
absolutely even action, and mellow, soft quality, combined with a re- 
markably clear, brilliant tone in forte passages, prove it to be the perfect 
instrument for which I have long been searching. 

One is never tired after a concert on the A. B. CHASE. 

It also stands the wear and tear of a strenuous teaching year better 
than any piano I have ever used before. 

I want to send you the unsolicited and sincerely grateful testimonial 
of my keen and lasting appreciation of your wonderful piano. 

I hope to use them twenty-five years more (and my pupils fifty 
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Framingham Studio 
Winthrop Street 
Tel. 914-W 
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Boston, Mass., May 21, 1919. © 
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Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Hees Bacon MacDonald; 3623 Pine Greve Ave., Chicago, 
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Chicago, March 1; July 1. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8; Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, July 1 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977, East Madison St., 
land, Ore. 
Portland, April 15; August 15, 


Port- 


Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan., June 2. : 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Walla, Wash 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Tex., 
Waco, Feb. 16 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. 
New York, Feb. 15; Chicago, April 1. 


Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 


exas. 

Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth St., Waco, Texas. 
Waco, June 17; New York City, August 2. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, March 8; June 28. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 
Danas, Texas. 

Maud E, Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Clara M. Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 

Isobel M. Tone, Lakeview Hotel, Los Angeles, Ca). 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, June. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Coilege, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 15. 

Mire, H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 

Okla. 

Oklahoma City, Spring and Summer. 

















NEW CHORUS MAKES 
DEBUT IN READING 


Lenora Sparkes, Emma Rob- 
erts and Other Soloists Ap- 
pear—Symphony Scores 
READING, PA., Jan. 30.—The Reading 
Symphony Orchestra gave its third con- 
cert of the season before a large audi- 


ence in the Rajah Theatre on the after- 


noon of Jan. 25. Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, Mozart’s “Magic Flute” overture 
and Bizet’s “Arlesienne Suite” received 
an unusually fine performance, and the 
auditors showed in a vigorous manner 
that the worthy efforts of the local 
players are fully appreciated. Thaddeus 
Rich, concertmaster of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was the soloist. In VYieux- 
temps’s Fourth Concerto, the cadenza 
was performed in a manner to rouse the 
highest enthusiasm. 

Reading’s newly formed Choral Society 
gave its first concert on Jan. 26, conduc- 
tor and chorus proving themselves fully 
worthy to continue the brilliant career 
of their predecessors under the late Ed- 
ward Berg. MHandel’s “Messiah” was 
heard as never before in this city. Lenora 
Sparkes, Emma Roberts, James Price 
and Malcolm McEachran gave excellent 
performances of the solo parts. The 
highest praise must be given to Henry 
F. Seibert, the conductor. Modest Alt- 
schuler and the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra played in an effective manner the 
accompaniments to the oratorio. 

Altschuler and his players gave a sym- 
phony concert in the afternoon of music 
from modern Russian sources, and a 
crowded house showed great apprecia- 
tion of their work. Emma Roberts sang 
and fulfilled all our expectations, her 
glorious voice and remarkable insight 
into the highest temperamental possi- 
bilities made her solos equal to anything 
this musical city has ever heard. : 

W. H. 


MME. PEROUX-WILLIAMS 
IN ADMIRABLE RECITAL 


Mezzo-Soprano Exhibits Splendid Vocal 
and Interpretative Gifts in 
Carnegie Hall 





Mme. Peroux-Williams, a mezzo-so- 
prano, whose excellent voice has been 
brought to a gratifying state of control 
and ease of production, presented a song 


program at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, Jan. 28, that was out of the 
ordinary in that it embraced none of the 
trifles that have come to be taken for 
granted in programs of the day. Open- 
ing severely with a classic Italian group, 
she passed to excerpts from Handel’s 
“Triumph of Time and Truth,” then 
presented four mood pictures by Loeffler 
and worth-while songs by Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff, Moussorgsky and Gretcha- 
ninoff. She was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

The old Italian airs were Astorga’s 
“Morir Vogl’io,” the younger Scarlatti’s 
“Qual Farfalletta Amante,” the elder’s 
“Siciliana” and Caldara’s “Selve Amiche.” 
They were commendably smooth and 
gratifying in their legato. From the 
Handel work, she.revived “Come Live 
With Pleasure,” ““No More Complaining,” 
and “Dryads, Sylvans, With Fair Flora.” 
They were gracefully and artistically 
sung. Though fragmentary, their re- 
suscitation was well worth while. Only 
the second of the three, which, if memory 
serves was used by Mme. Sembrich, has 
of late been at all well known. 

In the Loeffler group, which included 
“La Cloche Delee,” “Dansons La Gigue,” 
“Le Son Du Cor S’Afflige,” and “Sere- 
nade,” she had the support of Edward 
Kreiner’s mellow viola, as well as of the 
potent art of Coenraad v. Bos, at the 
piano. These numbers offered many mo- 
ments of charm, in spite of their monot- 
ony. It was perhaps unfortunate that 
the Debussy group was placed immediate- 
ly afterward. 

The Russian numbers, though well 
sung, called for more vigor and intensity 
than were inherent in Mme. Williams’s 
voice or style. She supplemented them 
with another Russian air more to her 


talents, the Gretchaninoff “Cradle Song,” 
which was appealingly voiced. The ac- 
companiments of Mr. Bos were, as ever, 
a joy to the ear. O. Ks 





Pauline Watson Gives Recital with 
Orchestra at Park Theater 


Pauline Watson, violinist, gave a re- 
cital with an orchestra, capably con- 
ducted by Richard Hageman, at the Park 
Theater on Jan. 28. The young player’s 
extreme nervousness and the over-ambi- 
tion of her program (comprising as it 
did both the Brahms and the Tchaikovsky 
concertos) so obviously hampered her 
performance that a detailed discussion 
thereof would be neither fair nor worth 
while. It was evident that she possessed 
musicianly feeling and a good sense of 
rhythm, and had she or perhaps her 
advisers been possessed with an equally 
good sense of her own possibilities she 
m'ght have had a much more successful 
recital. oe 





Noted Artists Sing for Benefit of Music 
Settlement 


At the residence of Adolph Lewisohn, 
New York, on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 
21, a concert was given for the benefit of 
the Greenwich House Music School by 
Charlotte Lund, soprano, Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist, and Alfredo Oswald, pian- 
ist. Messrs. Spalding and Oswald 
opened the program with a Mozart so- 
nata, followed by Mme. Lund, who sang 
the “Vissi d’arte” aria from Puccini’s 
“Tosca.”” As an encore she added the 
Georges “Hymnne au Soleil.’”’ Later she 
sang songs by Beach, Orsini and Tirin- 
delli, and Mr. Spalding played works by 
Saint-Saéns, Chabrier Loeffler, Schumann 
and his own “Castles in Spain.” 





Olive Kline and Cortot Provide Thrills 
for Manchester, N. H. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 24.—The 
joint recital of Alfred Cortot, French 
pianist, and Olive Kline, American so- 
prano, at the Academy last night, was 
the musical event extraordinary of the 
winter season to date. It added another 
to the already long list of splendid musi- 
eal treats provided by the Manchester 
Musical Association, numbering in its 
membership thc foremost musicians of 
the city. A. S. B. 
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BRAASTAD 


NORWEGIAN SOPRANO 
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Three Arts Club, 
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CONCERTS—RECITALS 

Available Season 1919-20 

Mgt.: Harry Culbertson, 1415 Hyde Park Boul., 
Chicago, Il. 








RODA MARZIO 


Dramatic Soprano 


(Pupil of Maestro Buezi 
Peccia, teacher of Alma Gluck 
Sophie Braslau and  Oecil 
Arden.) 
“Her début as Santuzza a 
triumph.’’—J1 Progresso, N. Y 
“‘A voice of natural beauty.’’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle 


Management: A. Bagarozy 
1495 Broadway, New York City 


LA FARGE 


TENOR OF PARIS 
Specializing in Tone 
Placement and Coaching 
STUDIO: 71 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


Address: M. De Planches, Secy. 
"Phone, 4060 Audubon 


ELIZABETH KELSO 


PATTERSON 


School of Singing 


Studio: 257 W. 104th St., New York Cit) 
Telephone, Academy 2859 
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» An Englishman, Opera Enthusiast, 


Throws the Lime-light on Berlin 





Michael Cillici’”” Endorses Mephisto’s Observation on Bad 
Singing in Germany and Gives His Impressions of Certain 
Current Productions with Which the New Republic’s 
Audiences Are Now Being Regaled 








(y dear Mephisto: 

I’ve just finished reading your re- 

irks anent the bad singing in German 

pera houses and what you write is so 
solutely true that I’ve dashed off this 
ite to give you one or two concrete 
xamples. 

[ myself am an Englishman and very 
fond of and interested in opera. 

I went to Cologne last year and in 
November went on the interallied Baltic 
Commission of which your General 
Cheney is one of the members—inciden- 
tally a more charming personality I’ve 
never met. However, that’s nothing to 
do with German opera. To hark back. 

The opera in Cologne is on the whole 
remarkably good, though it is in the 
modern operas that the best ensemble 
is found. I heard there a performance 
of “Rigoletto” which for appalling pro- 
duction, wickedly bad singing and gen- 
eral total “frightfulness” ranks with a 
war-time production of “Faust” from 
which I suffered in Rouen. In Cologne 
they have a helden tenor—Mejensky— 
whose attrocities the good Cologners 
swallow in mouthfuls with sighs of 
prachtvoll and heerlich—but whose sing- 
ing is in reality a wondrous facsimile of 
a mixture between a wailing infant and 
an amorous cat. He sings Pedro in 
“Tiefland” and Othello and the Wagner- 
ian roles. The women are much better 
and Sophie Wolf is a sheer dream of 
delight. Her Feldmarshallin in “Rosen- 
kavalier” is a thing of beauty. 

Here in Berlin, though I must say that 
on an average the performances are very 
second rate. I’ve heard “Palestrina,” of 
which more anon, “Huguenots,” “‘Koénigs- 
kinder,” “Hansel und Gretel,” “Faust,” 
“St. Elizabeth,” “Aida,” “Butterfly,” 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” and “Tiefland” 
at the opera house in Unter den Linden 
and “Parsifal,” “Mignon” and “Mag- 
dalena” at the Deutsches Opera House 
in Charlottenburg. Here is a little rough 
summary of each one: 
“Palestrina”—Beautifully produced and 

sung. A better show could not be 
seen. 

“Huguenots’”—Middling and feeble in 
parts. This was doubtless due to the 
material. Scenery poor except for 
this first act. The Valentine and 
Raoul good. Rest middling to bad. 

“Konigskinder”—Very good. Topping 
production. Lola Arlot de Padilla 
great as the Goose Girl. The tenor 
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not quite so good. Rest of the cast 
very good. 


“Hansel und Gretel’”—Medium to poor. 
Scenery rotten except second scene. 


“Faust” — Marguerite was good — but 
that’s all (de Padilla). Valentine 
good too. The rest were wicked and 
the production!!! Heavens above— 
It was awful. 


Elizabeth’—Beautiful. Claire Dux 
as Elizabeth makes one want to cry 
for the sheer beauty of her voice. 
Her acting is great too. A wonder- 
ful show. 


““Aida”—Quite good. Awful costumes 
except the priestesses. Third act 
very well produced and finely sung. 
The Amneris was Margarete Arndt- 
Ober, newly arrived from the States. 
She created a well-deserved furore. 
A very good actress and rich glow- 
ing voice with perfect technique. Do 
you know who she is? 


“Butterfly”’—Freshly produced since the 
beginning of the peace. Rotten 
scenery and dresses. Lighting good. 
Claire Dux a charming Butterfly, 
Kirchner a good Pinkerton and a 
good Sharpless too. But the whole 
of the singing was good. However 
they made a lot of funny alterations 
in the text so as not to hurt the 
susceptibilities of the Bosche! 

“The Secret of Suzanne’’—Very poor. 

“Tiefland’—Remarkably good perform- 
ance. There is a wonderful dame 
here—Lily Haafgner-Waeg. She 
simply makes one sit up and take 
notice as soon as she makes her first 
entrance. Her voice is a big dra- 
matic soprano and she just can act. 


“Parsifal”—This was_a new production 
with very good conventionalized set- 
ting. Beautiful to look at and the 
Parsifal was good. The Kundry 
medium and the Gurnemanz not bad. 
The rest not up to such. 


“Mignon”—Perfectly appalling. Dread- 
fully bad singing, horribly produced. 
A nightmare. 


“Magdalena”—A good tenor, medium 
mezzo and bass. Good chorus. Badly 
produced as far as chorus and cos- 
tumes went. Scenery and lighting 
good. 

So you see on an average the level is 
very medium. “Palestrina” ought to 
make its appearance on your side. Pfitz- 
ner has written a wonderful score using 
the idiom of Palestrina with an ultra 
modern but perfectly sane orchestration 
and harmony. But it is an opera for the 
learned and not for the lovers of Puccini 
and the “Tales of Hoffmann!” 

“Magdalena” can be described as a 
patchwork quilt of all the most luscious 
bits of every work of the last twenty 





“St. 





years and leaves one with the feeling ex- 
perienced after wading through a lot of 
patterns of gorgeous materials. One 
can’t make up one’s mind which bit to 
choose and one ends by longing for three 
yards of one single material, even if it 
is of not such good quality, rather than 
the wonderful patchwork of bits. Still 
a gorgeous score and well worth serious 
attention. 

There is just one thing more, and that 
is—I cannot make out why d’Albert’s 
works are not done out of Germany. 
True about ten to twelve years ago “Tie- 
fland’” was done in English at the Hay- 
market during the season that Sir 
Thomas Beecham, gave there. His. other 
works are quite unknown. Is that the 
case on your side? I’ve been studying 
his works and each time I take to them 
more and more. They are of course 
sheer pieces de thédtre but not the less 
delightful for all that. They certainly 


have all the lusciousness of the Puccini 


scenes with the wicked brutality of 
Strauss and time after time the dia- 
bolical cleverness of the orchestration 


reveals the work of a master hand. Can- 
didly any of the latter lot—‘Tiefland,” 
“Revolutionshochzeit,” ‘“Todte Augen,” 
“Stier von Oliviera,” are worth twenty 
“Girls of the Golden West,” “Tabarro,” 
“Suor Angelica,” and that rubbish. 

One last word. “The Woman Without 
a Shadow” is very claptrap stuff and not 
a bit interesting. It is very, very clever, 
full of “excellent technique and with a 
total lack of excellent music’”’—(to quote 
one of the critics of a concert in MUSICAL 
AMERICA). I’ve studied the score and 
seen the opera—that describes it. One 
“sees” it rather than listens to it—you 
can’t help hearing it!!! 

“MICHAEL CILLICI.” 
Berlin, Germany, Jan. 1, 1920. 








Haensel and Jones 
to Direct Tours 
of Thelma Given 


Thelma Given, Gifted Violinist 


Arrangements were completed  re- 
cently by which Thelma Given, the gifted 
young American violinist, and member of 
the brilliant group of younger artists 
who have studied with Leopold Auer, 
will appear under the management of 
Haensel and Jones. Miss Given has 
recently appeared in recital in Des 
Moines and New Wilmington, Pa., giving 
a recital in the latter city at West- 
minster College with great success. 

Miss Given, following her successful 
recital at Carnegie Hall in October this 
season, has played a number of concerts 
in the East and will fill a list of en- 
gagements before the present season 
comes to a close. 
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HELEN TAS PLAYS 
FINELY AT DEBUT 


Violinist Displays Command 
of Her Instrument in 
Serious Program 

New York music-lovers heard a new 
woman violinist of fine gifts on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 22, when Helen Tesch- 
ner Tas appeared in Aeolian Hall in her 
first recital. Mme. Tas has played ex- 
tensively abroad, but since her return 
here has not appeared in public. 

There is a fine command of the instru- 
ment displayed by this artist, who be- 
longs to the type of performer to whom 
art is a serious’ matter. Her program 
in itself sounded this as a keynote. First 
she played the Tartini G Minor Sonata, 
then Mozart’s A Major Concerto, and 
third Bach’s Chaconne. Solid musical 
food this, and solidly performed it was, 
too. Mme. Tas has a big tone, a fluent 
technique, and her intonation is true. 
There, indeed, are three big attributes. 
She feels the classic style admirably and 
she can penetrate the solemnity of the 
climax of Bach’s great solo violin viece 
as can few. In this work she did her 
biggest playing of the evening. Her con- 
ception was new, her execution also. It 
had .a profound emotional urge, that of 
the ecclesiastical cantor of the Thomas 
Church looking upward and onward 
through his devoutness and faith. 

The audience was of good size and 
gave Mme. Tas a hearty reception when 
she first appeared and after her various 
pieces. In addition to the three works 
mentioned she played pieces by Wagner- 
Wilhelmj, Granados-Kreisler and Mosz- 
kowski-Sarasate, and closed the program 
with Saint-Saéns’s “Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso.” Walter Golde at 
the piano gave her admirable support. 


| 2S ? 








Harriet McConnell on Tour’ with 
Minneapolis Symphony 


Harriet McConnell, the American con- 
tralto, is now on tour as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on its 
annual midwinter tour. Among her ap- 
pearances were Evansville, Ind., on Jan. 
19; Houston, on Jan. 22; Austin, Tex., 
on the 23rd; San Antonio, on the 24th, 
and El Paso on the 26th and 27th. On 
Jan. 28 she sang in Tucson, Ariz., on the 
29th in Phoenix. She makes her first 
appearance on the Pacific Coast on 
Feb. 1 in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
on Feb. 8. 
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@) BOOKS VIEWED AND REVIEWED @% 








Everett E. Truette, after his many 
years’ service as organist, composer of 
organ and church music, has now writ- 
ten a book called “Organ Registration”* 
which he has inscribed to the American 
Guild of Organists, of which he is an 
Associate. It is a volume of two hundred 
sixty-odd pages and is subtitled “‘a com- 
prehensive treatise on the distinctive 
quality of tone of organ stops.” That 
tells just what the book is, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Truette’s reputation is one sum- 
cient to give weight to his statements. 
In chapters he treats of the definition 
and description of registration, compares 
registration with orchestration (a cour- 
ageous thing for an organist to do, as 
most of them know as much about the 
orchestra as a chimney-sweep does about 
playing a saxaphone!) of the classifica- 
tion of the stops. etc. Then he enunciates 
a few of the fundamental principles of 
the acoustics of organ pipes, discusses 
couplers, the movable and non-movable 
combinations, the grand crescendo, the 
“borrowed stops,” echo and antiphonal 
organs, more about combining stops, dif- 
ferent methods of indicating registration 
and manipulations of the stops and com- 
bination movements. 

In Part II we find wise words on the 
registration of hymn tunes—this ought 





* “ORGAN REGISTRATION.” By Everett 
E. Truette. Cloth, Pp. 257. Boston: C. W. 
Thompson & Co., 1919. 


to be pinned up over the organ bench of 
many a church that we know—the 
registration of the accompaniment of an- 
thems, of organ trios, of transcriptions, 
and there are six chapters dealing with 
registration on organs of from one to 
four manuals. Students will find of great 
service to them the registration of many 
fine compositions given in these chapters. 

Mr. Truette’s text is very readable, a 
clear and unaffected style in the main. 








The book has a distinct place and can be 
recommended highly to organists every- 
where. The author has handled well a 
subject which few know much about, and 
many nothing about. The Guild ought 
to be very grateful to him. Even it has 
members who are none too well posted on 
registration. We have heard some of 
them give recitals, we add, mournfully. 


A. W. K. 





LEFKOWITCH’S ORCHESTRA 
GIVES WORTHY CONCERT 


Elsa Lyon, Contralto, and Samuel Katz, 
Violinist, Assist Popular East 
Side Forces 


The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Henry Lefkowitch, 
played at its usual headquarters, Public 
School 63, on the evening of Jan. 28, with 
Elsa Lyon, contralto, and Samuel Katz, 
violinist, as soloists. 

This orchestra is one of the most 
worthy amateur organizations in the 
city. Mr. Lefkowitch, the leader and 
founder, is a painstaking musician and 
interprets the works of the masters with 
understanding and care, procuring ex- 
cellent results. It is he who is largely 
responsible for the introduction of clas- 
sic music to the East Side of the city. 
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Paul Shirley 


Viola d’'Amore Soloist 


The Viola d'Amore on which the artist 
played was dated 1779; it belongs to the 
family of violins, is not unlike the viola 
in size, but is remarkable for its sweet- 
mess and depth of tone. As for 
Paul Shirley, who appeared at the annual 
musicale, it might be said that he came, 
played and conquered. 

Malden Evening News, Jan. 14, 1920. 
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His concerts are therefore well attended 
and much liked by those who have, un- 
fortunately, little opportunity to learn of 
the fine things of life. He is doing a 
good work, and should have the earnest 
assistance of all who find pleasure in 
listening to good music. The program 
included Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, the “Zampa” Overture, Durand’s 
“Chaconne” and the “Tannhiduser” 
March. 

Young Mr. Katz is the possessor of a 
full tone and adequate technique, which 
he displayed in Kreisler’s “Indian La- 
ment,” the “Spanish Dance” by Rehfeld, 
and two encores, one of which was Zim- 
balist’s “Orientale.” He was accompanied 
by Lucille Collette, his teacher. 

Elsa Lyon sang the familiar aria from 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Eli-Eli” and 
“Tsrael,” a composition of her own, an 
appealing Hebrew melody. Her voice has 


a good tunbre, and was well ieee . 





LONG TOUR FOR MISS NASH 


Pianist Booked Many Appearances in 
U. S. and South America 


Frances Nash, pianist, whose reliabil- 
ity in filling all engagement has given 
her an unbroken’ record extending 
through more than four seasons, has been 
obliged to cancel her first contracts, 
through illness. On Jan. 16 and 18 Miss 
Nash appeared as soloist with the San 
Francisco Symphony, being recalled five 
times at her first appearance and seven 
times at the second. On the day follow- 
ing she continued to Los Angeles, where 
she almost immediately became a victim 
of the epidemic and is still confined to 
her bed, though improving. 

Miss Nash now plans to return East 
about the middle of February, filling 
engagements which were scheduled for 
the first week in the month, and she will 
go South the first week in March. 

Her South American tour opens in 
May and beside thirty recitals she will 
be heard with orchestra in Buenos Aires, 
Montivideo and Santiago de Chile. 








Hofmann Stirs Jacksonville on His 
Initial Visit to Florida’s Metropolis 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 27.—Joseph 
Hofmann paid last night his first visit 
to Florida’s metropolis, and the occasion 
brought a capacity audience to the Duval 
Theater, where he played in splendid 
form for nearly two hours. 

The recital concert, which was given 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Friday 
Musicale, Mrs. E. Scriven Bond, presi- 
dent, took the form of one continuous 
ovation for this titan of the keyboard 
who, in the most gracious of moods, 
added encore after encore to a tremen- 
dous program, beginning with Beet- 
hoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata and end- 
ing with the Liszt Tarantella. W. M. 





Recital of Primitive Indian Music at 
Harriette Cady’s Studio 


At the studio of Harriette Cady, the 
New York pianist, on Jan. 29, Martha 
Brockway Gale was heard in an interest- 
ing recital of songs and poetic legends of 
the primitive Red Man. The songs were 
presented in their original form without 
harmonization. Miss Gale appeared in 
costumes of various Indian chiefs. 
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)):0CHESTER ENGROSSED IN 
| KREISLER AND ENSEMBLE 





New York Chamber Music Society Gives 
an Alluring Concert—Master of 
Violin Acclaimed 


{OCHESTER, Jan. 24.—The New York 
amber Music Society gave a recital 


16 at the Genesee Valley Club under 
local management of Arthur M. See. 

e audience was quite deeply impressed 

h Such an unusual gathering of 

ven instrumentalists, and especially 

h the ability of Caroline Beebe, the 

nist and leader. The concert was the 

rd and last in the series given by Mr. 
e this winter. 
Eduardo Barbieri, one of Rochester’s 
remost violin teachers, was_ instru- 
ental in bringing Fritz Kreisler Jan. 
_ Mr. Kreisler played before a large 
lience at the Geneseo Normal School. 
‘eneseo is not far from Rochester and 
yut seventy-five persons went over 
rom here to hear the concert. Mr. 
reisler was escorted to and from the 
tation by state constabulary, and the 
ill was well protected during the con- 
rt, but there was no demonstration be- 
nd the pleasant one of much applause. 
The Tuesday Musicale presented its 
' fourth historical program on Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 20. The first number on 
’ the program was the Bruch violin con- 
erto, opus 46, played by Mildred Wal- 
ice with her teacher, Eduardo Barbieri, 
the piano. Miss Wallace displayed 
-onsiderable technique, poise and inter- 
pretative ability and was warmly ap- 
plauded. Masie Dana _ Hochstein, so- 
prano, sister-in-law of the _ violinst, 
David Hochstein, who was killed in the 
war, presented a charming group of 
Franz songs, accompanied by her teach- 
er, Mrs. Hermann Kellner. Mrs. Hoch- 
stein’s voice is unusually sympathetic. 
Elizabeth Stubbs, pianist, presented two 
Chopin numbers with brilliancy, and Jes- 
sica Rezua Cole, contralto, sang four 
Schumann songs attractively with Lori- 
mer Eshleman at the piano. 

[he second free concert of the season 
given by the Symphony Orchestra, Lud- 
_ wig Schenck, conductor, was given at 
' Convention Hall, Jan. 20, before a fairly 
The soloist was William 
' Sutherland, pianist, who did himself 
» great credit in the Weber piano concerto, 
» giving it an excellent performance. Mr. 
' Sutherland was also heard in a group 
» of piano solos later on the program for 
which several encores were demanded. 
| The orchestra numbers included an in- 
> teresting overture, opus 1, by Gade, 
» which it was said had not been given be- 
' fore in Rochester. Other numbers were 
the Bizet “Roma” suite, and “Danse Per- 
sane” by Guiraud. M. E. WILL. 


© Atlantic City Club Hears Local Artists 
in Fine Concert 


ATLANTIC City, Jan. 30.—A most in- 
teresting musicale was arranged by Ruby 
H. Cordery, pianist, and given before the 
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Stracciari and Levitzki Reap 


Triumphs in Ann Arbor 














Charles A. Sink, Manager, and Riccardo 
Stracciari, Baritone, on the Steps of 
Hill Auditorium, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A ARBOR, MICH., Jan. 26.—The 
two outstanding musical events in 


Ann Arbor during January have been 
the appearances of Riccardo Stracciari, 
baritone, who was heard in recital on the 
evening of Jan. 15, and Mischa Levitzki. 
The letter gave a splendid exhibition of 
pianism on the 23d. Neither artist had 
been heard previously in Ann Arbor, but 
the music-loving public was familiar 
with their splendid reputations and was 
in a frame of mind to accord them a most 
cordial welcome. 

Mr. Stracciari had been announced as 
a stellar attraction for the 1918 May 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI AT ANN ARBOR: 
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Left to Right, Earl V. Moore, Organist; 


William Wheeler, Tenor; Mischa Levitzki, Pianist; Dr. Albert A. Stanley; Wilfred 
Wilson, Band Director; Albert Lockwood, Pianist; Russell Carter, Director 
Public School Music; Daniel Mayer, Manager 





Festival, but on account of illness was 
unable to appear at that time, hence his 
engagement this year was anticipated 
with extraordinary interest. He gave a 
notable performance consisting of three 
groups of songs. 

Mr. Stracciari proved that he is as 
great a master of recital as he is in 
opera. He was in splendid voice and at 
once won the sympathetic attention of 
the entire audience which taxed the im- 
mense seating capacity of Hill Auditor- 
ium. He was recalled many times and 
was obliged to respond to several encores. 

Isaac Van Grove, his accompanist, 
deserved praise for his work. 

To say that Levitzki “conquered” Ann 
Arbor would be speaking the literal 
truth. In spite of a severe blizzard which 


had been raging all the afternoon and 
evening, a large audience of enthusiastic 
music-lovers was assembled. Mr. Levi- 
tzki chose a well arranged program in- 
cluding the Bach-Tausig Organ Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor, Melody, D Minor, 
Gluck-Sgambati; Sonata Apassionata, 
Beethoven; Nocturne, F Sharp, Etude, G 
Flat, Etude, G Flat (Black Keys), Waltz, 
A Flat, Op. 64, No. 3, Polonaise, A Flat, 
Chopin and others. Mr. Levitzki possesses 
poise and dignity and entire freedom 
from disagreeable mannerisms; he ex- 
hibits musicianship of the highest order. 
He was recalled many times and obliged 
to play encores after every, group, and 
at the close of the program, the audience 
forced him to respond with two additional 

numbers. R. S. ' 





members of the Arts and Crafts De- 
partment of the Women’s Research Club 
at the Hotel Chalfonte, Jan. 30. 

The participants were Nora Lucia 
Ritter, well-known local soprano, who 
sang all last season on the Steel Pier. 
Kathryn K. Worcester, contralto, Wil- 
liam C. Boyer, tenor, and John Willits 
Cordery, bass. Ruby H. Cordery ably 
accompanied the singers. A. R. 


Kreisler in North Adams, Mass. 


NortH ADAMS, MASs., Jan. 30.—Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, was heard in recital 
on Jan. 28 by a large audience. Mr. 
Kreisler was applauded enthusiastically 


and was compelled to give many encores. 
W. E. C. 





PROGRAM BY CHALIF PUPILS 


Recital of Interpretatiye Dancers Given 
at Carnegie Hall 


Pupils of Louis Chalif danced at Car- 


negie Hall on the evening of Jan. 24, and 
charmed a large audience. Artistically 
costumed, each number presented a fine 
success of colorful pictures. Dignified 
was the opening ballet, “Les Sylphides,” 
interpreting several Chopin waltzes 
cleverly blended together. One of the 
young girls gave an exhibition of sur- 
prisingly good technique and poise, in a 
bit of solo dancing. The character dances 
which followed were piquant and spir- 
ited. Especially well done were the 














KITTY 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


Washington Times, January, 1920. 

“Dainty Kitty Beale is a delightful artist 
with a most charming personality and stage 
presence that should make her an individual 
as well as one of the foremost lyric so- 
pranos of the Metropolitan. She has a voice 
caressingly sweet and with a force that is 
yet full of youth and delicacy. She sang 
the ‘Si Mi Chiamano Mimi’ from ‘Boheme’ 
in a series of selections that gave with 
Giovanni Martinelli, the two solos and the 
duet of the first act of this opera, giving it 
exquisitely. Again in the ‘Caro Nome,’ from 
‘Rigoletto,’ she displayed the finish of her 
voice, the purity of execution, the freedom 
of tone that responded to mood—completing 
her triumph.” 

Washington Star, January, 1920. 

“Interest naturally centered largely in the 
appearance of Kitty Beale, lovely of voice 
and charming in personality, who before the 
conclusion of her first Aria had firmly estab- 
lished herself in the favor of the audience.” 





Montreal Daily Star, 1919. 
“With Amato was Kit*y Beale, whose 
singing was fully as good as advanced re- 
ports had led us to believe with that joyous 


BEALE 


voice of hers, she should find a sure footing 
in the world of singers, thickly populated 
as that world is.” 





New York Herald (Reginald De Koven) 

“TI was delighted with the charm and real 
vocal efficiency exhibited by Kitty Beale who 
acted and sang with a grace, charm and 
vocal ability that was positively refreshing.” 
New York Morning Telegraph (Percival 

Monger) 

“Born, bred and taught in America, Miss 
Beale in addition to a lovely voice has a 
personality and a definite if somewhat in- 
definable charm of manner this _ brilliant 
young Coloratura Soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan made a very successful début.” 


New York Evening World (Sylvester 
Rawling) 


‘Kitty Beale was charming.” 


Baltimore Star. 
“Her voice, which is one of unusual prom- 
ise, is a Lyric Soprano with a coloratura 
quality. She is a lovely young Diva with 
a charming personality.” 














Czech Dance, “Stolen Gypsy,” and the 
Slave Dance. 

Reminiscent of the exquisite dancing 
figures of Warren Davis’s pastels, were 
the Greek dances. Throughout the eleven 
interpretations which made up the Greek 
dances on the program, rhythmical feel- 
ing and originality were dominant, and 
the Studies in Rhythm and Expression 
displayed the care for technique that 
underlies Mr. Chalif’s teaching. 

The last group, National Dances, was 
gay and highly colored. Frances and Ed- 
ward Chalif are good actors as well as 
dancers. ‘Two encores were given after 
the boy’s Hungarian Rhapsody, which he 
danced with Harriet Hoctor, and the 
little girl was recalled many times. The 
closing number, “Sorrentina,” a _ folk 
dance in peasant dress, was repeated. 





Jules Falk and Aides Are Applauded in 
Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 26.—Jules Falk, 
violinist, Estelle Wentworth, soprano, 
and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, were heard 
in concert recently under the auspices of 


the Daughters of the Confederacy, in 
the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. All three 
artists were well received and much 
applauded. H. P. 
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Old and New Methods of Singing 





Achievements of the Past Should Not Blind Us to Possibilities 
of the Present 
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BY WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 


ROM time immemorial we have been 
taught to believe ‘that the achieve- 
ments of the past were better than those 
of the present. As Jerome K. Jerome 
humourously puts it, ““Even since Adam’s 
forty-fifth birthday, we have been talk- 
ing about the good old times.” We speak 
of the building of the pyramids with the 
greatest awe, and are sometimes inclined 
to forget, that speaking with all humility, 
we have a few things to our credit that 
would surprise even the builders of the 
pyramids. We are told of the wonders 
of the past and forget that frequently 
the accomplishments of the past have 
only received recognition by the present. 
The art of singing has in a great meas- 
ure suffered from this attitude, inasmuch 
as instead of bending our efforts toward 
solving the problems which have arisen 
by means of the science at our disposal, 
we have allowed valuable time to be 
wasted, hunting for “lost secrets” and 
delving in the musty archives of the past, 
when we have means of investigation at 
hand, which would have been considered 
miraculous even a comparatively short 
time ago. 

We speak of “Bel Canto” with bated 
breath; picture it as something infinitely 
superior to “beautiful singing,” and sad- 
ly reflect how this mysterious and beau- 
tiful has been lost forever. We have 
become so accustomed to accepting the 
“tag”? on an article as a guarantee of its 
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value, that we spend little time in exam- 
ining the “article itself, and so it is with 
a new idea. How many new and valu- 
able ideas have been lost because they 
had no “guarantee tag” attached to them! 
How many of us who glibly quote: “the 
rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet” act as if we believed it, and do 
not allow our judgment to be biased by 
a name? If two methods of singing were 
advertised, the one as “The Old Italian,” 
the other as the “New Italian” which 
would receive the greater support? How 
many would examine the two impartially 
and have the courage to reject the old in 
favour of the new, even if they felt so 
inclined? 

Let us by all means cling to the good 
of the past, but at the same time be 
receptive to the good of the present. The 
last word has not been spoken in any 
field of human endeavour, and probably 
never will be. 





HALL OF MUSIC FOR LIMA, O. 


Will Cost $250,000 and Seat 4,000 Persons 
—Women’s Music Club Recital 


LIMA, O., Jan, 26.—Prospectuses are 
about to be sent out in the campaign for 
the $250,000 home for music which is to 
be built by a syndicate of which Frank 
E. Harman, local impresario, is secre- 
tary. The auditorium will be something 
on the order of the New York Hippo- 
drome and will seat 4000. It is also 
planned to have one of the finest organs 
procurable. 

Emilio de Gogorza, whose recital be- 
fore the Women’s Music Club scheduled 
for Dec. 9, had to be postponed on ac- 
count of the indisposition of the singer, 
was again compelled to disappoint the 
club on Jan. 22, for the same reason. 
Members of the Club gave a recital in- 
stead, those appearing being Irene Har- 
ruff Klinger, soprano; Leona Felz, Mrs. 
A. L. White, Andrew Dimond and Anna 
Cantrell, pianists. The club’s quartet, 
consisting of-Mrs. C. S. Baxter and Mrs. 
J. R. Carnes, sopranos, and Mrs. C. A. 
Black and Mrs. Forster, altos, offered 
several numbers. H. E. H. 
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American Baritone and H. B. Turpin 
Appear in Leading Cities 


Cecil Fanning, the gifted baritone, and 
H. B. Turpin, pianist and accompanist, 
have filled many important Eastern en- 
gagements recently. They appeared be- 
fore a large audience at Providence, 
R. I., on Jan. 14 at the concert given by 
the Catholic Women’s Club in a most 
interesting program. A banquet tendered 
to Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin followed 
this concert. 

On Jan. 16 Mr. Fanning won emphatic 
success as soloist of the thirty-fourth 
private concert given by the Woman’s 
Choral Society of Jersey City, N. J., and 
Jan. 17 he filled his tenth re-engagement 
at Oradell, N. J. 

Future appearances are listed for East 
Orange, N. J., Feb. 13 with the East 
Orange Choral Society under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Arthur Woodruff, and the 
Choral Society of Corning, N. Y., sched- 
uled for Feb. 16. Mr. and Mrs. Turpin 
have left for Nassau, Bahama Islands, 
on a six weeks’ trip. 





Marie McConnell Scores in Prima Donna 
Role in “The Magic Melody” 


Marie McConnell, the young coloratura 
soprano, who is a pupil and daughter of 
Mrs. Minnie McConnell, the New York 
vocal instructor, scored a remarkable 
success in New York last week. Miss 
McConnell has been singing a small part 
in “The Magic Melody” at the Shubert 
Theater, and at the same time has been 
understudying the prima donna, Renée 
Delting. When on Friday, Jan. 16, Miss 
Delting fell ill, in stepped little Miss 


McConnell and sang the leading réle 
with such vocal charm and skill that she 
was given an ovation by the audience. 
The management was quick to recognize 
in her a coming star. She also sang the 
performances on the following day, both 
afternoon and evening, each time win- 
ning a hearty reception. 





SCHMITZ BEGINS HIS SERIES 





French Pianist Gives Interpretive Talk 
On Modern Music 


The art of the lecture recital, which 
has long lost its efficacy through misuse, 
had a splendid revival in the first of a 
series of interpretive lectures by E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz in the Ritz-Carlton on the 
morning of Jan. 22. Most lecture-recitals 
miss their avowed purpose, either be- 
cause the lecture is too dull to go beyond 
encompassing the pages of a text book, 
or because the musical portion of the 
program falls far short of a probable 
flowery lecture. Mr. Schmitz, however, 
is different. Besides possessing a keen 
analytical subtlety, he is a brilliant ex- 
ponent of modern music, a combination 
which gave to the occasion distinct and 
unique musical importance. 

Mr. Schmitz devoted the first of his 
lectures to introductory comments on the 
elements which have contributed to the 
evolution of music. The first of these 
elements, namely the variation of modes, 
formed the subject of his initial talk. To 
illustrate the various scales in use, Mr. 
Schmitz offered a musical program made 
up of three Chopin Preludes, two works 
of Rebikoff, three works of Debussy and 
finally Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on 


the Waters.” An undivided devotion to 
the moderns, and an understanding ap- 
preciation of their spirit makes his play- 
ing of these composers arguments for 
their splendor even more convincing than 
a talk finely illuminative. His series is 
a departure in New York’s musical offer- 
ings, giving the occasion for an inspired 
musician to expound his art and dispel 
much of a befogging prejudice. 
F. R. G. 





Musicale at the Saengers’ 


Oscar Saenger and Mrs. Saenger gave 
a musicale and tea on Tuesday after- 
noon, Jan. 20, at their home. A delight- 
ful program was given informally, pre- 
senting Miriam Klein, soprano, in the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust,” and songs 
by Sibella and Curran; Augusta Snyder, 
mezzo-soprano, in songs by Bemberg, 
Barbirolli and Mascagni and Ruth Ben- 
der, a phenomenal child soprano, in 
Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song” and MacDow- 
ell’s “The Robin Sings in the Apple-tree.” 
Richards Hale, baritone, was heard in a 
group of songs by John Ireland, Boro 
dine, Margetson and Guion. Emily Mille: 
played the accompaniments admirably 
for the artists, who were all received 
with favor. 





Charles-Marie Widor, the noted French 
organist and composer, has just com- 
pleted a lyric drama, “Nerto,” the book 
being by Maurice Léna after a work by 
Mistral. 





SCRANTON, PA.—Albert Salvi, harpist, 
gave a recital of music entirely for the 
harp in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 15. 
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| Klibansky Urges Vocal Teachers 
to Adopt a New Code of Ethics 





‘ew York Teacher Believes 
Profession is Too Isolated— 
Too Much Jealousy Among 


Fellowecraftsmen, He De- 
clares — Wants Exchange 
Professorships 


CHANGE seems to be coming over 
L% the vocal teachers of this country, 
| the leaders of the profession are 
rring their fellows to a new profes- 
nal attitude, bidding them eschew the 
liey of jealousy and selfishness, and 
opt a standard of ethics commensurate 
ith the art they teach. One of the 
ichers most eagerly voicing this policy 
Sergei Klibansky, one who well de- 
rves to be in the van in this move- 
ent, having long set up for himself 
ich a system of ethics toward his fel- 
,w craftsmen gaining thereby a univer- 
sal respect among the profession. 
“Tt were not unwise,” said Mr. Kliban- 
v, “for vocal teachers to throw off their 
policy of isolation, and to emulate the 
medical profession in adopting an ethical 
ode. Each teacher is now over-alert to 
de his methods and preserve intact and 
inchanging—almost petrified—his parti- 
cular formula for vocal teaching. Why 
shall we not prefer to acknowledge each 
other’s virtues and learn from one an- 
other? I personally am very glad to 
hear a better way than my own, or to be 
‘told of an easier and more efficient way 
of acquiring the same results. After all, 
the end sought by every good teacher is 
the same; why not take each other’s 
advise for the incipient errors? 
“A constant openmindedness is one of 
the essentials of a-good vocal teacher, 
is it in a successful profession or 
business of any sort. I am never afraid 
if learning of a better point, or keeping 
my mind open to suggestions. When 
new pupils come to-me I am anxious to 
‘earn from whom they studied, and what 
points and features their former teachers 
tressed. When they try to criticise their 
previous instructor, however, I stop them. 
lor in most eases the pupil and not the 
teacher is at fault, and more often than 





Sergei Klibansky, New York Vocal 
Teacher 


not the pupil has misinterpreted the 
meaning. From every teacher, if he is 
a good one and no charlatan, there is 
something to be learned. 


Want Exchange Professorships 


“We might even follow the practice of 
exchange professorships as practiced by 
the colleges. I have just received several 
offers to establish a series of master 
classes through cities of the West and 
Middle West, after my summer school 
here, next summer, and I am considering 
doing it. I welcome this as a possibility of 
meeting new material and experiences in 
teaching. If communication was estab- 
lished between teachers of high standing 
in different parts of the country, it would 
be an exceedingly good thing for teacher 
and pupil alike to have an-exchange of 
classes and get something from each 
other’s experience. I remember at one 
period before the war there was a regu- 
lar agreement by which French children 
were sent to German schools, and vice 
versa for each to get acquainted with 
the other country. It isn’t a bad idea. 


In this country it would be ef much 
value, because I have found that the 
pupils of various sections of a country 
have general differences in their atti- 
tude upon the work. For instance, in 
general, the Southern pupils are apt to 
take their work with less care and are 
not so alert in their attitude toward study 
as the Western ones. These latter pos- 
sibly because of their general good 
physique are hard and faithful workers. 
Besides which, their poise is good and 
they speak more carefully than the 
others. 

“This exchange will also mean a great 
deal for small college towns, and for 
the less important teachers. One of the 
great needs of American education, it 
seems to me, is that college towns from 
cities of some sort, should offer greater 
opportunities to their students and teach- 
ers. I get letters, for instance, from 
pupils of mine who have become teachers 
in Western colleges who continuously be- 
wail the lack of outside interest and 
recreation, and the inability to hear good 
music of any sort. I think the colleges, 
especially those in smaller towns, should 
include as an essential part of their life, 
a concert series; should themselves un- 
dertake artist and orchestral courses, and 
bring the highest music to teachers and 
pupils alike. As an addition to the cur- 
riculum the hearing of music should be 
a requirement, and furthermore, colleges 
should insure their teachers against the 
stagnation of ennui. It heightens the 
value of the teachers’ work and would 
also curtail that mad onrush to New 
York undertaken by so many who are 
unable to afford it. It is far easier to 
bring artists and ensembles to a college 
or to bring a teacher to give master 
classes than to have the individual pupils 
come to New York, most of them use- 
lessly to pursue their musical education. 

“Another matter which hinges upon 
the ethics of music teaching is that of 
teacher and coach. I believe that only 
those who have themselves sung can teach 
the technique of the voice. I do not 
think coaching need ever encroach on 
singing and should supplement it. The 
ideal way is to have coach and teacher 
with the same ideas work together. 


Rivalry Unnecessary 


“This co-operation all around will cer- 
tainly bring advantages to the individual 
teachers. With the thousands of pupils 
who come for lessons to New York, there 
is plenty of work for a vast number of 
good teachers, and the constant rivalry 
is entirely unnecessary. The co-operation 
of teachers would also enable them to 
support such an effort as Mr. Zuro is 
working for, in his opera plans. He 
wants to give performances in the public 
schools for the people at nominal prices; 
in this way young artists would also get 


the much-needed practice. And that is 
what is most essential in the teaching of 
vocal voice. It is one of my particular 
desires to have my pupils get as much 
practice as is possible. For this reason 
I give many recitals, both in and out of 
town. And I get opportunities for my 
pupils to appear as often as I can. 

“Recitals are a revelation generally to 
pupil and teachers. Occasionally the pu- 
pil who alone in the studio seems most 
unprepossessing, blossoms out when be- 
fore an audience and does better work 
than she has ever done before. Some- 
time, of course, it is just the other way, 
and a student will be far less. successful 
when confronted by listeners than when 
working alone. It is a good thing also 
to take pupils out of town, and let them 
be heard there. In the first place it en- 
ables them to face different types of 
audiences each time, and, most important, 
it takes them away from their friends. 
Naturally at student recitals they have 
many of their friends, most of whom are 
very enthusiastic. When they make a 
success before strangers, however, it 
gives them more confidence and changes 
their attitude. 

“There is another deplorable tendency 
among singers which I must mention, 
and that is their failure to take advant- 
age of every opportunity that conies 
their way. Most young singers prefer 
to sit down and wait for the great op- 
portunity. They prefer to sit useless 
until they get an appointment in some 
big opera company, where occasional- 
ly they may get a chance at the minor 


role, rather than taking advantage 
of what is at hand. I believe’ sing- 
ers should sing whenever they get 


the opportunity, the more often the bet- 
ter, for you never know what form and 
in what way this uncertain Great Op- 
portunity will come—and in the meantime 
it is best to get experience. Teaching 
among pupils also is to be encouraged. 
I think that as soon as a student has 
the foundation of his art well grounded 
he should teach some one else.. In this 
way his own personal assurance is 
strengthened, and he becomes more suc- 
cessful in his work.” FG, 
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Sascha Jacobsen Plays in Troy, N. Y. 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. 25.—Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist, appeared in a recital on 
Jan. 19 in Music Hall under thé manage- 
ment of Caldwell and Toole. . His chief 
number was the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
Emanuel Balaban was his accompanist. 
H. 
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Among the artists who have. added 
Mana Zucea’s Hebrew song “Rachem” to 
their répertoire are Ema Destinn, Rosa 
Ponselle, Rosa Raisa, Gladys Axman, 
Giulio Crimi and Riccardo ,Stracciari. 
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OONDUCTOR—COACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 


JOHN WARREN ER 


Columbus 2848 
Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thursday and Friday Afternoons 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
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ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL GAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
Vest 58th St., New York 


VARGUERITE CHALLET 


companist—COACH in French Repertoire 
» West 92nd Street. Phone: Riverside 1363 


“EBECGA CLARKE i 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 





Plaza 2450 














MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste— Voice Coachin 





1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 
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50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 


VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J, KUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, 2 al a al - _ 








MASS. 


MAE D. MILLER 


ACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Peer ma = As -Interpretation 
STUDIO: 


819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
LAURA E, MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS, Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6935 17 Revere PI., 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 


216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


703 Coren 3 Hall, New York Circle 1350 
MMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the otiesinatios of foreign accents 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 























and provincialisms: West Sist Street, 
N. Y. By appointment oaly. "Phone Schuyler 6837. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


ONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Waverly 2650 


HENRY F, SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading 


Choral Society. 
THE SITTIG TRIO xx0r4%;cR""° 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC, 


Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano’: and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 9520. 


MRS, FREDERIC H, SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the’ Vanini Method. 
Permanent Btudio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus $04 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS #24?" 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 East 34th St. Tel. Murray Hill 2444 


ANNA RUZENA SPROTTE 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 400-401 Blanchard Bldg. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


WILLIAM WYLIE, Tenor = 


OPERA—CONCBDRTS—ORATORIO 
280 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Phone, Madison Square 8827 
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“A LITTLE PRAYER FOR ME.” By Ken- 
nedy Russell. ‘‘Mother, My Own.’”’ By Ed- 
ward Richardson Caldwell. ‘‘When Swal- 
lows Fly Low.” By Wilfrid Sanderson. 
*‘‘*Teach Me to Do Thy WIill.”” By Vernon 
Eville. ‘Delhi.””. By Florence Parbury. 
(New York: Boosey & Co.) 


Here are new English ballads for those 
who are fond of the smoothly melodious 


and reliably euphonious path along which 
this established type never fails to lead 
its votaries. Kennedy Russell’s “A Little 
Prayer for Me” should please the ballad 
fan: it is direct and simple, and publish- 
ed in three keys. “Mother, My Own,” by 
Mr. Caldwell, is a vocally pleasing, melli- 
fluous, sentimental invocation (for high, 
medium and low voice) of a name which 
no commandment forbids our taking in 
vain. In “When Swallows Fly Low” (in 
two keys), Mr. Sanderson presents a 
taking waltz song, with a coloratura bit 
toward the climax. And Mr. Eville’s 
“Teach Me to Do Thy Will,” (for high, 
medium and low voice) is a straightfor- 
ward, well-sounding sacred song of ap- 
proved London pattern. “Delhi,” by Miss 
Parbury, is strange fruit from the mu- 
sical “pagoda-tree.” It is a species of 
piano one-step with an interpolated text 
in Hindustani for the benefit of the 
adept. The East Indian themes on which 
it is founded are calculated to offset any 
amount of propaganda for self-deter- 
mination in India. Our own mock-orien- 
tal productions of the same type seem 
preferable—if the word may be used in 
this connection. 
* * * 


“DREAMS.” By Frank H. Grey. 
G. Schirmer.) 


The American ballad is by now as 
established a thing in this country as its 


English cousin; and while Frank H. 
Grey may not, perhaps, be called its 
“prophet,” he is known as one of its lead- 
ing exponents. His “Dreams” is one of 
the best things he has done; smooth, 
graceful and ingratiating, and with that 
something in its closing theme that 
makes a song of the type. It is published 
for high and for low voice. ; 
ok * * 

“IN PRAISE OF LITTLE CHILDREN,” 
“Song of the Troubadour,’ “Deep in My 
Soul,’’ ‘““The Booted Hens,’”’ ‘“‘The Lady of 
My Delight,’’ ‘‘So We’ll Go No More a-Rov- 


Ing.’”?” By Bryceson Treharne. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


Bryceson Treharne has added another 
group of six songs—they are for high 
voice—to the numerous earlier ones he 


has written. In these, as in his other 
groups, the single songs are individual 
to a degree that allows wide latitude for 
choice and preference. “In Praise of 
Little Children” is one of the most clear 
and expressive of the set, with a har- 
monic development that tinges the mel- 
ody with tender solemnity. The “Trou- 
badour’s Song,” too, has the advantage 
of incisive directness and a rather taking 
lilt. Sung with clean-cut rhythmic pre- 
cision, it offers the dramatic tenor an 
effective recital bit. ‘Deep in My Soul,” 
of finer texture than its predecessor, is 
a dramatic bit in a more sombre and 
exalted strain, and makes real demands 
on the singer’s intelligence and interpre- 
tation. “The Booted Hens,” to a poem by 
Frank Carlin, is a delightful number, a 
most genial, stirring, vocally and pianis- 
tically effective handling of an Irish 
legend that is well worth the singer’s at- 
tention, because of its verve and the 
novelty of its story. “The Lady of My 
Delight” is one of those more elaborate 
melodies with a richly imbricate accom- 
paniment, in which Mr. Treharne likes 
to give himself free rein, beautiful in a 


(New York: 


florid and sensuous style. “So We’ll Go 
No More a-Roving,” whose initial mel- 
odic theme vaguely suggests one of the 
Rubinstein barcarolles, is a happy set- 
ting of Byron’s poem, a water-music 
piece with grace and distinction to rec- 
ommend it. These new songs by the 
Welsh composer show no falling off in 
spontaneity of idea or finish of workman- 
ship: they are worthy additions to the 
existing repertory of the art-song. 


* * * 


‘“MARY’S BABY,” “Dar’s a Star in de East.’’ 
Collected and Arranged by Natalie Curtis. 
(New York: Huntzinger & Dilworth.) 


Of these two old Negro Christmas 
songs, “Mary’s Baby,” for seven-part a 


cappella mixed chorus, is a delightfully 
quaint nativity song arranged from the 
singing of the Negroes of St. Helena’s 
Island, South Carolina; while “Dar’s a 
Star in de East,” six-part, after a‘theme 
sung by Blanton, is an interesting ex- 
ample of the constantly changing time 
characteristic of some spirituals. ‘ They 
have already been successfully presented 
by the Musical Art Society of New York; 
it is to be presumed that they will find 
the place they deserve on the programs 
of other mixed voice choral organizations. 


* * * 


“HOOK NORTON.” 
By Ernest Fowles. 
Rogers, Ltd.) 


These “Five Reminiscences” for piano 
by Mr. Fowles are not especially difficult 
to play. They call for an appreciation of 


subtle nuance, for the welding and blend- 
ing of keyboard tone, for poetic sym- 
pathy rather than a large technical 
equipment. The pieces are “Dewberries,” 
dedicated to the composer’s son, breath- 
ing a hint of some happy secret shared; 
“At the Rollright Stones,” a two-page 
lyric thought; “Between-Whiles,” with 
its occasional suggestion of a Chopin 
mazurka; the fresh, lilting “Field Flow- 
ers,” and the concluding “Compton Win- 
yates,” with its richly embroidered larga- 
mente themes in octaves and chords. 
They all testify to a definite quality of 
invention, and an instinctive feeling of 
pianism on the composer’s part. 


* * * 


Five Reminiscences. 
(London: Winthrop 


“FOUR CRUMBS FROM PEACOCK PIE,” 
‘Slower, Sweet June.’’ By Howard D. Mc- 
Kinney. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


The four happy little lyrics from 
Walter de la Mare’s “Peacock Pie” have 


prompted these four little songs of really 
exceptional imaginative and_ singable 
appeal by Mr. McKinney. They are in- 
scribed to Mabel Garrison, and in their 
tuneful invention and _ attractiveness, 
quite without exception—the page-long 
“An _ Introduction,” the tripping little 
“Hide and Seek,” the spirited “Cup- 
board” song, and the exquisite “The 
Little Old Cupid”—have distinct quali- 
ties of effect and interest which audi- 
ences as well as singers ought to be able 
to appreciate. 

“Slower, Sweet June,” by the same 
composer. is a love song, whose expres- 
sive melody gains by the rhythmic grace 
of its accompanimental background and 
the musical unity between tune and text. 


* * * 
“THE GOLDEN ROSE,” “Utopia,” “Magic.” 


By Wintter Watts. (New York: G. Schir- 
mer.) 


Wintter Watts is one of those fort- 
unate composers whose finished work sets 


a standard of quality that may well be 
In these new songs, the “Golden 


envied. 
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Rose” for instance, with the exception 
of its passionate allargando climax, a 
fragrantly light and delicate love song, 
he has conceived melodies of real beauty, 
departing from the everyday. As in his 
treatment of “Utopia,” Palgrave’s lovely 
poem, the melodic phrases are illumined 
and colored by the harmonic reflexes of 
the accompaniment with a poesy that 
leaves little to be desired. The text of 
“Magic” suggests a ballad lilt—yet, 
though the lilt is there in tune and in- 
strumental support, there is a spring- 
iness, and imaginative warmth that raise 
the song high above what the ballad- 
style usually implies. Songs of the type 
of these by Mr. Watts are American 
music’s best propaganda a? 


H. M. 
s @Ys 
“THE TRAVELING COMPANION.” Opera. 
By Charles Villiers Stanford, Op. 146. 


(London: Stainer & Bell, Ltd.) 


Here is a grand opera in four acts in 
English, the work of one of England’s 


ablest older composers, Sir Charles Stan- 
ford, to a libretto by Henry Newbolt. It 
is the second publication of the “‘Carnegie 
Collection of British Music,” the choice 
of the judges in 1919’s competition, and 
is a work that Great Britain may, indeed, 
be proud of. 

The score at hand is a reduction for 


“piano of the orchestral partitur and, as 


we have said in the past, is only a guide 
to the music,—as modern operas depend 
for their effect to a large extent on the 
orchestral dress which the composer 
gives his materials. Yet in the case of a 
composer who goes in for modernity no 
more than does Sir Charles this is only 
so to a degree. The composer of the 
“Trish” Symphony is no impressionist, 
and this music in “The Travelling Com- 
panion” deals with facts rather than 
fancies, as have his compositions in the 
past. 

There is much fine music in this score, 
music, to be sure, that is not as burning 
in its intensity or its emotional force as 
the greatest moments in Wagner’s music- 
dramas; but which, nevertheless, is music 
of fine quality and which deserves to be 
heard. The writing for the principals is 
admirable, as is the music assigned the 
chorus. Mr. Newbolt’s libretto is excel- 
lent and the symbolism of the story ought 
to make an appeal, when it is acted on 
the lyric stage. The libretto is founded 
on a tale by Hans Christian Andersen. 


*x* * * 


KEEPSAKE. By G. Francesco Malipiero. 
(London: J. & W. Chester.) 


This is a cycle of three songs, “Light,” 
“Song” and “Stream,” which this distin- 


guished contemporary Italian modernist 
has done to French poems by G. Jean- 
Aubry. Only a few weeks ago we listened 
to the superb Eva Gauthier sing 
“Stream” at one of her concerts in New 
York and enjoyed it tremendously. 

But the cycle is a better thing than is 
“Stream” by itself. One must go to the 
cycle and know it, grow into it, as it 
were, for it is music that at first may 
repel you a little. Signor Malipiero is 
after all no Leoncavallo, no spinner of 
lyric honeys; ke woos no ears with the 
succulent things with which operatic com- 
posers born in his country have captured 
the world for decades. No, this is seri- 
ous art that the present day Italians of 
absolute music brew. They wish it to 
stand or fall by its validity as art. Mali- 
piero dispenses with time indication, he 
writes ten measures in 4/4, then a 
measure in 2/4, one in 3/4, just as the 
music calls for it. And the remarkable 
thing that you will note is that it is 
quite apparent when one is reading the 
music. One does not need the time in- 
dicated in figures, as we have been accus- 
a to for so long; an old habit, that is 
all. 

There is perhaps a greater richness in 
“Song,” the second piece of the cycle; but 
there is no choosing which of the three 
is the finest. They belong to each other 
and in our opinion should only be heard 
when the cycle is given complete. The 
poems of M. Jean-Aubry are very lovely. 

A. W. K. 


* * * 


SONGS 


“Give Me the Love I Give to You,” ‘‘Won- 
derful Love of My Dreams.’ By H. Joseph 
Tandler. (New York: G. Schirmer.) ‘‘Courtin’ 
Liza Jane.’”’ By Mary M. Howard. ‘“Grand- 
ma’s Little Soldier Girl.’’ By Natalie Whit- 
ted Price. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 
“T’ll Love You Forever.’’ By Robert Hood 
Bowers. “With Sighs, Sweet Rose.’’ By 
Frank Seymour Hastings. ‘I Know a Little 
Fairy.”” By Charles Huerter. ‘Little Curly 
Head.’’ By Bernard Hamblen. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


FOR THE PIANO 


‘My Wish,” ‘“Story-Teller,’’ ‘‘Mountain 
Daisies,” “A Night in June,” ‘Vacation 
Time,” “Bagpipe.’”” By L. Leslie Loth. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


IDAHO MUSIC TEACHERS 
FORM STATE ASSOCIATION 





Society Plans to Make Campaign for 
Music Credits—Lucy Gates Scores 
in Recital 

BoIsE, IDAHO, Jan. 20.—The music 
teachers of this State have formed an 
organization, and the constitution of the 
newly formed organization has already 
been adopted on the model of the Wash- 
ington State Teachers’ Association, while 
plans relative to the granting of credits 
by the Board of Education have been un- 
dertaken. 

The organization was formed through 
the activities of Mrs. Pearl B. Allen 
spokesman of the Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation of Lewiston, and will shortly ne 
gotiate with the State Public Schoo 
Teachers’ Association and the State Com 
missioner of Education for the adoption 
of a definite system of credits. 

E. O. Bangs, dean of the music de- 
partment of the University of Idaho, was 
elected president, while Oliver C. Jones 
was elected vice-president at large. 

This city has for the past several 
weeks enjoyed good music, and without 
exception the crowd has been growing 
with each coming event. 

“The Messiah,” given two nights un- 
der the baton of Eugene A. Farner, con- 
ductor of the civie chorus, was considered 
by many to be the best yet given in 
this city. The soloists were members 
of the Salt Lake Quintet. 

Lucy Gates gave a song recital to a 
packed house on the evening of Jan. 9 
and won her audience in such a manner 
that she was forced to double her pro- 
gram. Charles L. Shepherd played ad- 
mirable accompaniments. 

The Boise Academy of Music opened 
recently under the directorship of Oliver 
C. Jones. O. C. J. 





Ethelynde Smith Warmly Welcomed in 
Her Williamsport, (Pa.) Recital 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., Jan. 31.—Ethel- 
ynde Smith, the soprano scored a bril- 
liant success in her recital given recently 
at Dickinson Seminary Chapel. She gave 
her program in a most artistic manner, 
displaying fine diction and interpretative 
ability, as well as a beautiful voice. She 
had numerous recalls and added five 
numbers. The faculty, students and 
many of the townspeople gave Miss 
Smith an enthusiastic reception. 





by EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
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; W ill Preserve and Cultivate 
the Music of the Colored Race 


American Syncopated Orchestra 
Arouses Widespread Popular 
Interest in Melodies of the 
Southland During Tour in the 
Far West—Will Marion Cook a 
Dominating Figure in the Or- 
ganization 
‘H1cAGO, Feb. 1.—It is scarcely half a 


ir since James R. Saville, the enter- 


sing manager of musical organiza- 

ns, took hold of the American Synco- 

ted Orchestra and singers. It was at 

time when the season had just about 

sed and Will Marion Cock, the con-- 

ctor and master mind of the organiza- 
tion, was undetermined on his future 
nublie course. Mr. Saville saved the 
situation by taking charge of the manage- 
ment and while Mr. Cook was abroad 
re-organized the band: and the singers 
and booked them extensively throughout 
the country, but particularly on the west- 
ern coast in.California, He came into 
Chicago last week and in glowing terms 
spoke not only of the work of the or- 
chestra and singers, but of the unani- 
mously cordial receptions which have been 
accorded to this organization throughout 
the far west. He spoke particularly of 

» number of concerts that he gave in 
San Francisco; there were three of these, 
always to capacity houses, the audiences 
averaging between four and seven thou- 
and persons. He also had to give three 
‘oneerts at Los Angeles at the Trinity 
Auditorium, and among other places 
that he visited with the orchestra and 
the singers were Oakland, Berkeley, 
where they played in the Greek Theater 
to 7000 persons; Fresno, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, San Louis 
Obispo, back to San Francisco, then an- 
other tournee through Palo Alto, San 
José, Sacramento and back to San Fran- 
cisco. At Sacramento, Will Marion Cook 
returned from Europe and assumed the 
conductorship of the company. Since 
then they have been heard at Winni- 
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Will Marion Cook, Noted Negro Com- 
poser and Conductor 


peg and surrounding cities, coming 
east to Wyoming, Oregon, Nevada, Texas, 
Utah, and other states. The remainder 
of the tour is to be spent in St. Paul, 
Minn., for one week, in Minneapolis, an- 
other week, and at Indianapolis, the sec- 
ond week in February. 

Recently the American Syncopated Or- 
chestra and Singers have been incor- 
porated under state laws. The first 
clause in the incorporation papers has 
for its intent and purpose a significant 
object. The incorporators plan to pre- 
serve the music of the colored race and 
also to cultivate and improve it both 
vocally and instrumentally. 

Will Marion Cook, who remains at the 
head of this body, is a well-known com- 
poser, some of whose songs and arrange- 
ments of Spirituals, have gained him 
country-wide celebrity. He is a gifted 
musician, magnetic personality, and a 
fine leader of men. The concerts have 
been received by the general public with 
unalloyed pleasure and enjoyment. 


Japanese Provide Subsidy for Scientific 
Research Into Oriental Music 


HAMAMATSU, JAPAN, Dec. 25.—The 
Keimei Kwai, an association established 
for the purpose of aiding worthy enter- 
prises in the field of invention, discovery 
and studies in Japan, has recently chosen 
as the first to be subsidized from among 
a dozen applications that of Mr. Tanabe 
for his “scientific researches into Ori- 
ental music.” An annual subsidy of 2,000 
yen will be extended him for three years. 
Mr. Tanabe has devoted his energy to 
the study of Oriental art, from Japanese 
music to Korean, Chinese and Indian. 
Oriental civilization, in the light of 
modern science, has already been recog- 
nized and thus has received a material 
encouragement. c.f. 


Plymouth Institute Choral Club of 
Brooklyn Presents Soloists 


A large audience attended the first 
Plymouth Institute Choral Club concert 
of this, its fifth season, Jan. 22. Con- 
ducted by Bruno Huhn, the Club did 
splendid work. The assisting artists were 
Nicola Thomas, violinist, Mabel Smith, 
soprano, and Clark Morrell, tenor. The 
soloists were heartily applauded. Alfred 
Boyce proved an accomplished accom- 
panist. | = 4 








Berta Reviére Signs with Annie 
Friedberg 


Berta Reviére, a young American mez- 
zo-soprano, who has given two New York 
recitals, has just signed a contract for a 
number of years with Annie Friedberg. 
Miss Reviere is, in spite of her French- 
sounding name, a full-fledged American, 
and has received all her musical training 
in this country. She will start under 
Miss Friedberg’s management on a short 
concert tour in the Spring and will sing 
during February and March in Rome, 
Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo, Albany and 
several New England towns. 





At his recital at Providence, R. I., on 
Jan. 14, Cecil Fanning sang Van- 
derpool’s song, “Then Speak,” a setting 
of one of the well-known baritone’s own 
poems. Mr. Fanning’s poems have been 
set to music by some of this country’s 
best known composers, among them Cad- 
man, Hendriks, Gertrude Ross, and 
others. 


CHARMING QUALITIES IN 
MURI SILBA’S PLAYING 


Youthful Polish Pianist Displays Facile 
Technique and Other Gifts in 
New York Recital 


Muri Silba, the youthful New York 
pianist, appeared in recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 28. The 
program, with the exception of Handel’s 
Variations in D Minor and Schumann’s 
Variations, Op. 1, was of a markedly 
“romantic” character. 

The outstanding feature of Miss 
Silba’s playing, is a facile and fluent 
technique. Speed means nothing to her 


and yet she never sacrificed clarity to 
mere speed. In the Mendelssohn Spin- 
ning Song, however, she did go too fast 
and made it a piéce de virtuosité so that 
the melodic warp of the number was lost, 
but the audience was impressed to the 
point of demanding a repetition. The 
Duetto was exceedingly well played. 

Miss Silba’s Chopin group seemed a 
trifle too highly colored and the pedalling 
might have been better. There was also 
too much revelling in nuances, but here 
again, her clean technique saved the 
group from palling upon the ear. 

The final group, ranging from Debussy 
through Moszkowski and Leschetizky to 
the Paganini-Liszt “Campanella” gave 
the pianist opportunity for technical as 
well as interpretative display. She caught 
the spirit of Debussy’s “La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin” very neatly and gave a 
brilliant performance of Moszkowski’s 
“The Juggler” also the noisy “Cam- 
panella.” 

Already this gifted artist has much 
to commend. It may seem trite to say 
that increasing maturity will bring in- 
creasing depth to her performances, but 
that is about the case. When she has 
deepened her insight, there is every rea- 
son to suppose that she will become emi- 
nent, perhaps even pre-eminent among 
the piano-playing confraternity. 

d J.A.H. 


John Hand Heard in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 29.—John Hand, 
tenor, recently gave the second concert of 
his Pacific Coast tour in the Seattle Au- 
ditorium. He was cordially received. 














“She is the 
Carreno.” 


greatest woman pianist since 
St. Louis Times, November 11, 1919 


“She is one of the world’s great artists.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer, December 9, 1919 


“Many times in the past she has given very re- 


ence.’ 


were Madame Olga 


“In addition to Ossip Gabrilowitsch ... 
Concerto for three pianos and orchestra) . 
Samaroff and Harold Bauer 


two of the world’s greatest pianists.” 


SAMAROFF 


Acclaimed Everywhere as Artist 
of First Rank During Most 
Successful Tour of Her Career 


“Played Liszt Concerto with fire that thrilled audi- 
' Evening Journal, November 4, 1919 


(Wilmington, Delaware.) 


(in Bach 
. there 





markable performances, but last evening Madame 
Samaroff far surpassed her former achieve- 
ments.” Washington Herald, January 9, 1920 


“Olga Samaroff, pianist, overwhelmed audience 
. . . reached the climax of a brilliant recital last eve- 
ning in her vital, rich and orchestra rendition of the 
piano transcription of Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries, 
the Hutcheson arrangement. The audience shouted 
for her return, a thing Washington seldom does. . 
seems to broaden her art at every hearing... 


in the front rank of pianists today.” 


Washington Evening Times, January 9, 1920 


“She is a pianist of the first rank. Her playing 
last evening was delightful, brought forth 
enthusiasm such as is seldom witnessed 
at a concert.” 

Washington Star, January 9, 1920 


“She rose to a thrilling climax.”’ 
Washington Post, January 9, 1920 


ARTHUR JUDSON, 1317 Pennsylvania Building, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | 


The Detroit Times, October 24, 1919 


“|. Milwaukee warmed to her as it rarely does at 
a Symphony Concert, demanding not one, but two en- 
cores after her superb rendition of the Liszt Concerto 
in A Major.’’ 


Milwaukee Sentinel, December 23, 1919 


“Madame Samaroff was again the soloist at the 
Friday afternoon Philharmonic yesterday afternoon, 
and gave quite as fine a performance of the A major 
Liszt Concerto as she did of the first one on Thursday 
night. She plays it with color, with brilliancy, with 
full realization of its possibilities, and she makes every 
movement vividly interesting.” 


New York Evening Post, January 17, 1920 


“She achieved a memorable and distinguished suc- 
cess.” (As soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. ) 


New York Morning Telegraph, January 17, 1920 


‘Madame Samaroff scored triumph by playing of 
Liszt Piano Concerto.” 


Columbus Despatch, November 23, 1919 


For Terms Address: 
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London Flooded With Chamber M usic 








New Ensembles Prove Their Mettle—Clarence Whitehill Earns a Hearty Welcome When He 
Reappears with the British Symphony — Lifting of Ban on Contemporary German 
Composers Replaces Korngold’s Name on Program 








London, Jan. 6, 1920 


O far as London is concerned, the New 

Year has opened with a flourish of 
chamber-music. Within its first week 
we have had two trios and a string quar- 
tet, giving in all four concerts, and of 
the three combinations, two are new. 
The string quartet is a team of ladies, 
well known in Liverpool and Manchester, 
but strangers to London. Their names 
are Edith Robinson, Gertrude Barker, 
Hilda Lindsay and Mary McCullagh. 
Their first program comprised Mozart, 
Franck and Balfour Gardiner. Their 
readings are more conscientious then im- 
pulsive. They are evidently experienced, 
and the ensemble is good, but there is 
not much subtlety in their tone grada- 
tions. 

The London Trio, consisting of Mme. 
Amina Goodwin, Mr. Louis Pecskai and 
Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, is an old estab- 
lished concern. During the war its com- 
position varied owing to the violinist’s 
being called up for military duty, but 


that is now an episode of the past. They 
are good players of the old school, hav- 
ing more in common with the now van- 
ished St. James. Hall, as it was in the 
days of the Joachim Committee, than 
with the musical tendencies of to-day. 
They occasionally venture into modern 
music, but they are invariably at their 
best in a classical program. On this oc- 
casion they played-trios by Schubert and 
Smetana, and Mme. Goodwin’ played 
some Mendelssohn and Schumann. The 
concert served to introduce Miss Muriel 


Brunskill, a young contralto of whom 
more will be heard, for she has a rich 
voice well produced. She has still to 
make herself at home on the platform, 
and her interpretation is as yet some- 
what ingenuous, but these are things 
which every novice has to learn. In 
other respects she has the material of a 
fine singer. 

The new trio dubs itself “Modern,” 
which is rather a dangerous proceeding 
because the répertoire of works for 
piano, violin and ’cello, which are enti- 
tled to that description, is a very limit- 
ed one. In fact, apart from that one 
great work by Maurice Ravel, I cannot 
recall any really important composition 
in this form reflecting the modern spirit. 
However, their first program proves 
that the word is to be taken with a cer- 


tain amount of latitude, for it drew 
mainly upon Brahms and_ Dvorak, 
whom we regard as classics. Between 


these came Frank Bridge’s Phantasy in 
C Minor, which obtained the first prize 
in the Cobbett competition of 1908. It 
is a brilliant work which has many 
friends in chamber music circles, but it 
dates from a time when Bridge was less 
attracted to modern ideas than he is now. 


The Modern Trio consists of Messrs. 
Melzak, violin; Mannucci, ’cello, and 
Krish, piano. All three have been heard 
individually before, but the ’cellist is the 
best known. He has a fine tone and 
plays with great distinction. In fact his 
excellence is a drawback to the trio, for 
he becomes the center of gravity, and as 
the tone of the violinist is not equal to 
his, the collective effect lacks brightness. 
But there was nothing wrong about 
either the precision of the playing or the 
ensemble, which showed conscientious 
preparation. 
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America’s Great Piano 


M 22 than any other American piano, 
the Chickering has preserved its in- 
Not only is it distinguished by 
its sympathetic and responsive tone qualities, 
but also by its intimate connection with the 
first days of American Musical History. 
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The studio at Leighton House is un- 
questionably one of the most attractive 
rooms in London for chamber music. 
Unfortunately, the great painter located 
himself in a retired spot which is some- 
what difficult of access, and the audiences 
that gather there are usually very small. 
On the other hand, as their presence 
denotes an unusual degree of interest, 
they are of the kind that musicians love, 
and many a great player will put in an 
appearance here for a profit whych he 
would scorn anywhere else. 


’Cellist Opens the Year 


The first concert of the season was 
given by Herbert Withers, one of our 
best ’cellists, who has been otherwise 
occupied during the war, and his wife, 
who is an excellent pianist. They intro- 
duced the second sonata by Guy Ropartz, 
a work which is worthy of its composer 
without being quite the equal of the first 
sonata, which is one of the best in the 
répertoire. They also played sonatas by 
Jean Huré and Frederick Delius, each in 
one movement. Helen Henschel, one of 
those rare women who, not being French, 
can nevertheless interpret the subtleties 
of French song, gave several examples of 
her skill. Like Jane Bathori, who is 
probably the greatest exponent of 
French song, she prefers to accompany 
herself on the piano, but thé result is not 
quite so satisfactory, for she has an agi- 
tated way of playing which sometimes 
affects the smoothness of her voice. 

There have also been several other 
musical side shows, but enough has been 
described to show an unusual degree of 
activity for this time of the year when 
formerly we could count upon another 
fortnight’s rest. Judging by the concert 
lists at the various halls, this may be 
taken as an indication that the season is 
going to be a crowded one. Yet the 
really important events do not appear 
to be very numerous. It looks as if we 
are going to have an avalanche. 


Whitehill’s Reappearance 
London, Jan. 2, 1920. 


From Christmas to New Year’s day 
our concerts have naturally been few in 
number, though not without interest. 
The promised appearance of Godowsky 
with the British Symphony Orchestra 
did not take place owing to his being de- 
layed on the high seas, but the Tchai- 
kovsky concerto was not removed from 
the program as Mark Hambourg hap- 
pened to be available to play it. There 
seemed to be some difference of opinion 
between him and Albert Coates as to the 
interpretation, but the conductor accom- 
modated himself to his task as accom- 
panist and the only audible effect was a 
kind of malaise which restrained the 
pianist’s usual exuberance. The new 
orchestra is shaping well and gave a 
good account of itself in Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

It was at this concert that Clarence 
Whitehill made a welcome reappearance 
in our midst, singing first. ““Wotan’s 
Farewell” from “The Valkyrie” and 
then a song group which included two 
of Yamada’s Japanese poems in the 


- original. 


The same afternoon, the London String 
Quartet gave us Sch6énberg’s Sextet, 
“Verklarte Nacht,” giving full value to 
the emotional intensity of the work. The 
composer’s style has undergone a radical 
change since this was written, and it is 
in no sense representative, but on hearing 
it again after a long interval, one can 
readily understand the sensation it made 
at its first hearing. It is post-Wagner- 
ism transferred to chamber-music, with 
all its characteristic excesses. At the 
same concert, Gervase Elwes. sang 
Vaughan-Williams’ beautiful song cycle, 
“On Wenlock Edge,” in which he has ap- 
peared so often that the work has be- 
come practically identified with him. 

On Tuesday Arthur Rubinstein gave 
his piano recital, and although the audi- 
ence did not fill the hall, the enthusiasm 
was greater than has greeted any pianist 
for a long time past. During the five years 
that have elapsed since he was last heard 
in London, he seems to have retained his 
extraordinary vigor, but shed the sensa- 
tionalism that used to mar some of his 
performances. As he is playing now, he 
fully deserves to rank among the great- 
est living pianists, 


For New Year’s Day, Sir Henry Wood 
arranged a Tchaikovsky concert -at 
Queen’s Hall. The program was on pop- 
ular lines. 


More German Music 


On looking through the programs I 
notice that the lead of the London String 
Quartet is being followed in the matter 
of the music of our late enemies. They 
are not reappearing in force, but their 
names are no longer tabooed. One of the 
first to turn up is that of Erich Korngold. 
An amuSing precaution is taken by the 
tenor, Mischa-Leon. In the program of 
his forthcoming recital there is a Ger- 
man group with examples by Weingart- 
ner and Strauss. In a communication 
to the press, he explains that this group 
will be placed at the end of the program 
for the convenience of those who would 
prefer to leave the hall. Could one be 
more obliging? 

An excellent new quarterly has made 
its appearance under the title Music and 
Letters. The first number contains an 
article by G. Bernard Shaw on Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, an essay by A. Clutton 
Brock, “On Listening to Music,” and 
various other interesting features. It 
is a very acceptable addition to our 
rather scant list of good musical period- 
icals, and those whom curiosity tempts 
to order a copy from London will not 
be disappointed with the contents. 

EDWIN EVANS. 





Toscha Seidel Plays with National 
Chorus in Toronto 


TORONTO, Jan. 28.—The National 
Chorus, Dr. Albert Ham, conductor, gave 
a concert in Massey Hall on Jan. 22 with 
Toscha Seidel, the Russian violinist, as 
soloist. The work of the chorus was 
highly commendable in every respect. 
Mr. Seidel was much _ ‘ 

éde Be 





Winners of Federation’s National Prizes 
Begin Tour of Country 


Edwin Hughes has received word from 
his pupil, Arthur Klein, that the tour 
arranged by the committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs for 
Klein and the two other young artists, 
Ruth Hutchinson, soprano, and Terry 
Ferrall, violinist, who won the national 
prizes at the biennial convention of the 
Federation in Peterboro, N. H., last sum- 
mer, has had a successful beginning in 
Chicago. A tour of over thirty concerts 
has been booked. 
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7 
| Hear Songs of Dagmar Rybner 


the meeting of the Fraternal As- 
tion of Musicians at Steinway Hall, 
York, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 27, 
eroups of songs by Dagmar de Cor- 
-ybner were sung by Mary Rourke, 
ino. The songs were “Swans,” “Te 
ent-il?,” “Au Piano,” “Slav Cradle 
” “Pastoral,” “In the Desert,’ “O 
of All Shiraz,” “A Cyprian 
an,” and “Chinoiserie,” and were re- 
| with favor. The composer, who 
ded at the piano, shared the ap- 
se with Miss Rourke. 


on 
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Mrs. Hammerstein 
Refuses $1,250,000 
For the Manhattan 





> In spite of the fact that real estate 
Ws nterests have been anxious to purchase 
ihe Manhattan Opera House property, 
Hit is not to be given over to commercial 
"uses. It was learned by Musical America 
"this week that a real estate firm recently 
‘fered Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein $950,- 
500 for the property, later increasing 
his offer to $1,250,000. 
\irs. Hammerstein, when seen by a 


Syepresentative of MusICAL AMERICA on 
fonday said she had no idea of disposing 
ff the opera house at any price what- 
ver. “I have made a contract for ten 
hears with Fortune Gallo,” she said, “and 
Wor that consideration if for no other, I 
vould not sell it. And in any case, I 
feel absolutely bound to carry out my 
Phusband’s plans. He was arranging to 
 yesume his grand opera activities at the 
/Manhattan when he died and it is my 


privilege as well as an obligation for me 
ito do as he would have done had he 


ved. . 
' It is understood that the firm desiring 
the property has acquired the land and 
Huilding of the Thirty-fourth Street 
‘erman Reformed Church next door, as 
well as the houses tehind it, facing upon 
hirty-fifth Street. The intention, it is 
aid, was to erect a six-story building 
overing the entire plot from Thirty- 
fourth to Thirty-fifth Streets, which the 
United States government would lease 
for a long period of years, to use as an 
ixiliary to the post office on Eighth 
\venue opposite the rear of the Penn- 
vivania depot. 





Olga Petrova, the actress, has written 
he words and music to a song, “The 
toad to Romany.” She is singing it with 
success at many of her appearances. It 
ias been published by M. Witmark & 


ons 





Magdeleine Brard, the youthful French 
jlanist, was recently heard in recital by 
1 large audience in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
liss Brard created a profound impres- 
10n, 


HEAR MOISEIWITSCH ~ 
IN TORONTO PROGRAM 


Pianist Appears in Joint Re- 
cital with Lenora Sparkes 
—Present Shlisky 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 1.—Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch, the Russian pianist, was intro- 
duced to Toronto on Jan. 29, at the an- 
nual concert of the Toronto Women’s 
Musical Club held at Massey Hall under 
the management of I. E. Suckling. As- 
sociated with him on the program was 
Lenora Sparkes, Metropolitan soprano. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s work appealed 
strongly to the representative audience 
that was present. His opening group 
consisted of numbers by Scarlatti, Bach 
and Rameau, in which he was well re- 
ceived. He was probably at his best, 
however, in his interpretation of Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Paganini, Brahms; 
Stravinsky’s Etude in F sharp and Palm- 
gren’s “Refrain de Berceau.” His final 
group included two Etudes and the Fifth 
Nocturne of Chopin and “Venezia e 
Napoli,” all of which were well inter- 
preted. 

Miss Sparkes offered a fine range of 
numbers with finish and expression. 
I'rench and English songs predominated 
in her offerings. She appealed especially 
to the audience with Musette’s song 
from “Boheme” which she sang ‘as her 
second encore. The accompanist was 
George Deming whose work proved most 
satisfactory. 

Josef Shlisky, tenor, appeared in 
Massey Hall in recital for the second 
time this season on Jan. 27 and delighted 
his audience with a splendid program. 
Three examples of Jewish sacred music 
were given and in these he was particu- 
larly effective. He seored well in Pur- 
cell’s “I Attempt from Love’s Sickness.” 
He presented two Puccini arias and a 
group of English songs; Max Gegna, 
’cellist, was the assisting artist and was 
well received. His Symphoniques Varia- 
tions, Boellmann, was especially appeal- 
ing. 

At the concert of the Catholic Order 
of Foresters this week, four well known 
local vocalists, Lambert Dusseau, J. 
Riley Hallman, Ruth Thom-Dusseau and 
Winifred Parker, were heard to good 
effect in solo and ensemble numbers, the 
big offerings being the “Lucia” Sextet 
arranged for a quartet and the Invoca- 
tion trio from “Faust.” Mrs. Angel 
Pemberton Cooper, violin, and Arthur 
Semple, flute, gave pleasing numbers. 

A brilliant program was presented by 
Mme. Zoe Cresser-Gaskins, a local pian- 
ist, at a recital in Foresters’ Hall on Jan. 
27, assisted by Mrs. A. H. C. Proctor, 
contralto. Mrs. Cresser-Gaskins’ pro- 
gram included a Chopin group, two 
Schumann numbers, Mendelssohn’s E 





Notes of the Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Jan. 31, 1920. 

STUDIO recital was given Friday 
evening by pupils of Ivan Benner, 
‘ollowing students taking part: 
‘ther Parker, Viola Luchtemeyer, Helen 
lcLean, Ruth Meyer, Richard Wolff and 
aura Keek Benner. 

Advanced piano and voice pupils of 
i nerican Conservatory, assisted by 
: i€ conservatory students’ orchestra, 
| ere heard in recital Saturday afternoon 

n Kimball hall. 

The Chieago Conservatory presented a 
‘of pupils in recital Friday even- 
‘fal the Auditorium Recital Hall. The 
‘ach rs represented were Clara Stenger 
‘ pa » and Rose Hummel, voice; Paul 


. “chenko and Mme. M. M. Hislop, piano, 
\d Joseph H. Chapek, violin. The ac- 
ynpaniments were played by Augusta 
Ph apek, Rose Hummel and Marline 


h 


‘serine Gordon Balmer, soprano, 
nato Colafemina, artist-pupils in 
ice department of the Chicago 
atory, gave the musical part of 
vram at the graduation exercises 
lass of 1920 of the Central Y. M. 
‘hursday evening. Mrs. Gertrude 
ip-Perkins, their teacher, fur- 
admirable accompaniments. 
‘olafemina, assisted by Mrs. Per- 
so appeared before the Woman’s 

Englewood on Jan. 26. 
‘tovram by students of Elias Day of 

] * lyceum Arts Conservatory was 


N BINDING 


given in Lyon & Healy hall Friday even- 
ing. 

The scholarship of $100 offered by the 
Phi Beta Sorority, Beta Chapter, was 
competed for Thursday and was won by 


Mrs. Walter Brahm, student of Alexan- 
der Raab, the gifted pianist. The 
Sorority restricted the scholarship this 
year to pianists, but next season it will 
be open to violinists as well. 

Burton Thatcher of the voice depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College, 
gave a recital in Grand Rapids, Jan. 11, 
and one at Rushville, Ill., two days later. 

Weldon Whitlock and Gaylord San- 
ford, students at the college, gave a 
recital at Clifton Forge, Va., last week. 

The concert given in the Ziegfeld 
Theater Saturday morning was pre- 
sented by the following pupils in the 
piano, vocal and violin departments of 


the college: Jennie Berhenke, Esther 
Essig, Mildred Fitzpatrick, Frances 


Fornes, Bertha Kribben, Gladys Welge, 
Ethel Elkins, Goldie Gross (the latter 
four pupils of Leon Sametini), Dorothy 
Rutherford, Antoinette Smyth Garnes, 
and Jane Anderson, student of Alexan- 
der Raab. 

Leon Sametini of the faculty gave a 
recital under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club at Joplin, Mo., 
Jan. 22. 

Felix Borowski, president of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, lectured on the life 
and work of Haydn in Ziegfeld Theater 
Saturday morning. 

M. A. MeL. 


Minor Prelude and Liszt’s arrangement 
of the “Pilgrims’” Chorus (Wagner). 
She showed a clear conception of the 
purpose of each composition and each 
offering was well received. Mrs. Proctor 
was in good voice and particularly effec- 
tive in Paladilhe’s “Psyche” which she 
sang in excellent style. 

The artists at the meeting of the 
Speranza Musical Club on Jan. 28, were 
Vera McClean, contralto, Helen Hunt, 
violinist, and Miss Simpkins. The ac- 
companists were Hope Morgan and Mrs. 
H. S. Hutcheson. 

Weds By 





Votichenko Will 
Introduce Newest 
Work in New York 


Photo by Arnold Genthe 


Sascha Votichenko, Russian Exponent 
of the Tympanum 


Sascha Votichenka has just returned 
from Washington where he gave a con- 
cert intime of ancient music at the resi- 
dence of Colonel Robert M. Thompson 
and his wife, Jan. 31, under the patron- 
age of Mrs. Lansing, Mrs. George Bakh- 
meteff, Mrs. Marshall Field, Baroness de 
Cartier de Marchienne, wife of the Bel- 
gium Ambassador; Mme. Sulzer, wife of 
the ambassador of Poland; Princess 
Ghika, Mrs. Borden Harriman, Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth and other women 
prominent in Washington society. 

Mr. Votichenko was assisted by’ Lydia 
Ferguson, who sang a group of songs 
entitled “Satires and Chansons popu- 
laires du XVIII Siecle” and Baroness de 
Markoff, who recently gave her first New 
York piano recital at AZolian Hall. Voti- 
chenko played a number of his own com- 
positions, which have recently been fea- 
tured by the Russian Symphony. 

The Russian Symphony, conducted by 
Modest Altschuler, will assist Votichenko 
in his next recital at AZolian Hall, New 
York, on Saturday evening, Feb. 14. One 
of the features on the program is Votich- 
enko’s “Song of the Chain,” which will 
be sung with the orchestra by the Rus- 
sian Cathedral Quartet of New York. 





Sternberg in Recital in Harrisburg 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 20.—Constantin 
Sternberg, pianist-composer and _ peda- 
gogue, gave a lecture-recital on Jan. 19 
in Fahnestock Hall, creating much en- 
thusiasm. Graceful readings were given 
of Chopin, Rameau, Schumann, Bergh, 
Hofmann, Karpoff and others. Mr. 
Sternberg created greatest enthusiasm 
by the reading of a group of his own 
works, including Impromptu in D Flat, 
Passepied, Caprice Hippique and his C 
Minor Etude. 





Ernest Briggs Travels for Philharmonic 


Ernest Briggs, who for the past two 
seasons has been booking the Paris Sym- 
phony, Saint Cecilia Symphony and other 
musical organizations, will be engaged in 
travel for the next six months in book- 
ing the next season’s Spring tour of 
seventy concerts for the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. From July to 
December Mr. Briggs will book the tour 
of the American Grand Opera Associa- 
tion’s production of ‘“Shawnewis” and 
“The Legend.” 





BALTIMORE HONORS 
HER OWN ARTISTS 


Municipal Symphony Concert, 
with Local Soloists, Draws 
Throng—Bauer Triumphs 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 1.—The fifth concert 
of the Baltimore Symphony, this after- 
noon at the Lyric, proved that the local 
musical organization continues to attract 
capacity audiences. Two local artists were 
—soloists, Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, 
and George F. Boyle, pianist, the latter 
being heard in his own attractive con- 
certo for piano. Such an occasion marks 
a distinct accomplishment for local mu- 
sical artists. That all available seats 
were sold within an hour after the open- 
ing of the box office, the people sub- 
mitting to exposure to secure tickets, 
shows beyond doubt that the local solo- 
ists have a large following with the Bal- 
timore public. Mr. Boyle’s concerto has 
been heard locally at other times, and 
to-day’s presentation, despite the fact 
that the composer-pianist has just passed 
through a siege of illness, made known 
new beauties in the interesting score. 
I'he melodic sway of the first movement, 
with its rich_ orchestral coloring, the 
poetic suggestion of the -middle mowe- 
ment and the rhythmic outlines, crisp 
and vital, of the last movement were a 
delight to hear. Mr. Boyle played the 
solo part with skill and with authoritative 
musicianship. After the concerto the 
audience enthusiastically recalled the 
pianist to the stage several times. 

Elizabeth Gutman was heard to fine 
advantage in Handel’s “Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leavé Me?” in which her sustained 
singing and broad style were much ad- 
mired. Her second number was a tradi- 
tional Jewish Chant, “Ani Hadal,” to 
which the orchestration had been sup- 
plied by Franz C. Bornschein. In this 
chant the singer imbued a lofty, spiritual 
element and read into the music a feel- 
ing of deepest devotion. Contrast was 
made with the operatic aria, from Mes- 
sager’s “Madame Chrysantheme”—the 
“Valse des Cigales,” which was given its 
first Baltimore performance. With this 
dramatic excerpt Mme. Gutman dis- 
played her artistic versatility of style, 
and at its conclusion the audience proved 
by the long and loud applause that our 
local soprano’s work was indeed thor- 
oughly enjoyed. Gustave Strube, the 
conductor, also added his interest to the 
program in the orchestration he has made 
of MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose.” The 
orchestra presented the Haydn C Major 
Symphony, the prelude to “Lohengrin” 
and Berlioz’s March from “Damnation of 
Faust.” 

Harold Bauer was the soloist at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music Jan. 30, 
playing before a large audience. His, 
program, of classic outline, was inter- 
preted with poetic imagination, and with 
abundant contrast of mood, style and dy- 
namic force. F.C. B. 


LOUIS KREIDLER ON TOUR 


Baritone Has Exciting Time Travelling 
to Selma, Ala. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—Louis Kreidler, the 
American baritone, had a curious experi- 
ence while on his last concert tour. He 
was traveling towards Selma, Ala., when 
a wild ride through raging floods de- 
terred him from reaching his destina- 
tion. There were heavy rains through 
both Mississippi and Alabama, and all 
the rivers were swollen so that naviga- 
tion was difficult. The baritone, however, 
while he reached McComb, Miss., in time 
and in good enough condition to give his 
recital, took time by the forelock and 
left immediately for Selma. While he 
rode with all speed possib!e, he was 
stranded after a forty-eight-hour ride 
twelve miles from the last-named place. 
He finally reached there and sang his 
concert with success. 

On his Southern tour Mr. Kreidlér 
used his own English translations for 
three of Grieg’s songs, and also appeared 
six times in oratorio concerts of the 
“Messiah.” His second Southern tour 
berins in March. 

Mr. Kreidler has long favored the 
North Shore as a residence, and is now 
erecting a home in Highland Park, III., 
where he will spend his summers. 

Harry Cu!lbertson, Mr. Kreidler’s man- 
ager, has booked a concert tour for him 
throughout the country. 
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Chicago, Jan. 30, 1920. 


HE final performance for the present 

season in this city by the Chicago 
Opera Association brought forth Ros- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville,” last Saturday 
evening with Florence Macbeth as 
Rosina, Rimini as Figaro, Schipa as Al- 
maviva, Trevisan as Dr. Bartolo, Co- 
treuil as Basilio, and Claessens, Defrére 
and Oliviero in the smaller réles. Miss 
Macbeth was given a rousing ovation— 
as was also Tita Schipa—and in the 
Lesson Scene, after much enthusiastic 
applause, sang “Annie Laurie!” This 
was only the signal for more applause 
and she had to respond again, this time, 
returning to the cadenza of her aria, 
which she repeated. Schipa’s Almaviva 
is a finished and artistic characteriza- 
tion, of superb vocal value. Trevisan, 
recovered from his recent illness, was ex- 
cellent as usual in his comedy rdle. 
Cotreuil was a funny Basilio and the 
opera went with snap under De Angelis’s 
direction. 


The Season in Review 


The late Cleofonte Campanini laid 
plans for the most ambitious season in 
his career. Three French novelties, five 
Italian, one Russian and one American, 
together with two ballets by American 
composers—seventeen revivals, all this 
in addition to the regular répertoire, 
was the announcement made previous to 
the opening of the season. Although his 
illness retarded the putting into execu- 
tion of these plans, and although his 
death threatened for a time to upset 
completely the schedules arranged by 
him, nevertheless the season just ended 


may be classed among the best as yet 
given by the Chicago Opera Association 
in its nine years of existence. 
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Joseph MacQueen in Portland ‘Orego- an audience happy and at home—should act as 
nian,’’ Jan. 16, 1920.—"*SOON DEMON- host, and a very human one. Estelle Gray told 
STRATED SHE IS VIOLIN STAR OF HIGH in a conversational way the story of the com- 
EXCELLENCE, WITH A TONE OF SPUN positions, many Were oddities by French writers 
GOLD AND A TECHNIC THAT DAZZLES.”’ of descriptive Music ‘made a great hit.’ She 
“With a speaking voice like a_ silver bell, can play the classics with fine technic and 
Estelle Gray, American violinist, quite a slip beautiful tone. Mr. Lhevinne proved himself 
of a pretty girl, was charming, she spoke in a a brilliant pianist, who brings out a singing 
far reaching, sweetly-toned voice of charm tone. His playing is decidedly poetic.’’ 
She won as an interpreter of the classics.’’ F om se . 
“Lhevinne is a young piano star—A genius for Aileen Brong in ‘Telegram ,, Jan, 16, 
portraying soft poetic effects and as suddenly 1920. A concert that is ‘different’-—-The ad- 
changing to furious, roaring tornadoes. He vance notices spoke truly. ‘Estelle Gray—in- 
won warm applause. : Own music shows teresting story teller, THBY TAKE AWAY 
rugged, solid imagination and much _ tonal ALL FORMALITY FROM THE CONCERT 
he ong PLATFORM, and taking the audience into their 

: confidence, ‘play the things that we like.’ That 
J. L. Wallin in ‘‘Journal,’’ Jan. 16, 1920. the audience liked them also, was attested to 
‘‘The Gray-Lhevinne story-musie concert given by the hearty applause. he petite violinist 
under the auspices of the City at the Audi- has a sure, firm tone, and technic—given with 
torium, Thursday night—-outstanding feature—- an ease that, seemingly took no consideration 


simplicity, both artists agreeing that to make 


SHE LUSTING ISHED 


“Different 


NEEDLESS TO SAY THE CITY OF PORTLAND HAS ASKED FOR A RETURN 
OF THE GRAY-LHEVINNES ; 


The Italian novelty, Marinuzzi’s “Jac- 
querie,” had to be postponed until next 
season, sharing defeat with Erlanger’s 
“Aphrodite” (one of the new French 
works) and “The Love for Three 
Oranges,” the Russian novelty. Nearly 
all the revivals were given as promised 
and the regular répertoire saw most of 
the works mentioned put on the stage. 
The accomplishment of all this work 
was due not only to the carefully laid 
plans of the late Maestro Campanini, 
but to the untiring energy and ability 
of Herbert M. Johnson, the business 
comptroller of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, as well. He bravely stepped 
into the breach and_ unswervingly 
worked for the fulfillment of all promises 
made to the public by the deceased gen- 
eral director. 

The interest of the répertoire was 
shared with that shown in a good many 
newcomers among the artists. Evelyn 
Herbert, the young American soprano, 
created a favorable impression. Tita 
Schipa among the tenors lived up to all 
the promises made in his behalf and 
Edward Johnson made good in a sensa- 
tional way. Carlo Galeffi proved a great 
baritone, while Edouard Cotreuil, the 
French basso who was hailed as an im- 
portant addition to the French wing of 
the company, came up to all expecta- 
tions. Among the conductors, Gino 
Marinuzzi more than fulfilled the pre- 
dictions made for him. The _ season 
brought forth unexpectedly a new 
American conductor in the person of 
Alexander Smallens, whose operatic 
baptism as conductor of “Rip Van 
Winkle” won him an immediate success. 

The ballet, entrusted to Andreas Pav- 
ley and Serge Oukrainsky, was one of 
the most picturesque of the past operatic 
season. Among the old favorites, Gar- 
den, Galli-Curci, Raisa, Gall, Miura, 
Macbeth, Bonci, Dolci, O’Sullivan, War- 
nery, Baklanoff, Maguenat, Dufranne, 
Rimini, Ruffo, Van Gordon, Pavloska, 
Claessens, Lazzari, Trevisan, Huber- 
deau, gained new laurels by their imper- 
sonations of rdles new and old. 

The assurance by Harold F. McCor- 
mick that the opera’s existence is certain 
for another two years, in which time it 
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of the difficulties.’’ 





is expected that the public spirit of Chi- 
cago will be sufficiently aroused to make 
of the Chicago Opera Association a per- 
manent institution, gives to the future 
of opera in Chicago a brilliant outlook 
since this year’s public support demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that Chicago ap- 
preciates its opera and is willing to go 
to great length in bestowing its approval 
upon it. 

The coming into existence of “The 
Friends of Opera,” an’ organization 
credited with the sole purpose in view 
of helping the management of the Asso- 
ciation arouse public enthusiasm, is but 
one of the many signs indicating Chi- 
cago’s aroused pride. 

Another remarkable feature of the sea- 
son just past is the fact that despite the 
enormousness of the répertoire, despite 
the epidemic and all other impediments, 
but very few sudden changes of perform- 
ances were found necessary. The pre- 
liminary tour was one road of glory for 
the artists and the company and the 
post-season tour looms out as one of the 
most successful in the history of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. 

Despite the many rumors as to the suc- 
cessor to Cleofonte Campanini, it may 
positively be stated that no action as yet 
has been taken and no action in this re- 
spect is contemplated until the close of 
the season. Whatever the plans of the 
boatd of directors may be, they are 
guarded with the utmost secrecy. What- 
ever reports leak out in public print may 
be branded with certainty as founded 
upon mere speculation. 

The artists of the Chicago Opera, with 
the exception of Yvonne Gall and Titta 
Ruffo, left Chicago Saturday night at 
midnight for New York. Mme. Gall and 
Ruffo were delayed because they were 
scheduled for a joint recital at the Audi- 
torium Sunday afternoon, which was to 
be the final note in the successful ten 
weeks’ season of opera. They gave the 
recital and the program, vocally and ar- 
tistically, was all that could be desired. 
The most interesting part in the pro- 
gram, however, was not billed. After all, 
perhaps the blame for an exceptionally 
fine display of temperament on the part 
of the artists is to be placed on Mr. 
Ruffo’s accompanist. He evidently for- 
got the last and most important phrase 
in the “Prologue,” “Ring Up the Cur- 
tain,” or else had a premonition of 
trouble descending, and decided not to 
raise the curtain. At any rate, Mr. 
Ruffo called him back to the stage. Then, 
apparently to make up for the disap- 
pointment on faces of those who know 
what he can do with the finale of the 
Prologue, Ruffo put over his big note 
with even more sustained power than 
usual. Then the audience settled back 
to enjoy the rest of the program, the 
duet from “Don Giovanni,” but there 
was no “rest” as far as they were per- 
mitted to hear. Things were coming fast 
and furious behind the “drop.” France 
and Italy were in the throes of battle. 
“Eet shall be in Frangais,” said Yvonne 
Gall. “Never,” shouted back Ruffo. 
“Vive l’Italia” And there were a lot of 


‘other things said that those who find ex- 


pression only in English could not fully 
appreciate. Then a gentle person sidled 
from the wings and in a meek voice an- 
nounced that there would be no last num- 
ber on the program. 

Pablo Casals, the famous Spanish 
’cellist, came to Kimball Hall Sunday 
afternoon in recital, his first appearance 
in Chicago in nearly two years. He 
chose for his principal number the Lalo 
Concerto in D. On his program also was 
the Beethoven Variations on a Theme by 
Mozart. The theater was well filled and 
Mr. Casals was recalled several times. 

On the same afternoon, in Orchestra 
Hall, Mischa Elman was playing to a 


large and exceptionally appreciative audi- 
ence. The Nardini-Nachez Concerto in 
A opened his program, followed by Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole.” Sarasate’s 
“Ziegeunerweisen” was the last number 
listed, but Mr. Elman was forced to re 
turn and play extras many times. 

Moses Boguslawski, pianist, gave a re. 
cital in Kimball Hall Monday evening 
Among the numbers on his program was 
the Brahms “Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini,” an Etude by Rubinstein and 
Schumann’s “Papillons.” 

Tuesday evening the French organist 
Joseph Bonnet, made his reappearance: 
in Chicago and fully demonstrated tha: 
he is one of the greatest, if not th 
greatest, exponents of organ music of 
the day. He made the Bach G Mino; 
Fantasy and Fugue and the Mendelssoh», 
D Minor Sonata sound like new works, 


He has the very great gift of taking « sg 
fully standardized work and transfigur. § 
ing it in performance so that it sounds § 
fresher and more vigorous, more full of § 


blood and vitality than one would have 
thought possible. 


Hear New Students’ Orchestra 


The Civic Music Student Orchestra, a 
new organization, came into existence 
Tuesday afternoon on the stage of Or. 
chestra Hall. It was called together for 
the first time then, and began its career 
with a rehearsal. under the batons of 
Frederick Stock and Eric DeLamarter, 
the conductor and assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony. 

The name of the newly formed body 
describes it accurately. It is an orches. 
tra of students, operating under the au. 
spices of the Civic Music Association 
Plans for its creation were formulated 
and given publicity several weeks ago, 
and the news brought out something like 
300 applicants for places in the ranks. 
Out of this number about seventy-five 
were selected, who began their work 
Tuesday. As was to be expected, there 
was an overflow of applications among 
the commonly played instruments and a 
dearth in the others. The orchestra, 
however, managed to resolve itself into 
a fully equipped body, with the excep- 
tion of bassoons, and it needs some. 
There are places for at least two and 
perhaps three or four bassoon players, 
with no obligations except the desire to 
attend rehearsals and learn the réper- 
toire. There is even the payment of a 
small honorarium for such attendance. 

In this connection word came from the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra that Con- 
ductor Stock was offering two scholar- 
ships of three years each for the study 
of the oboe with Alfred Barthel, the first 
oboe of the orchestra; and that Assistant 
Conductor DeLamarter offered three 
similar scholarships for the bassoon with 
Walter Guetter, the orchestra’s first bas- 
soon. Preference is to be given candi- 
dates between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty, and to piano students who may 
desire to learn these instruments because 
of their background of musical training. 

This year’s winners of prizes awarded 
young American artists by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs had a chance 
yesterday to justify the opinion of their 
judges. <A concert for this sole purpose 
was arranged for them under the au: 
spices of the federation at Kimball Hall. 
Ruth Hutchinson, soprano; Terry Ferrell, 
violinist, and Arthur Klein, pianist, were 
the artists, and they played for the mos! 
part the numbers with which they wo! 
their awards. 

Vera Kaplun Aronson pianist, and 3 
member of the faculty of the Chicago Mv- 
sical College, gave a recital in Ziegfell 
Theater Wednesday morning. 


[Continued on page 51] 
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The male chorus of Swift & Company 
’ seventy-five voices, gave its twenty- 
th concert Thursday evening in St. 
imes M. E. Church. The program was 
der the auspices of the Epworth 
eague. The chorus is directed by D. A. 


ippinger. The soloists were G. E, 
rueger, T. R. Williams and G. F. Ford, 
ith Adalbert Huguelet as accompanist. 

By making its initial appearance at 
imball Hall Thursday night, the Chicago 
VYoman’s Chorus, a recently formed or- 
anization, dedicated itself to the task of 
iving public utterance to music written 
xr female voices. The program was 
aried by the appearance of several solo- 
sts. Olive June Lacey, soprano, and 
\lina Hager, contralto, made separate 
solo apparances, and then combined 
voices in the obbligato sections of Deems 
laylor’s “A Fond Kiss.” Harold Ayres 
played a group of compositions for the 
iolin. . 


The regular popular concert by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra was given 
Thursday evening in Orchestra Hall. 
The concert began with Thomas’ “Ray- 
mond” Overture and continued with the 
Goldmark symphony, “A Rustic Wed- 
ding.” 

Richard Czerwonky, the gifted violin- 
ist, has just returned from a successful 
three weeks’ tour in South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa. While on 
tour Mr. Czerwonky appeared in St. Paul 
before the Schubert Club and in Roches- 
ter, Minn., on these two occasions in 
conjunction with Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, 
and Moses Boguslawski, pianist, the 
three artists forming what is known as 
the ASolienne Trio. 

Theodore Sturkow-Ryder returned to 
Chicago yesterday after giving concerts 
in Fulton and Jefferson City, Mo., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Columbia, Mo. 

Ralph Leo was soloist at the Twilight 
Musicale in the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Sunday afternoon. 


Theo Amsbury, pupil of the gifted 














pianist, Heniot Levy, gave a recital in 
Kimball Hall Saturday afternoon and her 
work reflected much credit upon her 
teacher. Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in G 
Minor, Brahms’ Capriccio and _ Inter- 
mezzo, and Schumann-Liszt’s “Dedica- 
tion” and “Spring Night” were some of 
the numbers she played. Miss Amsbury 
was assisted by Samuel Frankel, vio- 
linist. 

Arthur Kraft, the young tenor, re- 
turned to Chicago after a concert tour 
through Illinois and Wisconsin, and on 
short notice replaced Theo Karle as 
tenor soloist with the Apollo Club in Or- 
chestra Hall, and did extremely well, 
singing with excellent voice, projecting 
the words clearly and putting much dig- 
nity of expression into the music. 

Carlo Galeffi, baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Association, who has been ill with 
the influenza in Chicago for the past 
week, has recovered and left Chicago 
Jan. 31 for New York, where he will re- 
sume his work with the organization. 

MARGIE MCLEop. 





PHILADELPHIA HAILS 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Stokowski Offers Herbert and 
Gilbert Compositions — 
Conductor Is Soloist 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1—Mr. Stokow- 
ki himself was the virtuoso in the de- 
lightful pair of Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts given at the Academy of Music 
last week. 

Saturday night and Friday afternoon’s 
program was, in several ways, a model 
of artistic balance and catholicity of 
taste. Somewhat surprising to the aver- 
age concert patron was the presentation 


of the prelude to the third act of Victor 
llerbert’s “Natoma.” For an opera which 
mightily stirred local musical circles in 
1911, Mr. Herbert’s ambitious work 
seems to have suffered from more than 
its share of indifference. If “Natoma” 
s not an undiluted masterpiece it is at 
cast vastly superior as American grand 
opera to Parker’s “Mona,” Converse’s 
“The Pipe of Desire,’”’ De Koven’s “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” and Mr. Herbert’s 
second try on a smaller scale, “‘Made- 
cine.” Joseph D. Redding damaged the 
veneral effect of ‘““Natoma” greatly with 
«» erude and foolish libretto, the card- 
board heroes and villains and an In- 
dian maiden sillier than anything in 
(Cooper. But Mr. Herbert wrought his 
musical texture conscientiously, with 
taste and with considerable inspiration. 
The third act introduction is one of the 
\orthiest passages in the tuneful score, 
written with a firm appreciation of in- 
s'rumental effects and no little feeling 
for “atmosphere.” The quality of this 
cerpt bears resemblances to the grace- 
ful (but not transcendentally important) 
vreludes of Wolf Ferrari in “The Jewels 
0! the Madonna.” The coloring, while 
‘| may owe something to Dvorak in “The 
New World,” has distinctly Herbertian 
‘uches especially in the ’cello assign- 
‘nts. It was both worth while and dis- 
ning for Mr. Stokowski to revive the 
‘ce. He gave it an admirable reading, 
te as considerate as that disclosed by 
painstaking Campanini at the world 
‘miére in this city. 
if proof of Mr. Herbert’s natural fund 
inspiration were wanted it was to be 
ind in the contrast afforded by Henry 
Gilbert’s “Symphonic Prologue to the 
gedy of Synge’s ‘Riders to the Sea,’” 
ich was Mr. Stokowski’s second offer- 
Here, at any rate, there was no 
‘k of artistic incentive in the theme for 
‘> original one-act Irish play is a gem 
0’ its genre. The composer suggested 
(+ gloom of the drama but hardly 
ched its poignant spiritual heights, its 
© vated and noble pathos. The Celtic 
' vor—such as we conceive it to be—is 
sed in this score which has academic 
(nity and  polyphonic—resourceful- 
ss, but is, to put it plainly, dull. 
'ributes to the incontestable musical 
rarchs followed. Mr. Stokowski sub- 
‘ted an uncommonly charming inter- 
tation of the sunny Eighth Symphony 
© Beethoven and then captivated the 
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hungry Wagnerians with an exquisite, 
never oOver-sentimentalized production oi: 
the “Siegfried Idyll” and an ecstatic 
proclamation of the ‘“Meistersinger”’ 
Overture. There was a note of genuine 
rapture in the final applause. The local 
appetite for Wagner is unmistakable. 


SAMOILOFF GIVES RECEPTION 





Honor Fokines and De Segurola at Studio 
Gathering 


Lazar S. Samoiloff entertained on Sun- 
day arternoon, Jan. zd, in his studios at 
Carnegie Hail, New York, in honor of 
Mme. vera F'okine and M. Michei f'okine, 
the Kussian dancers, and Andres De 
Segurola, basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Receiving with Mr. 
Samoilott and the guests of honor were 
Mrs. Samoiloff, Mrs. Arnold Volpe and 
little Zepha Samoiloff, dressed in a quaint 
colonial costume. During the afternoon 
Constantin bouketoff, baritone, an artist 
pupil of Mr. Samoiloff, sang the Pro- 
,sogue trom “Pagliacci,” and a Serenade 
by Napravnik, winning the applause of 
tne distinguished audience. Lazar 5S. 
Weiner was at the piano. 

Among the guests were Italo Monte- 
mezzi, the distinguished Italian com- 
poser of “The Love of Three Kings,” 
Kamon Blanchart, of the Boston Opera 
Company; Gernandi Carpi, of the Metro- 
politan; Mme. Marguerite Volavy, pian- 
ist; Yvonne Lumley, Arnold Volpe, Wal- 
ter Golde, Mme. Maria Winetzkaya, 
Elizabeth Bajanoff, soprano of the Petro- 
grad Opera Company; Sigmund Spaeth, 
Katherine Lane, -Mana-Zucca, Max 
Rosen, Nathalie and Victoria Boshko, 
Adolph Bolm, Max Jacobs, Mme. Sara 
Sokolsky-Freid, Sergei Klibansky, Phil- 
lip Gordon, George Reimherr, Emanuel 
Balaban, Martha Atwood, Mrs. Alma 
Clayburgh, Mrs. Elfrida Helmuth, Mrs. 
William Cowen, Mrs. Rose, Ossip Dy- 
mow, P. A. Tirindelli, Loisa Patterson 
Wessitch, Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Guard, Dr. and Mrs. Seymour Oppen- 
heimer, Mr. and Mrs. Milton Goldsmith, 
Fitzhugh W. Haensel, M. H. Hanson, S. 
Hurok, Spiro Rossolimo, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Max Liebling, A. Baron, Mischa 
Applebaum, Eliot Sarasohn, Dr. H. N. 
Spade, Dr. S. Posner, Mme. Grevor, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Bernard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Iouis W. Fehr, Mrs. Harry Content, 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. William J. 
Gaynor, Mrs. H. Frank, Mrs. J. Stein- 
hardt, Mrs. Helen Fountain, Mrs. J. 
Harrison-Irwine, Mr. and Mrs. Zaveleff, 
Mrs. Nelle Richmond Eberhart, Mrs. 
Nellie R. Hambur, Mme. Henri Loube- 
que, Mrs. Arthur Lipper and Dorothy 
Lipper, Mrs. Joseph Eisenberg, Ben 
Barondess, Louis A. Sable, Rudolf 
Bauerkeller, Madeline Mendoza, I. W. 
Riesberg, Helen Benson, Helen Mil‘er, 
Mrs. Hallor and Ethel Hallor, Miss Alma 
Roop. Elta Farrier, Mrs. E. Moore, Elsa 
May Wulp, Tashi Komori, J. G. Andrews, 
and many others. 





Chorus for Motion Picture Theater 


An innovation at the Rialto Theater is 
the chorus recently engaged as a perma- 
nent asset by Hugo Riesenfeld. The or- 
ganization will include twenty mixed 
voices and will be heard in entre-act 
numbers as well as accompanying pic- 
tures. Josiah Zuro, conductor of the 
School of Opera, will direct the chorus. 


MABEL CORLEW SMITH 
IN CHARMING RECITAL 


Soprano Gives First New York 
Program at Aeolian Hall 
with Marked Success 


Mabel Corlew Smith, a soprano well 
known in the Middle West, and greeted 
with considerable acclaim at the last 
Lockport Festival, gave her first New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, on Jan. 30. 
A program of nice discrimination gave 
her opportunity to display vocal qualifi- 
cations, which though not spectacular 








Mabel Corlew Smith, Soprano. 


are constantly refreshing and of tremen- 
dous charm. Possessing a voice light 
in coloring, Mrs. Smith has the consum- 
mate taste never to attempt the blatant, 
never to resort to the ultra-dramatic, 
but to pursue her path gracefully among 
fainter-hued works which she offers with 
surpassing delicacy. 

Of her vocal material Mrs. Smith makes 
admirable use; here one finds no artistic 
waste and a fine concentration of effort, 
besides which she possesses a distinctive 
style and presence, and a poise which 
bespeaks artistic assurance. 

In her opening group, Meyerbeer’s 
“Roberto O tu che adoro” seemed less 
her own than did the “Per La Gloria 
d’Adoravi” of Buononcini, Thomé’s 
“Veille Chanson” and Handel’s “Oh 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” num- 
bers which require a vocal serenity to 
which her style is admirably fitted. A 
French group which followed offered 
Hahn’s “Les Etoiles,” Weckerlin’s Mig- 
nonette, Godard’s “Reveillez . Vous,” 
Tremisot’s “Nuit d’Eté” and Georges’ 
“Hymn au Soleil.” 

To her English group Mrs. Smith con- 
signed third place on the program. Les- 
ter’s “Death of the Nightingale,” Gil- 
berté’s Minuet “La Phyllis,” “Loneliness” 
in manuscript by Sturkow-Rider, “A 
Summer Romance” by Hastings, and 


Fisher’s “I Heard a Cry” were given 
with purity of mood and unassailable dic- 
tion. A lovely final group included “Over 
the Steppe” by Gretchaninoff, “By the 
Window” of Tchaikovsky, “The Swan” by 
Grieg, Franz’s “My Sweetheart Now So 
Far Away,” and Henschel’s ‘Morning 
Hymn.” Mrs. Smith’s work, although 
not of brilliant color, is to be welcomed 
for its encompassing taste and charm, 
and as an admirable exhibition in the use 
of vocal material. 

A large audience zreeted Mrs. Smith 
with much acclaim, and applauded alse 
the admirable work of Coenraad V. Bos, 
the accompanist. F. R. G. 


LEJA DE TORINOFF MAKES 
DEBUT IN THIS COUNTRY 








Opera Soprano Presents Program of 
Lieder at Her Initial 
Appearance 


Almost a program of ante-bellum days 
was that which served to introduce to 
New York Baroness Leja de Torinoff, a 
soprano from Petrograd, where she was 
a member of the Imperial Opera. Her 
recital, given Tuesday evening, Jan. 27, 
in Carnegie Hall, brought back standard 
numbers by Wolf, Brahms, Wagner, and 
Schubert, as well as Mozart and Grieg. 
The German songs, however, were all 
given in English. There were also groups 
of Russian and American numbers. 

The Wagner songs were “In a Con- 
servatory,” “Tears,” and “Dreams.” 
Brahms _was_ represented by “True 
Love,” Wolf by “Weyla’s Song,” and 
Schubert by “Restless Love.” Other 
Brahms and Schubert numbers on the 
program as originally announced were 
omitted. Grieg’s “Song of Hope” and 
the aria, “Dove Sono” from Mozart’s “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” were other works fa- 
miliar on the programs of other days. 

The singer, a woman of very pretty 
figure¥ disclosed a voice of pleasing qual- 
ity, combined with some grace of style 
and a fair measure of interpretative 
gifts. Her English, while in the main 
quite understandable, played her a num- 
ber of curious tricks. Vocally, the best 
of her numbers were two by Rachmani- 
noff, “The Soldier’s Bride,” and “The 
Floods of Spring,” sung in Russian; 
“Les Cloches,” by Debussy, and “Arri- 
ete” by Vidal, in French, and the fascin- 
ating little “Marching Song” by Paul 
Eisler, her very able accompanist, which 
had to be repeated. She was less fortu- 
nate in the severer German numbers, 
for which she lacked requisite qualities 
of voice and style. 

Mischa Applebaum occupied an inter- 
mission with an address opposing capital 
punishment, the concert having been 
g°ven under the auspices of the Humani- 
tarian League. ©. Fy, 





John W. Nichols’s Vassar Pupils to Give 
Monthly Concerts at College 


Students of the vocal department of 
Vassar College under the direction of 
John W. Nichols, New York tenor and 
vocal coach, are organizing a club for 
the purpose of giving monthly concerts 
at the college and also providing an in- 
centive through practical public appear- 
ances for a speedier artistic development. 
The first meeting of the new club will 
be held Feb. 4 when officers for the club 
will be elected and future plans discussed. 
An operetta with action, costumes and 
scenery is one of the possibilities of the 
near future and several novelties are 
now under consideration. 





Wadler Wins Success in Hillsboro, Tex. 


HILLsBoro, TEx., Jan. 21.—Mayo Wad- 
ler, the gifted American violinist, who 
has been winning successes on tour with 
Mme. Tettrazzini this season, gave an 
admirable recital for the MacDowell 
Club on Monday evening, Jan. 19, taking 
the place of the late Maud Powell on 
two days’ notice. Mr. Wadler was heard 
in a program including Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s Ballade, Carl Busch’s “Indian Leg- 
end”, and Smetana’s “My Native Land,” 
and shorter compositions by Kiizdé, Cecil 
Burleigh and Schubert-Wilhelmj, and 
had an enthusiastic reception. He closed 
the program with a brilliant perform- 
ance of Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 





Assisting him at the piano was Pietro 


Cimara, accompanist of the Tetrazzini 
tour, who also was heard in a group of 
solo pieces by Sgambati. 


Ruth Ray to Appear with Stock Forces 


tuth Ray, the young American violin- 
ist, has been engaged to appear as solo- 
ist with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra under the baton of Frederick Stock 
at the orchestra’s pair of concerts on 
Feb. 13 and 14. 
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Boston Symphony’s First Young People’s Concert 
Delights Great Gathering of School Children 


Orchestra’s Innovation Proves Decisive Success—Twelfth Regular Concert Brings Kreisler as 
Soloist—Recitals and Joint Recitals Add Interest to Week in the “Hub”—Praise for 


Rudolph Reuter 











OSTON, Jan. 31.—Two thousand six 

hundred school children heard the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra this week 
when the orchestra for the first time in 
its history gave a “Young People’s Con- 
cert.” Tickets were offered to the schools 
in advance of a public sale, but the latter 
never came about, because long before 
the time set for it the management had 
received enough orders for seats to fill 
the hall for two concerts. In response 
to this demand a second concert will be 
given on Fed. 26. Thursday afternoon 
found Symphony Hall filited with an 
eager and expectant audience, which pre- 
sented a gay and unusual sight to the 
few elders who were admitted only as 
escorts. 

Programs for concerts of this nature 
are still in the experimental stage. For 
his first program Mr. Monteux decided 
on Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, and 
four numbers from Delibes’ “Sylvia.” If 
the young audience presented an appear- 
ance noticeably different from a grown- 
up assemblage its behavior was in many 


respects amusingly similar. For ex- 
ample, the youngsters all “fel’ for 
Delibes’ ever-popular “Pizzicato,’”’ and 


they took evident pleasure in watching 
the expressive gestures of the kettle- 
drummer. Some of the young ladies 
found the music a stimulus to conversa- 
tion, as do their mothers and older sis- 
ters, and there were numerous hats put 
on as soon as the forte of the final num- 
ber gave a hint of the close. On the 
whole, however, the keenly alert and com- 
pletely absorbed faces were in _ far 
greater proportion, far greater, in fact, 
than they are at a regular symphony 
concert. 

lt seemed that the chi:dren understood 
the music as well as could be expected, 
considering that for most of them the 
experience was quite new. A small 
neighbor of twelve years showed evident 
enjoyment of Schubert’s melodies which, 
she informed us, also sound very pretty 
on the pianola. Among a half dozen or 
more children who confided their opin- 
ions to us the universal favorite was the 
“Procession of Bacchus,” from “Sylvia,” 
with its vivid rhythms and instrumental 
colors, and it seemed entirely normal that 
this should be so. At all events, this 
audience was not influenced by famous 
names, and it could tell what it liked 
without waiting for the morning papers. 

Needless to say, Mr. Monteux, being a 
genuine artist, conducted with no less 
care and spirit than he gives to his 
mature audiences. The first Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert was so auspicious a begin- 
ning that it seems altogether likely that 
the giving of such concerts will hence- 
forth be a regular part of the orchestra’s 
season. 

Two numbers divided the program of 
the regular twelfth symphony concert: 
D’Indy’s Second Symphony and Beetho- 
ven’s Violin Concerto, with Kreisler as 
soloist. The cordial applause for D’Indy’s 
Symphony indicated the _ significant 
change in the public attitude toward this 
work since its first Boston performance 
fifteen years ago. Where people orig- 
inally heard nothing but “cerebral music” 
and the inventions of a highly sophisti- 
cated mind, they are now beginning to 
hear beauty, nobility and spirituality ex- 
pressed with the surety of a great crea- 
tive artist. Mr. Monteux’s interpreta- 
tion of the symphony was in every way 
an illuminating one. 


Great Ovation for Kreisler 


The ovation which Kreisler received 
was record-making, particularly as the 
symphony audiences are not given to the 
tumultuous expression of pleasure. 
Kreisler is now so adored by his public 
that his playing would be applauded, no 
matter what he played; he would un- 
doubtedly receive ravturous applause for 
a Sevcik exercise if he chose to put one 
on his program. It is needless to speak 
at length of the perfection with which 
the concerto was played; the beauty of 


the finely spun tone, the subtle nuances 
and the expressive flow of the melodies. 

Rudolph Reuter gave a piano recital in 
Jordan Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
the first half of his program was de- 
voted to classicists: Beethoven, Chopin 
and Brahms. The latter part contained 
pieces by MacDowell, Grieg, Liszt and 
Reger, with for less familiar names 
Griffes, Dieter, Bauer and Dohnanyi. 
Mr. Reuter was heard in Boston a year 
ago; this year his playing impressed us 
as having gained noticeably in warmth 
and individuality. This was apparent 
both in choice of numbers and in his 
manner of playing. In the classics, his 
Chopin nocturne was finely sung as to 
melody, and had the poetic feeling which 
eludes many performers of the nocturnes. 
Three Brahms numbers were also in- 
terestingly played. Mr. Reuter’s inter- 
pretation différed at times from the con- 
ventional, but it was his own and he had 
a right to it. 

Among the modern pieces the most 
significant was Charles T. Griffes’ “The 
Fountains of the Acqua Paola,” which 
had decided charm in theme and treat- 
ment. Reger’s Intermezzo in D Flat will 
never make him a popular composer. 
Mr. Reuter’s musical vitality, combined 
with his excellent technical equipment, 
delighted his audience, which responded 
with generous applause. 


Longy Orchestra in New Works 


The MacDowell Club gave the first of 
its customary two orchestral concerts of 
the season in Jordan Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. A program of characteristic 
interest was given the members and 
guests of the club who crowded the audi- 
torium. The orchestra, which for this 
concert was composed of strings and per- 
cuss‘on, played, under Mr. Longy’s mas- 
ter'y baton, Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Novel- 
letten” and “Two Characteristic Pieces” 
for string orchestra by Sinigaglia. Both 
works were played for the first time in 
America. The MacDowell Club’s women’s 
chorus, also conducted by Mr. Longy, was 
heard twice—in Verdi’s “Laudi alla Ver- 
gine Maria” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Song of the Shepherd Lehl.” “The 
Heavenly Noél,” by Margaret Ruthven 
Lang, for contralto solo, chorus, harp, 
piano, organ and string orchestra, was 
another important number. 

A concerto for four solo violins, strings 
and harpsichord, by Vivaldi, proved de- 
cidedly attractive and was played with 
spirit by the four soloists, Gertrude Mar- 
shall, Hazel Clark, Marjorie Posselt and 
Alma Rosengren. Mrs. Norman McLeod 
took the harpsichord part. Other soloists 
of the afternoon were Charlotte Williams 
Hills in a well-sung group of modern 
songs, and Mrs. Richard Hall, who con- 
tributed two exotic pieces for saxophone 
with small orchestra accompaniment. 

Grace Warner gave a piano recital in 
Jordan Hall on Tuesday evening. For 
the most part she played classics, but 
hardly the most distinguished works of 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann and Chopin. 
She began promisingly with Edward 
Royce’s Theme and Variations, after 
which, however, it was difficult to un- 
derstand why, in the year 1920, we 
should be expected to care for Schubert’s 
dull fourth Impromptu. Ten of Brahms’s 
waltzes opened the final group, after 
which came the most interesting number 
on the program: “Fileuses prés de Car- 
antec,” from Rhené Baton’s suite, “En- 
Bretagne.” The applause following this 
piece showed that its charm was recog- 
nized by the audience. Palmgren’s “May 
Night” was less pretentious, but had 
decided atmosphere. Miss Warner played 
as a serious and conscientious pianist, 
but at this concert did not give the im- 
pression of strongly marked individual- 
ity. 

Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, and Harri- 
son Keller, violinist, gave a joint recital 
this week before the First Parish 
Friendly Society of Weston. Brahms’s 
A Major and Grieg’s C Minor violin so- 
natas were the bulwarks of the program. 
Between the two sonatas Mr. Gebhard 
was heard in a group of piano solos and 
Mr. Keller played three short pieces for 
violin. Both artists were applauded to 
the echo and the concert was considered 
as a landmark by the society. 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, gave a song 
recital this month before the Boston Art 
Club. She was enthusiastically applauded 
for her musical singing of an interest- 
ing program. 

Martha Baird, pianist, played for the 
Impromptu Club of Brookline at its last 
meeting. In addition to standard works 
she played several numbers by contem- 
porary composers—“L’Orient et L’Occi- 
dent,” by Dvorsky (né Hofmann), and 
Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba Dance.” 


Ramon Corpus, of the class of ’19 of 
the New England Conservatory, has been 
elected dean of the music department 
of the University of the Philippines, Ma- 
nila, said to be the oldest institution of 
learning now under the American flag. 
The instruction in music at the univer- 
sity is already well developed, with the 


usual classes in piano and other instru- 
ments, in voice and theoretical subjects. 
There is also an orchestra which serves 
as a feeder to the Symphony Orchestra 
of Manila. Mr. Corpus, who as a boy 
showed talent for composition, and wrote 
three light operas that were success- 
fully produced at Manila, came to Amer- 
ica to complete his musical education 
in 1914. He entered the Conservatory in 
1915, and successfully finished the violin 
soloists’ course last June. He returned 
this season for post-graduate work with 
Mr. Adamowski, which has been inter- 
rupted by the honor quite unexpectedly 
tendered him. He left Boston for Ma- 
nila on Dee. 14, and will assume his new 
immediately upon arrival. 

Among the recent faculty concerts at 
the New England Conservatory were a 
song recital by Edith Woodman and a 
concert of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century music under the direction of 
Stuart Mason, assisted by Edith Wood- 
man, soprano; Rulon Robison, tenor; 
Ethel Harding, hautbois d’amour; Ray- 
mond Schoewe, violin; Ora Larthard, 
’cello, and a string orchestra conducted 
by Francis Findlay. The program was 
preceded by remarks by Louis C. Elson. 

The personnel of the Conservatory Or- 
chestra is now complete for the present 
season with a total membership of eighty- 
seven performers. 

CHARLES REPPER. 








Late Chicago Concerts 








Chicago, Jan. 26, 1920. 
Cleveland Symphony Welcomed 
Sergei Rachmaninoff as soloist with 


the Chicago Symphony and the first 
Chicago concert of the new Cleve- 
land Symphony under Nikolai Soko- 


loff, were distinct features in the week’s 
music. Mr. Rachmaninoff in his own D 
Minor Concerto made a great success. 
At its conclusion the orchestra, under 
Frederick Stock, rose in a body and gave 
him a rousing fanfare. The players gave 
him excellent support, and in the or- 
chestral numbers Tchaikovsky’s “Tri- 
umphal” Overture, Op. 15, and his “Man- 
fred” Symphony, Op. 58, played with 
their accustomed finish and musical style. 

The Cleveland Symphony’s perform- 
ance of the Franck Symphony, under 
Sokoloff’s direction on Thursday evening, 
was praiseworthy in many ways. That 
the orchestra is rather unevenly balanced 
as yet, and that attention to dynamic de- 
tail militates against cohesive and 
closely dovetailed interpretation, is a dif- 
ficulty which longer association will soon 
overcome. The soloist, Mischa Levitzki, 
the Russian pianist, added much to his 
Chicago reputation as a virtuoso by his 
poet’c and consistently wrought interpre- 
tation of the Schumann Concerto. Grace 
of musical phrase, clarity of mechanical 
expression, and strong rhythmic feeling 
characterized his playing, and he made 
an eminent success with his performance. 
The “Schéhérazade” Suite, Op. 35, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, completed the _ pro- 
gram. 


Other Concerts 


On Monday evening a recital was 
given at the MacBurney vocal studios by 
Celia Vander Meer, soprano, and Harold 
B. Simonds, accompanist. American 
songs were given capable _ renditions. 


Associate members of the Chicago 
Artists’ Association gave a concert at 
Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, Tues- 
day afternoon, several prominent Chi- 
cago teachers and artists taking part in 
the program, which was preceded by a 
junior members’ program of piano con- 
certos and songs. 

The Tollefsen Trio, Mr. and Mrs. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist and pianist, and Michel 
Penha, violoncellist, gave a chamber 
music program at the Ziegfeld Theater, 
Wednesday morning. Their playing of 
the Dvorak Tr’o, Op. 90, a sonata for 
‘cello and piano by Orefice, and the Sme- 
tana Trio, Op. 15, brought forth some 
artistic and refined musical interpreta- 
tions. 


Jacobsen and Maurel 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, and Bar- 
bara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, gave the 
fifth of the Central Concert Company’s 
series of concerts at the Medinah Temple 
Tuesday evening. Jacobsen, in his pieces, 
displayed a more mature and firm grasp 
of the musical contents of his offerings, 
and a commendable technical proficiency. 
Miss Maurel disclosed in her numbers a 
pleasing vocal endowment, a charming 
stage presence, and artistic gifts of ad- 
mirable kind. 


Kinsey Announces Faculty 


Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, sends word from 
Pasadena, Calif., that the Chicago Musi- 
cal College faculty will include Delia Va- 
lerie in the vocal department, Oscar 
Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon, Florence 
Hinkel, Adolf Muhlmann, and Edouardo 
Sacerdote as associates, Percy Grainger, 
Rudolph Reuter, Alexander Raab and 
Harold Von Mickwitz in the piano de- 
partment, Leon Sametini as head of the 
violin department, and Clarence Eddy, 
for organ playing. 





TO GIVE WHITHORNE SUITE 





American’s “Adventures of a Samurai” 
Will Be Introduced by Zach Forces 


A new orchestral work entitled “Ad- 
ventures of a Samurai,” by Emerson 
Whithorne, the gifted American com- 
poser, will receive its first performance 
on March 12 and 13, when it will be 
played at the pair of concerts of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max 
Zach, conductor. The work is a suite in 
four movements: I, “In the Temple,” II, 
“Consecration of the Bells,” III, “Sere- 
nade,” IV, “Bushido.” There is the motto 
“Hi Tsu Zin” in the score, meaning “Just 
Before the Battle,” which suggests the 
programmatic content of the work. All 
the motives and themes which Mr. Whit- 
horne has employed are of Japanese 
origin, although he has allowed himself 
much freedom in their development and 
treatment. Much of the material was 
collected during a long residence in 
Japan by a friend of the composer. Cer- 
tain other themes were found by Mr. 
Whithorne in the British Museum. 

Mr. Whithorne was prompted to com- 
pose this suite by the success of the spe- 
cial music, which he wrote for Lawrence 


Irving’s production of “The Typhoon” 
in London some years ago. An earlier 
version of “Adventures of a Samurai” 
was in rehearsal with the Guerzenich 
Orchestra at Cologne in the autumn of 
1914. In the turmoil of the World War 
this score was lost. Mr. Whithorne has 
rewritten the work entirely, making r 
visions in his reorchestrated version. 





Savannah Throng Greets Galli-Curci 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 30.—The Galli 
Curci concert, a most brilliant musica! 
event for Savannah, was heard by a 
capacity audience in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Galli-Curci’s surpassing vo'ce 
and her charming graciousness won the 
hearts of those who heard her. This 
event proved that the auditorium is far 
too small, and that Savannah is growin 
musically, due to the Savannah Mus: 
Club, which has been the instrument of 
bringing much of the best in music (0 
Savannah. M. T 





Anna Case, soprano, was heard in co!- 
cert on Jan. 9 in the Martin Auditorium, 
Lancaster, Pa., giving the last of the 
Y. M. C. A. Star Course. Miss Case wis 
accorded an enthusiastic reception. 
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| Philadelphians Produce Opera in English 














five years, till he has come to think that 
anything will do for the public, the same 
old stereotyped programs, the same old 
hackneyed numbers, done to death by 
overuse, and in fact in some cases he’ 
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Opera Society Stages “Martha” Impressively—Thunder’s Forces in Mid-Season Program— 
Flonzaleys and Horatio Connell Are Among the Recitalists of Week 





=— 


yHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—Although 

there was no opera by the Metropoli- 
1) visitors the week was rich in large 
} scale musical events, including an opera 
English on the usual opera night, 
| Tuesday, when the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society, under the direction of Wassili 
Leps, gave “Martha.” | 

This was tle forty-eighth performance 
yiven in the vernacular by the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Soc‘ety. As three produc- 
tions are given each season, the organiza- 
tion is now in its sixteenth year. It was 
the original of the now somewhat numer- 
ous community bodies designed to bring 
opera nearer to the public by productions 
at popular prices and in the language of 
the land. The writer, one of the charter 
members, well recalls the doubt and in- 


credulity of musicians and others in 1905- 
1906 when the pioneer organizers, who 
included the late Siegfried Behrens as 
conductor and John Curtis the operatic 
historian as chairman, broached their 
plan of presenting opera in English by 
means of a chorus of local singers and 
home talent soloists. But the Operatic 
Society has long outlived doubts and 
has won both artistic and, in many per- 
formances, commercial success. It has 
also been a musico-social asset to the 
city. Among the works given have been 
“Faust,” “Aida,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Carmen,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” and some novelties, including 
Mr. Leps’ “Hoshi-San.” 

“Martha” traverses familiar ground for 
the large and efficient chorus of the Oper- 
atic Society, as it has been given four 
times during the past fifteen years. The 
chorus is the backbone of any amateur 
opera organization, and the success of 
the performance depends to a large extent 
on the smoothness of its stage activities 
and the ease and fluency of its vocal 
work. In both respects the contemporary 
chorus proved itself equal to its oppor- 
tunities. The ballet, which is a very 
important part of the Operatic Society, 
veing large and well drilled, also covered 
itself with distinction. Mr. Leps con- 
ducted the large orchestra with thor- 
ough familiarity with the score. 


An Admirable Cast. 


The cast was well balanced and showed 
the result of careful stage training. The 
title réle was assumed by Charlotte Loe- 
ben, who was admirable from the vocal, 
theatrical and _ pictorial standpoints. 
Her voice is fresh and sweet and her 
method good. Kathryn Noll as Nancy 
revealed a contralto of richness and 
depth as well as dramatic gifts in por- 
trayal of character. The Lionel was 
Paul Volkmann, who has had consider- 
able operatic: experience, the result of 
which showed in the charm of his sing- 
ing, particularly his artistic pianissimi, 
ind in the graceful ease of his romantic 
acting. Major Joseph Clegg was a 
Plunkett of fine rich basso voice and 
forceful masculine presence. Good bits 
were contributed by Reinhold Schmidt 
as ewe and Russell Dolan as the 
Sheriff. 

“King Olaf” was the midwinter pro- 
iction of the Choral Society. Henry 
Gordon Thunder conducted the Elgar 
Cantata with fine authority and brought 
out equally fine results especially in the 
oral portions. The chorus this year is 
a4imirable in quality of tone and com- 
mand of varied nuance. It sings with 
eise and precision and is particularly 
‘licient in attack and release of tone. 
“\s Torrents of Summer,” the lovely 
‘accompanied chorus which occurs to- 
rd the end of the work and is one of 
most glittering musical gems, was 

ig with full realization of its beauties. 

Mae Ebrey Hotz, the sonrano soloist, 

le a really marvellous artistic success 
‘11 accomplished a tour de force as well. 
‘ was only at noon that she was asked 

take the réle, as Grace Kerns, origin- 

y scheduled, was ill with influenza in 
‘-w York. Mrs. Hotz had iust returned 

m Williamsport, where she had been 

ving the night before. She had never 

n the score before. She is a quicl: 
idy and, of course, has a very fine and 

ourceful art and so turned, through 

t co-operation and personality, what 
ght have been a disaster into a more 
‘an creditable achievement Royal Mac- 


Lellan, an excellent tenor, and Horace 
Hood, “one of the sterling bassos of this 
city, had the other solo rdéles. 


The Flonzaleys 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave two 
classic numbers and one new work before 
the members of the Chamber Music 
Association at last Sunday’s meeting. 
The performance of the Beethoven Op. 
135, and the D Major of Mozart was 
precise in all the requisites of concerted 
playing and rich in classic understanding. 
The novelty of the afternoon was two 
movements of a string quartet on Negro 
themes by Daniel Gregory Mason. This 
work is the best creation of Mr. Mason’s 
that Philadelphia has had the privilege 
of hearing. It is technically more adroit 
and efficient than his symphony played 
here about four seasdns ago, and has more 
authentic musical feeling than the group 
of songs, “Russians,” set to Witter 
Bynner’s lyrics, which Reinald Werren- 


rath sang as Philade!phia Orchestra 
soloist a week ago. 
Horatio Connell, bass-baritone, was 


heard in a delightful program delight- 
fully presented on the occasion of his 
annual local recital last Monday evening 
in Witherspoon Hall. He was in the 











best of voice and his interpretations were 
varied and compelling. His program 
ensampled Handel, Bach and Beethoven, 
and then moved to more modern offerings. 
“One Thing Befalleth” from the “Four 
Solemn Songs” of Brahms, was an out- 
standing solo. Mayer’s “Raindrops,” 
dedicated to Mr. Connell, and James 
Francis Cooke’s “The Breath of Allah,” 
won long applause as sung by the 
recitalists. It was notable that many 
professional musicians were in_ the 
audience. 

In aid of the Bryn Mawr Endowment 
Fund drive Hans Kindler, principal ’cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Otto 
Meyer, violinist of the orchestra, were 
heard in joint recital at the College 
Gymnasium. Mrs. John F. Braun, former 
accompanist for Mme. Schumann-Heink 
and the wife of the well known Phila- 
delphia tenor, was at the piano. Mrs. 


Otis Skinner was in charge of the con- ° 


cert. The novelty of Mr. Kindler’s pro- 
gram was a cradle song by Leo Ornstein, 
arranged for ’cello by the soloist. He was 
heard to fine technical effect in Saint- 


Saéns’ Serenade and Allegro Appas- 
sionato. Mr. eyer played Kreisler’s 


“La Gitana” and Paganini’s Caprice, No. 
21, among other things. R. M. 





Thomas Quinlan Sees America 
Outstripping England in Music 








ONDON, Eng., Jan. 17.—In an inter- 
view published to-day in the Daily 
Telegraph, Thomas Quinlan, the mus'cal 
manager, declares that the concert sphere 
of activity in England “is in a most deca- 
dent and backward state, judged by 
American standards,” and pleads for a 
complete change of methods. 


“I do this all the more readily,” con- 
tinues Mr. Quinlan, “because I know we 
shall shortly see this country inundated 
by American managers and artists with 
more up to date methods, not only with 
regard to framing more interesting pro- 


” 


grams, but with keener and more intel- 
ligent commercial insight from the point 
of view of the artist’s own advancement. 

“In America it is impossible to find an 
artist who is not prepared to deluge a 
manager with newspaper blocks, press 
cuttings, photographs, and all the driv- 
ing force of American advertising meth- 
ods. Hitherto in this country the British 
artist has thought that all he has to do 
is to perform, and that the commercial 
and advertising aspect of the campaign 
is a matter entirely for the management 
and outside his sphere of interest alto- 
gether. He has been spoiled by having 
the field all to himself during the last 


has appeared regularly in certain towns 


two or three times each year, thus de- 
preciating himself as a drawing power, 
and at last making it practically impos- 
sible to arouse any further interest in 
his work or appearances. The popular 
British artists are wise if they now make 
arrangements to leave this country for a 
season and seek fresh fields and pastures 
new, and return with a wider outlook 
and a greater knowledge of what really 
are the artistic requirements of their pro- 
fession. Otherwise the fees they com- 
mand will become less; the engagements 
they have been accustomed to will become 
fewer, and in the general competition 
they will find themselves ousted by 
American artists of greater efficiency. 
Thus the bugle call is sounded by one 
who does not wish to see British art lose 
the premier position in Britain itself.” 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Musicians Object 
to Vaccination 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra may abandon the To- 
ronto concert scheduled for Feb. 23 in its 
next spring tour. Three of the five 
scheduled Toronto concerts, which this 
season have been more than ordinarily 
successful, have been given, but the fate 
of the fourth is contingent upon an 
abrogation of some new and temporary 
health regulations. Both Federal and 
New York State authorities have pro- 
mulgated an order that persons going 
into Canada cannot return into the States 
without being vaccinated. The reason 
for thig ruling is said to be the presence 
of some cases of smallpox in Toronto. 
Members of the orchestra have seriously 
objected to new vaccinations in the 
middle of the season, on the ground that 
some or all of them might be incapaci- 
tated, since illness of varying duration 
and intensity often follows inoculation. 
Arthur Judson, manager of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, is negotiating with the 
Public Health Service at Washington and 
with the New York State Board of 
Health for a rescinding of the order, in 
so far as it applies to artists whose tour 
arrangements are such that they can be 
kept out of the zone of contagion. If the 
ruling holds the Toronto concert will 
have to be cancelled or postponed. 


W.R. M. 
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STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN.—The Royal 
Welsh Orchestra Company gave a con- 
cert in the Congregational Church on 
Jan. 20. 

* * * 

HARTFORD, CONN —Peter L. Radican 
has been appointed organist at the church 
of St. Lawrence O’Toole to succeed Jo- 
seph A. Swift. 

ok oK * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Paul Petri conducted 
the concert of the Ladies’ Choral Society 
of Hillsboro recently. Mr. and Mrs. Petri 
were the soloists. 

* * * 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Marjorie Kil- 
born gave a pleasing recital at the Cester 
Church Parsh House recently before a 
large, appreciate audience. 

* * ok 

PARIS, Ky.—The Men’s Singing Club 
gave an interesting recital recently at 
the Christian Church under the conduc- 
torship of A. L. Boatright. 


* * * 


OMAHA, NEB.—Edith L. Wagner, pia- 
nist, was heard in recital recently with 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, violinist. The 
program consisted of three sonatas. Both 
artists were repeatedly recalled. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The concert given 
recently by the male choir of St. Mat- 
thews Church was unique in that most 
of the number were of the early English 
school. The choir is conducted by Malton 
Boyce. 

* * * 

BRANFORD, CONN.—The Alpha Male 
Chorus with Mrs. Jay Cook McClure, con- 
tralto, as soloist, gave a concert on 
Jan. 19 at the Library Hall. This was 
the last concert of a series of three 
courses. 

* * * 

URBANA, ILL.—J. Lawrence Erb, organ- 
ist, gave the one-hundred-and-sixtieth 
organ recital at the University of Illinois 
recently, offering a program exclusively 
of modern works by prominent masters 
of the organ. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—On Jan. 19 Vis- 
sochi’s Florentine Musicians gave a con- 
cert at the high school auditorium. Olga 
Capuccio, violinist, and Rosamond 
Wright, pianist and soprano, were espe- 
cially pleasing. 

* * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—An address was 
made last week by Thomas Whitney Su- 
rette, superintendent of public school 
music of Cleveland, on “Music for the 
People.” Lieut. Hollis E. Davenny and 
Frederick Siddons also spoke. 

* * * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—H. Edna Beers, con- 
tralto, of New Haven, formerly of New 
Britain, gave a concert at the Auditor- 
ium on Jan. 28 with the Connecticut 
Quartet and Concert Company. Raymond 
L. Clark was the accompanist. 

* 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The first fac- 
ulty concert of the season was given Jan. 
28 by Max Donner, the instructor in vio- 
lin and ensemble at the School of Music, 
West Virginia University. Mr. Donner 
was assisted by Mrs. Donner at the piano. 

* * * 


CEDAR FALLS, IowA.—John L. Conrad, 
instructor in singing at the State Teach- 
ers’ College, recently, made his first ap- 
pearance in recital since his recent 
appointment as a member of the staff of 
the school of music. Ernest Zech was the 
accompanist. 

-%* + 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—On Jan. 21 Gay- 
lord Yost, violinist, and John Gunder, 
pianist, appeared in recital at the high 
school auditorium under the auspices of 
the Huntington Music Teachers’ Society. 
They were greeted by a good-sized audi- 
ence, which was expressive of its appre- 
ciation. 

‘-eo @ 

DETROIT, MIcH.—Grace Davis, soprano, 
after spending several years in study, 
concert, and church work in New York 
and the East, is now located in Detroit, 
on the faculty of the Detroit Conserva- 
tory’s vocal department. She is also fill- 
ing a church position as soloist and 
director. 
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TORONTO, CANADA.—Lady Eaton enter- 
tained the choir of the Eaton Memorial 
Church on Jan. 23, the occasion being the 
presentation of a purse to Mrs. Low, the 
principal soloist, who is leaving for a 
month’s vacation. A program was offered 
by Mrs. Low, Dr. Macmillan and Mr. 
Quintele. 

* * a 

BANGOR, ME.—The annual mid-winter 
series of recitals given by the pupils of 
C. Winfield Richmond at his studio are 
now in progress. Other recent recitals 
have been given by the pupils of Harriet 
L. Stewart, Abbie N. Garland, Anna 
Strickland, Helena Tewksbury, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tuck. 

* * * 

MANHATTAN, KAN.—The College Band 
of the State Agricultural College is en- 
tertaining fortnightly in the college 
auditorium, directed by H. P. Wheeler. 
On Jan. 10 the soloist was A. L. Lovejoy, 
baritone. Arthur Westbrook, dean of 
music, is director of the annual festival 
which will be given May 4 to 9. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The first public 
concert of the season of the local chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists was 
given last week, when organ numbers 
were given by Maud G. Sewell, Henry H. 
Freeman, Dr. William Stansfield and 
Charlotte Klein. Netta Craig, soprano, 
was the assisting soloist. 

* * * 

GUILFORD, CONN.—Under the direction 
of Hilda Rawson, supervisor of music in 
the public schools, a concert was given on 
Jan. 20 by the chorus of the Guilford 
High School. Lorenzo P. Ovviatt sang 
the tenor solos, Robert H. Norton, Jr., 
was assisting artist, and Elinor Hawkins 
and Hazel Dolph accompanied. 


VALDOSTA, GA.—On Jan. 21 at the in- 
vitation of Katherine Sneed, a local mu- 
sic teacher, the musicians of Valdosta 
met and organized the Valdosta Musical 
Society. The objects of the society are 
to advance musical culture in Valdosta 
and the state and to bring to the people 
of this section the highest grade of mu- 
sical attractions. 

* * 7 

PORTLAND, ORE.—An entertaining ex- 
posé of the Dunning System of improved 
music study was given recently at the 
residence of Mrs. Laura Jones Rawlin- 
son. The children demonstrated their 
knowledge of rhythm, chord formation, 
sight reading, ear training, musical his- 
tory, musical notation and its practical 
value on the keyboard. 

* + * 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A reception was 
tendered last week to Mrs. Edwin B. 
Garrigues, president of the Matinee 
Musical Club, and Mrs. John S. W. Hol- 
ton, president of the Philadelphia Music 
Club, by Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, Phila- 
delphia vocal teacher, in her Baker 
Building studio on the afternoon of 
Jan. 26. There was a large gathering in 
attendance. 

x * * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA—At the Janu- 
ary meeting of the Women’s Music Club 
of Morgantown, Jan. 22, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Black, Flora Hayes 
was in charge of the program. The pro- 
gram was given by Charles Stumpp, Mrs. 
B. Oppenheimer, Anna De Lynn, Gene- 
vieve McNeill, Mary Williams, Edith 
Hardy, Jean Billingslea, and Gem Huff- 
man, 

* * * 

BANGOR, ME.—A departure from the 
style of program usually given ‘by the 
Bangor Symphony, Horace Mann Pullen, 
conductor, at its monthly young people’s 
symphony concerts was that of last week 
in the city hall, when a program com- 
posed wholly of works by living modern 
composers, with a single exception, was 
given, much to the enjoyment of the 
large audience. 

Ba ok 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The men’s and wom- 
en’s glee clubs of the Pacific University 
at Forest Grove have been reorganized 
under the direction of Mrs. Virginia 
Spencer Hutchinson, instructor in voice, 
and Erma Alice Taylor, head of the col- 
lege conservatory of music. There are 
sixteen members in each of the choruses. 


Russell Beals is accompanist for the boys 
and Edith Darland for the girls. 
- 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Pupils of Mrs. 
Susan Hawley Davis were heard in 
recital at the home of their teacher at 
Brooklawn on Jan. 19. Those to be heard 
are Miss Fiske, Miss Rounds, Miss Gross- 
hans, Alma Felix, Charles Kessell, Jr., 
Julia Silverman, Nettie Pettigrew, Eve- 
lyn Eames, Miss Cochcroft, Mr. Kraek- 
meier, Lillian Brandt, Elsie Nobbs, Del- 
bridge Blackmaan and Anna Sides. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO. — The Thursday 
Matinee Music Club gave an interesting 
program on Jan. 15, using the male voca- 
lists only, to which were added piano 
solos by Misses Spangler, Woods, Dennis, 
Hannum and Stevens. Clyde Reasoner, 
baritone, was leader, T. L. Wells, bass, 
and Ralph R. Hanlon, tenor, gave the 
voice numbers. Mrs. Pfister and Miss 
Geis gave splendid support at the piano. 


Troy, N. Y.—Harold T. Cooper of Al- 
bany, has been engaged as bass soloist in 
the quartet choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church :to succeed Edward D. 
Northrup, who has gone to New York to 
study opera. Frank G. Ruso of Albany 
has been engaged as baritone soloist at 
the First Baptist Church, and Mrs. J. 
Harold Hirst of Watervliet, as soprano 
soloist at the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church. x * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The third concert 
of the Armco Series was given by the 
Armco Band with Cora Jean Geis, popu- 
lar lyric soprano, and Ruth Kappes and 
Harriet Rusk, pianists, as assisting 
artists. Two local composers were repre- 
sented on the program, Adam Gilger’s 
March Militaire for band, and Harriet 
Rusk’s “A Song of Springtime,” by Miss 
Geis. Ruth Kappes was accompanist for 
Miss Geis. 

* * * 

TORONTO, CANADA.—The Women’s Mu- 
sical Club gave a concert at the Masonic 
Temple on the afternoon of Jan. 22. The 
assisting artists were the Academy 
String Quartet, consisting of Luigi von 
Kunits, Alfred Bruce, Moses Garten and 
George W. Bruce. Trene Simons Hume 
sang a group of songs and Dr. Ernest 
Macmillan, organist, was heard in several 
numbers. Elma Ferguson was_ the 
accompanist. 

* + 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—A capacity au- 
dience enjoyed the midwinter concert of 
the Institute orchestra last week, under 
the direction of Rudolph Schiller, given 
in the reception hall of the Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. An an- 
nual event, it is one of the leading dates 
on the musical calendar. Mr. Schiller and 
his musicians were ably assisted by Miss 
Marion G. Aubens, soprano, and Alfred 
E. Plumpton, pianist. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Huntington 
Music Teachers’ Society gave a recep- 
tion recently in the rooms of the Com- 
mercial Association in honor of the new 
associate members. Mrs. George Robert 
Pollak of Fort Wayne played several 
piano solos. Lillian Good played a violin 
solo and Mrs. Helen Thomas Bucher sang 
the closing number of the program. The 
purpose of the society is to bring artists 
here in recital. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE—Lenore Gregory, vio- 
linist, was hostess of an automobile party 
up the Columbia River Highway recently 
in honor of Mayo Wadler, violinist, of 
Mme. Tetrazzini’s party. Miss Gregory 
was in the same violin class with Mr. 
Wadler at the Royal Hoch Schule, Ber- 
lin, under Willy Hess. In addition to 
Mr. Wadler, Gaynell Baldwin of Pendle- 
ton, Ore., and William Wallace Graham 
of this city were in the party. 

* 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The choir of the 
First Christian Church on Jan. 26 gave 
the first of a series of concerts under the 
direction of C. B. Soloman. The soloists 
were Mrs. Charles Shannon, Anna Day, 
Margaret Dalrymple, Mable McMurtry, 
S. T. Pierce and Chester Soloman. Gar- 
ner Rowell offered two violin solos, and 
Raymond Rudy, organist of the church, 
was heard in piano solos. The accom- 
panists were Mr. Rudy and Florence 
Montz. 

* * a 

SALINA, KAN.—Allen Spencer, Chicago 
pianist, gave a recital at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Chapel Jan. 22 under the aus- 
pices of the College of Music Conserva- 
tory Club, of which E, L. Cox is dean. 
Mr. Spencer’s program was extremely 
long but admirably given. Particularly 
good were his Chopin numbers, Arensky’s 
“By the Sea” and a theme with varia- 
tions by Edward Royce. On Jan. 23 Mr. 
Spencer lectured to the piano class ci the 
college on technique. 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN —The New Brit- 
ain Musical Club held its second bi- 
monthly meeting on Jan. 26. Fred 
Latham read a paper on American com- 
posers following which the program was 
presented by Mrs. Andzulatis, Mr. 
Fleitzer, Mr. Schauffler, Mr. Jackson, 
Miss Vater, Miss Clough, Miss Farrell, 
Miss Cochrane, Mr. Stuhlman, Mr. 
Latham, and Miss Parker. Mrs. Andzu- 
latis, Miss Parker, Miss Tommasoni and 
Mr. Hart accompanied the soloists. 

* * * 

BROWNWOOD, TEX.—Cameron Mar- 
shall, director of the voice department at 
Howard Payne College, is planning to 
bring some noted artist to Brownwood 
in the near future for the first recital 
of the kind that has ever been given in 
the vicinity. Mr. Marshall, whose first 
year this is, at the college, directs a 
chorus of 150 voices which in the spring 
is to be used as a nucleus for a mus 
festival. An interesting feature of the 
festival will be that admission will |e 
without charge. 

* * &* 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—A musicale for 
her pupils was given by Emily Gilbert at 
her home recently. Those who presented 
numbers were Hazel Snyder, Elton Lath- 
am, Myrtle MacNichol, Doris Canfiel(, 
May Muzzy, Randall Reed, Celia Hall, 
Irene Dalton, Amy Fowler, Esther Gries- 
ing, Viola Cameron, Kenneth Latham, 
Jared Lewis, Hazel Ridas, Fannie Mer- 
berg, Gilbert Ridas, Louis Merberg, 
Marion Foley. Others present were 


Beatrice Barney, Clair Reid, Ruth Par- | 


rizo and Doris Rider. 
* * * 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A charming pro- 
gram was that given recently at the 
Brooklyn home of Judge and Mrs. Me- 
Dermott, when a number of ensemble 
duos were played by the hostess and 
Helen Wright, and Harry Gribble gave 
a series of monologues to music, com- 
posed and played by Mrs. McDermott. 
Samuel Ljungkvist, Swedish tenor, gave 
several groups, and Thomas L. Leeming, 
introduced M. Aubert, Swiss pianist, 
who is shortly to make his New York 
début. M. Aubert’s playing was heartily 
applauded. 

» * * 

SAN DieEco, CAL—The largest social 
event of the week took place recently at 
the Kelton studios when a reception was 
given for F. X. Arens, the vocal teacher 
of New York, Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, 
pianist and violinist of Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. Jane Catherwood, Los Angeles so- 
prano. Members of two leading musical 
organizations of the city, the Music 
Teachers’ Association and the Profes- 
sional Guild of Musicians, united in giv- 
ing the reception. A program was given 
by Mrs. Jane Catherwood, soprano; Mrs. 
Dorothy Stott, violinist; Nell Cave, pian- 
ist, and Matilda Barley, contralto. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—At a meeting o! 
the Bridgeport Musicians’ Association 
held on Jan. 18 the members adopted 
resolutions favoring the increases in 
teachers’ salaries. The new officers are: 
President, Edward Rudolph; vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. McClure; secretary, Frank 0. 
Smith; financial secretary, Frederick M. 
Benner; treasurer, George P. Sanburn; 
sergeant-at-arms, Frank Schmidt; execu- 
tive board, Harry Herbert, James Mer- 
caldi, W. B. Metcalf, T. W. Draper, 
F. W. Bayers, F. Wieland, N. Johnson; 
union delegate, J. H. McClure. John J. 
O’Neil, retiring president, was presented 
with a gold watch. 

* * * 

New YorK.—The meeting of the Thea- 
ter Club, Mrs. John H. Parker, president, 
at the Hotel Astor, Jan. 27, was devote’ 
to grand opera. Leo Levy, who finanves 
the musical work of the Educational \\- 
liance, spoke on “Chamber Music C:»- 
certs on the Lower East Side,” «and 
Dorothy J. Teall spoke on “Moder 
Operas and Modern Opera.” A mus):® 
program was given by Max Dritt er, 
pianist; Alix Einert, ’cellist, and Jos: 
Fuchs, violinist. Margaret Waldro! 
offered two operatic dance numb 's. 
Eleanor Mangum was the accompan s‘ 
The program was in charge of )'s 
Maurice Lichtmann. 

ak * of 
ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Mus ; 
Club of "ince. 2s’ ay m of the 
94 sARE Week gave a progra os 

Le. Pasitions of Henry Holden Huss a 

willis Victor Saar under the direction °! 

4S\5. J. Malcolm Angus, local ope 
“and May E. Mellius. Those heard who 

Mrs. Angus and Mrs. Walter aN 
2?Ross in a duet; Mary Giheon, 68 

G. Ernest Fisher, contraltos; ali 

and Mrs. _ Ross, sopranos; 40 s 

Brooks, violinist; Mary Whitfield, * ' 

: Agnes E. Jones, pian! 
- ees Sayles and Agn ‘Archib 
Y The accompanists were Mrs. , 
© Buchanan, Lydia F. Stevens, an 


Mellius. 
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_ Rogers, Kramer, Reddick and Stickles, MUSIC FOUNDATION 
3 his singing of the Negro spirituals set- 
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following engagements have been 
for pupils of Mrs. Laura E. Mor- 
ew York vocal teacher: 
an Cosmann has been engaged as 
» soprano of the St. Louis summer 
of opera. 
th Edwards 
.y of American Singers at the Park 
sr. She appeared with success in 
es of Penzance,” “Pinafore,” ‘“Io- 
” and in the recent performance of 
gore.” Lillian Ringo has _ been 
prima donna roles by a Chicago 
ny this past week. Claire Lillian 
r is making her fourth appearance 
the Mozart Club on Feb. 7. 
* 


is engaged by the 





A» interested and appreciative audi- 


ence listened to an informal recital given 
by Emlie Spalding, contralto, one of 
William Zerffi’s advance pupils, on Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 1. It was another ef- 
fective demonstration of the value of 
Mr. Zerffi’s teaching of “Voice Produc- 
tion without Interference,” for Miss 
Spalding sang her program with the 
greatest ease and freedom and without 
any evidence of “interference” in her 
production. One of the most effective 
songs on her program was “The Falter- 
ing Dusk,” by A. Walter Kramer, which 
received an excellent interpretation. An- 
other song of great interest was “L’Om- 
bra di Carmen” by P. A. Tirindelli, a 
song of dramatic intensity which was 
splendidly rendered. 





FO! R CONCERT STARS 
; VISIT WASHINGTON, D. C. 





4 ofmann, Galli-Curci, Cortot and Kindler 
Win Praise in Capital—Friday 





a 


Club in Concert 


@ WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—Under 


the management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 
ef Hofmann lately appeared here in 


ital. His technical mastery was amply 
isplayed in the “Perpetuum Mobile” 
Weber), a group of Chopin numbers, 
‘he Bat Waltz” (Strauss-Godowsky), 
Beethoven sonata and a group of 
vorsky (Hofmann). The pianist was 
‘nerous with encores. 

+ For his poetic and brilliant interpreta- 










fion of a group of Chopin Etudes and 
the Liszt Eleventh Rhapsody, Alfred 
Cortot, French pianist, will long be re- 
Menibered in Washington. He was heard 
in a joint recital with Hans Kindler, 
feellist, who gave several numbers with 
fine clarity of tone and delicacy. The 
tvo artists presented the Beethoven 
Sonata in A Major admirably. This re- 
Gtal was the fifth of the Smith Ten Star 


ries. 
Rr the “members’ night” of the Friday 

orning Musie Club, Henry Hadley’s 
@antata, “The Legend of Granada,” was 
Presented by the chorus of the organiza- 
fion, Louis Potter conducting and 
Gretchen Hood and Oliver Mellum sus- 
taining the solo parts, with Mrs. Walson 
@ the piano. Other numbers were pre- 
Gente’ by Katharine Riggs, harpist; 
Viiver Mellum, baritone, and Elizabeth 

‘inston, pianist. Miss Winston displayed 

cellent technical powers in the “Per- 
Petua! Motion” (Weber), and “Stacca- 
% tude” (Rubinstein). There was bril- 
Mancy in the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 13, and 
@elichtful charm in the “Soirés de 
Vienne” (Schubert-Liszt). 

Amelita Galli-Curci appeared before 
@ capacity audience in the auditorium 
Micr the local management of Mrs. Wil- 
S0n Greene. In addition to a number of 
harming songs, the artist offered a bril- 
dant interpretation of “Caro Nome” from 
sRivoletto,” “Sempre Libera” from Travi- 
@a’ and “Qui la Voce” from “Puritani.” 
#aniel Berenguer, flautist, was the as- 

‘ artist. Homer Samuels presided 

@ the piano. W. Hz. 





l'rinees Ingram Scores in Canadian 
Recital 


— '©LPH, ONT, CANADA, Jan. 27.— 
tances Ingram, contralto of the Metro- 
wl n Opera Company, scored here in a 
“il! last evening under the auspices of 

esto Music Club. Miss Ingram of- 

an engaging program, singing 
r from “Samson and Delilah” and 
i en” with great brilliance, old Eng- 
ongs, a varied group by Haile, 
‘nade, Kaun, Kjerulf, and Lemaire, 

i ‘'- tinal American group by di Nogero, 
‘r, Kramer and Ward-Stephens. She 

Wes pplauded to the echo and encored. 
é lr. Hill was her accompanist. 





™*ri nrath Assists Damrosch Forces in 


Brooklyn Concert 


New York Symphony at the Acad- 
Music on the afternoon of Jan. 
ered the Tchaikovsky “Pathetic” 
ony, three airs from Saint-Saéns’s 
y VIII,” and two Slavonic Dances 
orak. The work of the orchestra 
' a high order. Reinald Werren- 
vas the applauded soloist, singing 
from Saint-Saéns’s “Henry VIII,” 
new song cycle, “Russians,” by 
Gregory Mason. es 3 


Y r 
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HINKLE VISITS NORFOLK, VA. 





Soprano Is Soloist in Fine Concert with 
Beebe Ensemble 


NORFOLK, VA , Jan. 27.—The Peninsula 
Club gave the third in its fine series of 
concerts on Jan. 23, presenting Florence 
Hinkle with the New York Chamber Mu- 


sic Society to a delighted audience, which 
filled the hall, despite bad weather. The 
constantly increasing interest in music 
of the higher kind finds more and more 
votaries as time goes on. 

Miss Hinkle was in excellent voice, her 
nuance and diction superb and her man- 
ner charming. Her first three songs by 
Donaudy were sung from manuscript and 
the first one, “O del mio Amato,” had to 
be repeated and Jan Broeck’s “Little 
Brothers” was given as an encore. Miss 
Hinkle also sang a group of French 
songs, Liszt, Fourdrain and Orsini being 
represented and a final group of English 
songs, including songs by John Powell, 
Mrs. Beach and Francis Moore. 

Francis Moore played delightfully 
sympathetic accompaniments and was in 
perfect rapport at all times with his 
singer. Miss Hinkle-was recalled again 
and again and responded most graciously 
to the enthusiasm of the audience. 

The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety offered an exquisite program. Their 
balance is perfect and Miss Beebe de- 
serves great credit. The first number by 
Daniel Gregory Mason, written expressly 
for them, was delightful. The second 
group by Pierné, Tchaikovsky and Boc- 
cherini was scored for two violins, viola 
and ’cello and was most delicate, perfect 
in time and tone. The third group by 
Wailly, Pfeiffer and Pirani, scored for 
wind instruments alone, was interesting 
and delightful. On the whole the concert 
was generally considered the most suc- 
cessful of the season. L. C. W. 





Anna Louise Week Touring Mid-Western 
States 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—Anna Louise Week, 
contralto, was specially engaged to sing 
the contralto parts of “The Messiah” at 
Akron, O., and during the week previous 
to her engagement, received word that 
“Elijah” would be sung instead. She 
learned the latter work in three days, 
and won a success. She did other ‘‘Mes- 
siah” dates, however, in several cities in 
Ohio, and is now touring in several mid- 


west states, including San Antonio, 
Texas, Wichita Falls, Kan., and in 
Minnesota. Miss Week was studying in 


Europe when the war broke out and left 
Germany just before war was declared. 
While in Europe she was heard in opera 
in various cities. She will probably be 
heard in opera in this country shortly 
and at present is filling a large number 
of concert engagements under the man- 
agement of Harry Culbertson. 





Quintet of Artists Make Fine Impression 
in Hanover, N. J. 


HANOVER, N. J., Jan. 29.—An excellent 
concert was given here last evening at 
the Hanover Church by Mabel Ritch, con- 
tralto, Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, Wil- 
liam Lockwood, violinist, Ruth Strawn, 
reader, and Herbert J. Braham at the 
piano. Miss Ritch was well received in 
several groups of songs, including com- 
positions by Salter, Johns, MacDowell, 
Chadwick, La Forge, Kramer, Cyril 
Scott, Hadley and Spross. Mr. Hinder- 
myer scored heavily in his groups, among 
them songs by Lieurance, H. T. Bur- 
leigh, O’Hara, Broadwood, James H. 


tings by Burleigh and Reddick winning 
him immediate approval. In_composi- 
tions by Bach, Pugnani-Kreisler, Cecil 
Burleigh and Pilzer, Mr. Lockwood 
proved himself an excellent artist. Mr. 
Braham played the accompaniments 
admirably. 








Only an Opera 
Baritone Can Puff 
$2 Havanas Now! 

















Alfred Maguenat, as the “Muleteer” in 
Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole.” 


HILE Alfred Maguenat, the Belgian 

baritone, a prominent member of 
the Chicago Opera Association, never 
smokes off the stage, the picture here- 
with shows that he indulges in the weed 
while impersonating characters in 
operas, and here he is seen smoking a 
very large and very fine Havana cigar 
which, he told the writer, cost $2, which 
he lights and relights during his per- 
formance as the Muleteer in Maurice 
Ravel’s one-act opera “L’Heure Espag- 
nole.” 

He explains his non-smoking in this 
wise: That while he was coming to 
America about four years ago the 
steamer caught fire in mid-sea. He was 
so filled up with smoke at that time that 
he has had enough of it since, he de- 
clares. 

He has indulged himself in his hobby 
of painting pictures, though, and his 
room is decorated with some very inter- 
esting examples of his art. There are 
pictures of Grant Park, of the I. C. rail- 
road tracks, of trains, Lake Michigan, 
the Chicago harbor and many others. | 

Maguenat made his operatic début in 
1908 at the Opera Comique in Paris, 
singing in “La Traviata.” He was sing- 
ing Escamillo in “Carmen” there in 1915, 
when Campanini heard him and immedi- 
ately engaged him for Chicago. Since 
that time he has been one of the most 
valuable members of the company and 
has created some important rdéles in 
America. 

After this season he will go to Monte 
Carlo and from there to Paris and Lon- 
don. He will also be heard at the Gaieté 
Lyrique in Paris, where he has sung for 
the last three seasons. 

Without a doubt he will be re-engaged 
for the Chicago Opera’s next season, 
where he has made himself wellnigh 
indispensable. M. R. 





San Diegans Honor F. X. Arens 
SAN Dieco, CAL., Jan. 21,—A brilliant 
reception was held in honor of F. X. 
Arens, the New York vocal master, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thilo Becker and Mrs. Jane 


Catherwood at the Kelton studios last 
evening by the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Professional Musicians’ 
Guild. Some two hundred and fifty 
prominent musicians and music-lovers 
were present. An informal program was 
given by Mrs. Catherwood, soprano; Mrs. 
Dorothy Cranston Scott, violinist; Nell 
Cave, pianist, and Inez Anderson, so- 
prano. Dr. H. J. Stewart was chairman 
of the reception committee and was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt, Mrs. 


W. H. Porterfield, Mrs. L. L. Rowan, 
Mrs. Florence Kelton, Mrs. Herbert 
Farnham, Mrs. Alice Farnham, Grace 


Bowers, Dean Blake, B. F. Buker, Ben- 
jamin F. Locke and Emil Reinboldt. 


FOR MEMPHIS, TENN. 





O. K. Houck Starts Fund to Promote 
Good Music—-Will Found 
Concert Course 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 30.—To advance 
the cause of music in Memphis by making 
it possible to bring to the city the best 
musical organizations in the country, a 
charter has been granted to the O. K. 
Houck Music Foundation. O. K. Houck, 
Jesse F. Houck, W. S. Christian, J. V. 
Day, W. T. Sutherland, John G. McCon- 
nell and Charles A. Pinson are the incor- 
porators. 

The foundation will undertake to un- 
derwrite concerts for local musical or- 
ganizations and aid in every way possible 
to further the interest and advancement 
of music in Memphis. It will be sustain- 
ed by public subscriptions. The first sum 
given came from QO. K. Houck, who has 
subscribed $5,000. Other subscriptions 
are expected from persons interested 
in music. 

The object and general purpose of the 
corporation, as set out in the application 
for a charter, “is to advance and elevate 
the cause of music, vocal and instru- 
mental, popular and classic; to promote 
the enjoyment of music, the development 
and cultivation of musical talent and the 
rendering of music through concerts, re- 
citals and entertainments; to establish 
and increase -high and worthy standards 
in the rendering of all forms of music; 
to promote musical education and develop 
a greater public appreciation of music 
and musicians, and to do any and all acts 
suitable, proper and incidental to all 
foregoing purposes.” 





Mellish and Rosen Stir Albany, N. Y. 


_ ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Mary Mel- 
lish, soprano, who was born and lived her 
early life in Albany, was greeted by an 
enthusiastit audience of friends and well- 
wishers, when she appeared in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall last night in a joint con- 
cert with Max Rosen, violinist. She won 
a triumph. Clara Wullner was her ac- 
companist. Rosen shared in the ovation 
given his associate. Frederick Persson 
was at the piano. H. 





Roda Marzio Appears in “Carmen” 


Roda Marzio, New York dramatic so- 
prano, who is scoring in a series of per- 
formances with the Puccini Grand Opera 
Co. in Paterson, N. J., won success as 


Micaela in “Carmen” on the evening of 
Jan. 27, 





Ninety Concerts for Ernest Davis 


Ernest Davis, the tenor, came to New 
York this week to sing at a concert in 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday. Im- 
mediately afterward he resumed his con- 
cert tour in the West. He will have 
filled ninety concert engagements at the 
close of the present season. 








Passed Away 








W. A. Potter 


~ PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 29.—William 
A. Potter, former music critic of The 
Providence Journal, died at his home in 
this city, Jan. 26. Mr. Potter retired 
from active work six years ago when he 
suffered a paralytic stroke. His connec- 
tion with the Journal in the capacity of 
editorial writer and music critic covered 
a period of over a quarter of a century. 
In his younger days he was a baritone 
singer. A. P. 





Robert W. Connor 


Robert W. Connor, founder and presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Academy of Musi- 
cal Art, died at his residence in New 
York on Jan. 30, in his sixty-first year. 
Mr. Connor was an organist and con- 
ductor and received his musical educa- 
tion under Paul Eisner and John M. 
Loretz. He founded the Academy of 
Musical Art about sixteen years ago. 


Helen Boice Hunsicker 


Mrs. Helen Boice Hunsicker, formerly 
well known as soprano soloist in Phila- 
delphia churches, died at her home in 
Weehawken, N. J., on Jan. 29. In recent 
years Mrs. Hunsicker had sung much in 
oratorio in or near New York City. 


S. S. Smith 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Jan. 25.—The 
death of S. S. Smith of influenza marks 
the passing of one of the most ardent 
promoters of worth-while music events in 
Oklahoma City. Mr. Smith at the time 
: ~ death was president of the Apollo 
lub. 
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Wild Welcome for Ruffo in First 


Sunday Program of Chicagoans 





Opening Concert Draws Great Throng at Hippodrome— 
Yvonne Gall and Conductor Marinuzzi Divide Honors 


with the Italian Baritone 





ITTA RUFFO need not have sung a 

note to have stirred tremendous en- 
thusiasm at the Hippodrome Sunday 
night, at the first of the series of concerts 
in which the artists and orchestra of the 
Chicago Opera Association are scheduled 
to appear during February. According 
to the program, this concert officially 


ushered in Music Week. It also supplied 
the opportunity the Italian population of 
New York long has awaited, to shout it- 
self hoarse over the mighty baritone. 
The Hippodrome was jammed with wor- 
shippers of the pealing high G who were 
determined to miss no opportunity for 
rapturous applause. There was some- 
thing of an ovation, too, for Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, the youthful but none the less 
masterful conductor. Yvonne Gall, beau- 
tiful woman with a beautiful voice, also 
was applauded long and furiously. 

But it was Ruffo the great throng 
wanted, above all else, to hear. His 
pregram substitutions perplexed some of 
his hearers and misled some newspaper 
reviewers. He did not sing the “Chat- 
terton” air, so glowingly described by one 
morning paper scribe. His one operatic 
offering was the “Brindisi” from “Ham- 
let,”” which he sings more stirringly, per- 
haps, than any other baritone before the 
American public to-day. He repeated 
half of it and took a half dozen recalls 
besides. The orchestra tried to play Ros- 
sini’s ““Semiramide” overture but the ap- 











plause went on. There was a veritable 
battle of “bis” and “shh,” as some few 
tried to silence the encore fiends. Mari- 
nuzzi went on with his playing. Ruffo 
took another bow or two and finally the 
orchestra began to be heard. 

The baritone was not as extravagant 
with his upper tones as he has been 
known to be, but the enormous vitality of 
his voice was felt in all his numbers. It 
has been very well described as a voice of 
bronze. Freely produced, it was as flexi- 
ble on this occasion as it was powerful. 
But there was more metal than there 
was charm or art. He carried his 
operatic manner to the concert platform, 
starting off the stage while singing the 
final note of each number, and waving 
his gloves over his head. 

The silvery tone of Mme: Gall was 
heard in “Depuis le Jour” from “Louise,” 
an air from Godard’s “Tasso,” the waltz 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” given as an 
encore, and a group of French songs. A 
fine artist with an engaging personality 
is Mme. Gall. 

Mr. Marinuzzi conducted Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, Berlioz’s “Benvenuto 
Cellini” overture, Rossini’s ‘‘Semiramide” 
overture, and smaller numbers by Sac- 
chini and Nardini, all without the use of 
a score. The symphony was well played, 
as were the other numbers, the abundant 
vitality and unmistakable grasp which 
the leader brought to his concepts being 
manifest in the response of the orchestra. 

OT, 








Says No Merger of Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera Is Planned 


Chairman Max Pam of Chicago Board of Directors Denies 
Report that He and Harold F. McCormick Will Take Reins 
of Association—Will Consider Campanini’s Successor at 
Close of Season, He Announces 








HERE is no truth, directly or indi- 
rectly, in reports of a pooling of 
interests of the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago opera companies, looking to the 
elimination of competition in the engage-. 


ment of artists and otherwise making: 


allies of the two operatic institutions. 


This was the statement made Friday by ° 


Max Pam, who, as chairman of the Exec- 


utive Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors which rules the destinies of the 
Chicago Opera Association, has been re- 
garded as one of the real powers of the 
organization. 

Rumors have been abroad of a move on 
foot to reach a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
that would practically eliminate competi- 
tion between the companies and greatly 
simplify the problem of engaging singers. 
oe Pam said flatly there was no such 
plan. 

Reports also have been in circulation 
that Harold F. McCormick, president of 
the association, and Mr. Pam, would as- 
sume the direction of the company next 
season, acting for the Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee, instead of en- 
gaging a general manager to succeed the 
late Cleofonte Campanini. This decision, 
rumor had it, was based on the success 
of the Executive Committee, headed by 
Mr. Pam, in handling the affairs of the 
company without the services of a gen- 
eral manager since the death of Mr. 
Campanini. 


“No decision whatever has_ been 
reached with regard to next season,” Mr. 
Pam said. ‘We have purposely avoided 
formulating any plan or making any 
slate. The whole matter will be left to 
the Board of Directors at their meeting 
aftersthe close of this season. We are 
finishing this season without any 
changes, and, I think, doing pretty well. 
It is too early to talk about the next one. 


.Any-report that a plan has been worked 


out is not true.” 





Muratore Will Probably Return to Chi- 
cago Opera Forces Next Season 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—Rumors about the 
Auditorium have it that Lucien Mura- 
tore, the famed French tenor, will return 
next season to the ranks of the Chicago 
Opera Association. M. A. Barthelemy, 
French consul here, has a letter from 
Muratore in which the tenor stated that 
“in a.l probability” he would sing in Chi- 
cago next year. But whether he has been 
engaged or not could not be learned, 
since all who know and might say are in 
New York. 





Mme. Alda Wins $54,007 Judgment 


Mme. Frances Alda was last week 
awarded in the New York Supreme 
Court, a judgment of $54,007 against the 
estate of the late Captain Joseph Rap- 
hael DeLamar who died on Dee. 1, 1918, 
Captain DeLamar it was charged per- 


suaded Mme. Alda among other musical 
friends, to transfer her trading account 
to the firm of Prince and Whitely and 
give him entire control, promis‘ng in re- 
turn to guarantee her against loss. 
Frank Pollock, opera singer and Albert 
Morris Bagby, who directs the Bagby 
Musicales at the Waldorf-Astoria, were 
among the other claimants, the former 
asking for $8,000 and the latter $122,758. 
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Jane Noria, Opera 
Star, Here to Visit 
Her Sick Mother 
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© Underwood ¢ Underwood 
Mme. Jane Noria, Soprano 


Mme. Jane Noria, the soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
forces, who is the wife of the composer, 
Count Centanini, arrived in New York 
last week on the La Savoie. Mme. Noria 
came especially to visit her mother, who 
is ill in St. Louis. 





New Orleans Opera Disbands 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 1.—The 
French Opera Company, which has been 
singing at the Lafayette Theater since 
the burning down of the French Opera 
House on Dec. 3 last, has finally dis- 
banded. Many of the singers left the 
organization after the disaster and those 
remaining refused to continue unless 
their salaries were guaranteed. This ul- 
timatum was sent to the management on 
the afternoon of Jan. 28 a few hours 
before a _ scheduled performance of 
“Louise.” Louis P. Verande, the im- 
presario, told the artists that it was not 
possible to make any such arrangements, 
whereupon the company was disbanded. 





Schumann-Heink to Resume Tour Next 
Week 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who 
has been ill in Los Angeles for several 
weeks, is recovering rapidly and latest 
reports state that the contralto will re- 
sume her concert tour on Feb. 14. 


ST. LOUIS ORGANISTS) 
THREATEN TO STRIK} 





Musicians Will Desert Chur¢ 
Posts May 1 Unless Congre.} 
gations Pay Better Salaries 


St. Louis, Feb. 2.—Church organist 
members of the Missouri Chapter, Amer 
ican Guild of Organists, at a meetiy 
to-day suggested that immediate step 
be taken to bring about a strike on Ma 
1 unless local church congregations tak 
some action toward increasing salarie 

The protest is at present confined ; 
organists in the Protestant churches, }y 
it is expected that organists in the Cath 
olic churches and the motion picture the 


aters will lend assistance to the move 
ment. 

Strike proposals were offered by seyfil 
eral organists, who pointed out that y 
exodus of high-class professionals frog 
the city had already begun because of th 
opportunity for greater remuneratig 
e.séwhere. 

The average salary of St. Lou 
church organists is $40 a month, sai 
William John Hall, vocal teacher and or 
ganist. Only three St. Louis organist 
receive $1,200 a year or more. 

Ernest R. Kroeger, composer, declare 
that St. Louis congregations are not un 
appreciative of good organ music, by 
are inclined to regard organists as being 
on the same plane with the church jan 
itors. As a result, he said, the motig 
picture theaters are gradually acquirin 
the best talent. 





REPORT LEXINGTON SOLD 





Comstock and Gest Said to Have Optio 
on Theater 


It is rumored that the Lexingto 
Theater, instead of passing into th 
hands of the Fox Film Corporation to b 
used as a movie house after th’s seaso 
will become the property of Comstoc 
and Gest. The Fox interests are said t 
have taken an option on the property } 
paying the sum of $5,000, the remainde 
a considerable sum, to be paid on Mare 
1, the option lapsing on that date. M 
Gest recently went to Chicago, it is sak 
to make arrangements to buy the Io 
option. In the event of the house’s comin 
under the management of Comstock an 
Gest, it is probable that the Chica 
Opera Association will continue to pi: 
its annual New York engagement ther 

Morris Gest, when communicated wi 
on the subject, denied any knowledge ¢ 
the transaction. 





PRIZES FOR COMPOSERS 





H. H. Flagler Will Award $1,000 a 
$500 for Two Symphonic Works 


Harry Harkness Flagler, President { 
the Symphony Society of New York, h# 
announced this week that he will give 
first prize of $1,000 and a second prize | 
$500 for a symphonic work for orchest] 
not exceeding eighteen minutes in lengt 
The composer must be an American ¢! 
zen and the manuscripts are to be at | 
office of the society, by Oct. 1. 1 
judges are to be Walter Damrosch, !'ral 
Kneisel, Leopold Stokowski, John Alc 
Carpenter and George W. Chadwick. 

The directors also announced the » 
quest to the society of $50,000 as a si 
and pension fund by the late Ma! 
Rhinelander Callendar as alrea‘y 
corded in these columns. 
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